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THE    GABLES: 

A  STORY  OF  A  LIFE. 


CHAPTER  I. 


*'  My  soul  from  out  the  shadow  that  hes  floating  on  the 
floor 
Shall  be  lifted,  Nevermore!" — The  Ravkn. 

And  so,  on  this  winter  evening,  Mrs.  Lech- 
mere  sat  alone.  She  had  chosen  the  window, 
for  the  season  was  mild,  and  she  had  involunta- 
rily shunned  the  fire-side  of  late ;  the  phantom 
faces  that  peopled  its  red  depths  vexed  and  fretted 
her.     But  there  was  no  peace  anywhere,  for  the 
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deep  silence,  and  the  pale  moonlight  falling  on 
her,  stirred  up  at  last  a  vague,  troubled  awe 
within  her  restless  soul,  and  she  rose  with  a  half 
^hought  of  going  up-stairs  for  companionship, 
when  out  of  the  deep  shadows  of  the  large",  old- 
fashioned  house-porch,  into  the  moonlight  came 
the  figure  of  a  man.  It  looked  so  unearthly, 
ghding  out  from  the  darkness  into  that  ghostly 
light,  so  like  the  embodiment  of  her  own  evil 
thoughts,  that  for  an  instant  the  blood  curdled  in 
her  veins,  and  a  cry  sprung  to  her  lips.  She 
drove  it  back  contemptuously,  however,  and 
walked  to  the  window ;  were  he  man  or  spirit, 
she  must  look  him  in  the  face.  A  man,  unmis- 
takeably,  he  stood  plainly  revealed  in  the  sharp 
winter  moonlight,  a  mean,  shabby,  unprepossess- 
ing figure  enough,  with  nothing  supernatural  or 
terrific  about  him,  dressed,  as  far  as  she  could 
see,  in  a  suit  of  rusty  black,  an  old  hat,  and  a 
threadbare  comforter,  looking  very  like  some 
second-rate  attorney's  clerk. 

Sharply  vexed  with  herself  that  such  a  figure 
should  have  caused  her  so  keen  a  pang  of  terror, 
she  opened  one  side  of  the  glass  door,  and  asked 
him,  haughtily,  what  he  wanted.     As  he  turned 
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his  head  to  answer,  and  the  moonlight  fell  full 
upon  his  face,  she  recoiled  with  a  strange,  dis- 
agreeable start,  perhaps  because  it  was  a  mean 
and  ugly  face  enough,  with  its  wide  mouth  and 
yellow  teeth  (which  showed  very  much  as  the 
man  spoke),  its  small,  sharp  eyes,  and  coarse 
stubbly,  grey  whiskers,  an  ill-favoured  face  alto- 
gether, and  because,  moreover,  Mrs.  Lechmere 
fancied  that  somewhere  she  had  seen  it  before. 
Still,  mean  and  miserable  as  he  was,  the  man 
did  not  look  altogether  the  drunken  beggar 
she  would  fain  have  fancied  him. 

"  Who  are  you,  and  what  do  you  want  with 
me?"  she  asked  again  sharply,  shrinking  from 
him  with  increasing  dislike.  "  This  is  a  strange 
hour  to  come  begging." 

"  I  am  not  a  beggar,  Mrs.  Lechmere,"  he 
answered  slowly,  as  he  came  a  step  nearer. 

She  shrank  back  with  something  like  terror^ 
"  I  have  nothing  for  you ;  what  do  you  mean 
by  this  insolence  ?  Go  away  instantly,  or  I  will 
ring  and  call  for  assistance." 

"  There  is  no  need  of  that ;  I  am  not  a  beg- 
gar, and  I  want  nothing  from  you  but  a  few 
minutes'  conversation.     I  know  you  very  well, 
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Mrs.  Lechmere ;  I  have  known  you  for  months 
— years,  I  may  say." 

There  was  something  so  strange  in  his  low, 
suppressed  manner,  that  she  felt  forced  to  listen, 
though  she  still  held  the  window  open,  and 
the  sharp  night-air  was  chilling  her  to  the 
bone. 

"Known  me?'' 

"  Yes,  madam.  I  mean  no  offence  by  saying 
it.  I  have  known  you  a  long  time.  I  knew 
your  late  lamented  husband."  He  made  a  strange 
noise  here,  as  though  he  were  grating  his  teeth 
together.  "  Also  the  present  master  of  the  Ga- 
bles, your  stepson,  that  gallant  young  officer  so 
honourably  wounded  while  fighting  against  the 
enemies  of  his  country." 

A  visible  sneer  ran  through  the  whole  of  this 
speech.  He  was  no  common  beggar,  or  why 
did  a  sickly  and  undefinable  dread  shoot  through 
her  as  she  listened  to  him,  standing  without  in 
the  white  moonlight  with  his  ill-favoured,  sordid 
face  uplifted  to  hers  ?  But  she  shook  it  off 
sharply. 

"  I  wish   to  know  your  business  wuth   me — 
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the  reason  that  brought  you  here  in  this  manner, 
at  this  hour." 

"  Did  you  ever,  may  I  venture  to  ask/' — he 
had  a  disagreeable  tiick  of  slowly  rubbing  his 
stubbly  chin  with  his  hand  whilst  he  spoke,  and 
he  kept  his  small  eyes  rivetted  to  her  face — "  did 
you  ever  hear — from  your  lamented  husband  or 
otherwise — of  the  name  of  Rugmore?"  She 
never  had,  and  she  haughtily  said  so.  "Never? 
that  is  strange.  Of  course,  then — indeed,  it  is 
superfluous  to  ask — you  never  heard  of  its  being 
the  name  of  the — the  unfortunate  man,  who,  as 
it  is  said,  destroyed  himself  in  the  library  of  this 
house  ?" 

She  stared  at  him  in  unfeigned  amazement. 
How  had  he  learnt  that  story  ? 

"  There  is  some  idle  superstition  of  that  sort 
connected  with  the  house ;  I  have  never  given 
myself  the  trouble  to  inquire  into  its  particulars." 

He  still  eyed  her  sharply,  as  though  half- 
doubting  the  truth  of  her  cold  answer. 

"You  are  no  believer  in  ghosts?"  he  said, 
showing  his  yellow  teeth. 

"  Few  persons  of  sense  are,  I  should  conceive. 
This  is  a  very  strange,  unnecessary  subject,  and 
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if  you  have  no  errand  or  business  with 
me—" 

Her  words  died  away.  She  could  not  keep 
her  eyes  from  his  face,  try  as  she  might ;  they 
rested  there  with  a  kind  of  fascinated  dread,  as 
though  his  mean  features  held  some  evil  influ- 
ence over  her.  She  could  not  shut  him  out  nor 
ring  for  assistance.  She  wrapped  round  her  a 
shawl  that  lay  near,  for  she  was  shivering  in  the 
keen  air,  and  stood  listening. 

*'  I  am  intimately  related  to  that  ghost  of 
yours,  Mrs.  Lechmere.  Bodiless  phantom  as  he 
is  now,  he  was  once  a  living  man,  a  warm, 
breathing  mortal,  whose  hand  clasped  mine  (the 
only  living  hand  that  ever  did)  in  kind- 
ness." 

A  dreadful  emotion  shook  his  hard,  grating 
voice  here,  and  was  gone  in  an  instant. 

"  My  name  is  Rugmore,  and  that  murdered 
man  was  my  brother." 

"  Murdered  !"  Mrs.  Lechmere  shuddered  all 
over  with  an  icy  horror. 

"  He  died  by  his  own  hand,"  went  on  the 
voice  without,  in  its  former  tone ;  "  that  was 
the  coroner's  verdict  and   there  has  never  been 
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aught  to  prove  the   contrary.     But  he  was   a 
murdered  man,  nevertheless." 

She  had  heard,  in  indistinct  rumours,  some 
such  vague  story  as  this  when  she  first  married 
— of  some  old  man,  known  to  her  husband,  and 
brought,  by  his  own  recklessness  and  intempe- 
rance, to  the  verge  of  ruin,  having  committed 
suicide  in  the  library.  There  had  been  some 
connection — what  she  never  understood  nor  cared 
to  inquire  into — between  him  and  her  husband  ; 
and  she  knew  that  Mr.  Lech  mere  had  always 
evaded  the  subject  of  the  supposed  ghost,  as 
though  it  were  disagreeable  to  him,  and  had 
ridiculed  it  as  an  idle  superstition.  Beyond  this 
she  knew  nothing ;  but  as  she  listened  to  this 
strange  man,  an  intense  and  terrible  curiosity  to 
know  it  all  slowly  woke  up  within  her.  She 
turned  towards  him  her  w^hite  face,  whiter  than 
ever  in  the  moonlight,  and  signed  to  him  to  go 
on. 

"  It  is  not  a  story  precisely  suited  for  a  lady's 
ears,"  the  man  said,  slowly. 

"  Have  you  any  motive — is  there  any  cause 
for  your  raking  up,  this  old,  forgotten  affair  ?" 
she  asked,  a  sudden  suspicion  as  to  whether  it 
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might  be  a  pretext  for  extorting  money  occurring 
to  her. 

"  That  may  appear  hereafter — when  you  come 
to  perceive  that  it  is  not  so  entirely  forgotten," 
he  answered,  speaking  very  deliberately,  and 
keeping  his  eyes  on  hers  so  intently  that  she 
could  not  meet  them.  "  As  you  have  heard  so 
far,  doubtless — pardon  my  freedom — you  will 
listen  to  the  end.  Between  my  brother — the 
ghost  that  haunts  your  library — in  his  days  of 
flesh  and  blood,  and  Septimus  Lechmere,  Esq., 
of  the  Gables,  there  existed,  in  years  gone  by, 
when  the  present  master  of  the  house  was  a 
child,  money  transactions.  My  brother  was  a 
money-lender — a  bill-discounter —  a  usurer,  if  you 
will.  Mr.  Lechmere  was  a  little  gay — some- 
what expensive  in  his  tastes,  as  young  men  of 
good  property  and  generous  tempers  often  are. 
His  first  wife,  w'ho  died  in  giving  birth  to  a  son 
and  heir,  was  an  extremely  amiable,  but  some- 
what spiritless  lady,  and  had  not  much  influence 
over  him.  My  brother  lent  Mr.  Lechmere  large 
sums — upon  good  interest,  I  grant  you.  Per- 
haps he  made  a  handsome  profit  out  of  Mr. 
Lechmere,  and  out  of  many  others.     Perhaps  he 
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was  a  blood-sucker — a  horse-leech,  not  to  be 
shaken  off  when  he  had  once  fastened  on.  Per- 
haps, also,  he  was  no  worse  than  the  rest  of  his 
fraternity — a  wise  man,  who  throve  on  the  follies 
of  rich  simpletons.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
master  of  this  place  was  a  very  frequent  cus- 
tomer, and  a  good  client  of  my  brother's.  But 
reflection  comes  at  last ;  and  when  Mr.  Lechmere, 
sobered,  perhaps,  by  his  first  wife's  death,  and 
by  finding  himself  a  father,  began  to  sit  down  and 
think  a  little,  he  made  the  important  discovery 
that  he  had  been  a  fool — a  striking  era  in  a 
man's  life,  that ! — and  he  set  about  reformin*: 
himself  and  his  affairs  with  a  rapidity  and  vigour 
exceedingly  disagreeable  to  his  former  friends. 
He  began  to  strain  every  nerve  to  set  all  things 
smooth  and  right,  and  to  pay  off  the  debts  with 
which  his  old  extravagance  had  saddled  his 
property.  And  so  my  brother  lost  his  best 
client ;  and  in  proportion  as  your  lamented  hus- 
band left  off  play  and  betting,  and  champagne 
luncheons,  and  devilries  of  all  kinds,  and  cast  off 
bill-discounters,  and  all  other  improper  charac- 
ters with  virtuous  indignation,  so  my  brother's 
affairs  began  to  decline  and  fall  off.     He  made 
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some  unlucky  hits,  and  so  fell  into  disrepute,  and 
some  of  his  best  customers  went  abroad  for  their 
health,  and  didn't  come  back  again,  and  he  fell 
from  bad  to  worse,  till  finally  ruin  stared  him  in 
the  face.  Then — perhaps,  your  discernment  can 
guess  the  rest,  madam ; — he  applied  in  his 
misery  to  his  old  client.  There  was  money 
justly  owing  to  him,  you  must  remember.  He 
did  not  meet  with  a  very  courteous  reception. 
In  the  heat  of  his  fresh-blowm  virtue  Mr.  Lech- 
mere  refused  to  listen  to  him,  called  him  a 
swindler,  a  knave,  a  usurer,  and  divers  other 
hard  names ;  and  when  he  repeated  his  applica- 
tion— for  misery  had  made  him  desperate — 
generously  flung  him  a  sovereign,  and  desired 
his  footman  to  turn  him  out  of  doors.  It  was  a 
refinement  of  revenge ;  a  subtlety  worthy  of  his 
life,  and  for  which  I  honour  him."  He  grated 
his  teeth  horribly  here,  and  hissed  out  his  words 
with  a  ghastly  exultation — "  That  he  went  into 
the  library,  locked  the  door  upon  him,  and  cut 
his  throat !  He  left  his  restless  ghost  as  a  legacy 
to  his  enemy.  He  left  that  blood  upon  the 
floor  which  you  may  have  seen — which  your 
servants  will  tell  you  they  cannot  wash  out !" 
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Mrs.  Lechmere  shivered  from  head  to  foot 
with  a  sick  terror. 

"  How  do  I  know  that  this  is  true  ?"  she 
asked,  incoherently. 

He  went  on  without  noticing  her  question, 
speaking  with  a  fierce  rapidity.  The  passion  of 
rage  and  grief  that  gleamed  in  his  grey  eyes  and 
sordid  features,  and  shook  him  all  over,  made  a 
ghastly  figure  in  the  white  moonshine — 

"  There  was  a  coroner's  inquest  on  the  body ; 
they  brought  it  in  '  Temporary  insanity.'  Mr. 
Lechmere  was  rich,  well-known,  universally  re- 
spected ;  the  dead  man  was  a  miserable,  poverty- 
stricken,  unknown  wretch,  with  no  relation  save 
a  brother,  poor  and  wretched  as  himself !  And 
yet,  woman,"  he  broke  out  with  a  ferocity  that 
made  her  shrink  back  in  dread,  '^  I  loved  that 
poor,  slaughtered  suicide  !  Poor,  broken-down 
hack  as  I  am — mean  hanger-on  to  the  skirts  of 
law — with  every  higher  feeling  withered  up 
within  me —  my  life  a  sordid  struggle  with  po- 
verty— I  had  some  grains  of  kindness  for  that 
dead  man  !  I  would  pawn  my  existence  to 
have  vengeance  for  his  death  !" 

"  He  who  caused  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
your  revenge  I" 
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The    words    broke    involuntarily    from    her, 
shrinking  terrified  from  the  wild  hoarse  vehe- 
mence with  which  he  spoke. 
''True!" 

Here  he  controlled  himself  by  a  mighty  effort, 
and  spoke  more  calmly  : — "  The  dead  carcass 
that  I  could  spurn  with  my  foot  is  laid  in  an 
honourable  grave,  followed  there  by  weeping 
friends  and  kinsfolk,  and  there  was  a  hatchment 
over  the  door,  and  a  long  epitaph  on  his  tomb- 
stone, setting  forth  at  full  length  his  remarkable 
virtues — a  sculptured  lie  !" 

He  ground  his  teeth  again  fiercely — "  He 
departed  this  life  in  seemly  fashion,  far  otherwise 
than  the  man  he  drove  into  eternity,  with  all  his 
sins  upon  his  soul !  But  he  died  at  last — 
stricken  down  in  the  sunshine  of  his  prosperity 
by  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  and  perhaps  that  ghost 
stood  before  his  glazing  eyes,  as  he  lay  speechless 
and  powerless,  to  freeze  his  blood  with  horror  ! 
My  hatred  cannot  reach  him  in  the  grave — what 
satisfaction  will  you  give  me  for  my  brother's 
blood  ?" 

The  question  was  asked  with  a  ghastly  eager- 
ness. 
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She  leant  back  against  the  wall,  sick  and  faint, 
shuddering  with  a  nameless  dread. 

*'  What  can  I  do?  It  was  years  ago — before 
I  married — '*  broke  from  her. 

**  Aye,  it  is  eighteen  years  ago.  For  those 
eighteen  years  I  have  been  a  sore  thorn  in  Mr. 
Lechmere's  side.  I  have  worried  and  harassed 
him,  and  wrung  his  proud  soul  more  than  he 
would  like  to  acknowledge,  were  he  in  life  now. 
I  watched  and  waited  patiently  and  industriously 
for  my  revenge  ;  but  it  did  not  come  for  all  these 
years.  What  could  a  miserable,  broken-down 
attorney  do  against  the  rich  and  respectable 
country  gentleman  ?  If  I  could  have  destroyed 
his  good  name,  caused  his  idol — the  very  dis- 
cerning and  keen-sighted  world  to  hoot  at,  and 
fling  mud  upon  him — brought  him  down  from 
his  pinnacle  to  penury  and  shame — I  should  have 
died  happy  !     But  how  could  this  be  done  ?" 

He  gnashed  his  teeth  together.  ''  He  is 
gone  now  !  He  has  escaped  me.  But  he  has  left 
a  son  behind  him.  I  have  no  love  for  the  boy 
that  fills  his  father's  empty  chair." 

She  began  to  listen  with  all  her  might,  with 
a  dreadful,  overwhelming  intensity,  and  yet  with 
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a  shuddering  horror  of  the  black  thoughts  that 
burst  in  like  a  flood,  and  filled  her  soul. 

"  Would  you  murder  him  V  broke  from  her 
white  lips. 

"Murder  him,  madam?  I  might  have  done 
that  to  his  father.  But  penury-stricken  wretch 
as  I  am,  I  set  a  value  on  my  sordid  existence, 
and  was  never  ambitious  of  ending  it  upon  the 
gallows.  Murder  him  !  Oh,  no,  indeed  !  Far 
be  such  a  thought  from  you !" 

He  rubbed  his  rough  chin  with  both  hands, 
and  glanced  sharply  at  her  with  his  ugly  eyes, 
that  glittered  like  snakes'  in  the  moonlight,  and 
filled  her  with  a  tumult  of  fear  and  dislike, 

"  Possibly,"  he  went  on,  dropping  his  words 
sternly,  as  if  half-mistrusting  their  effect  upon 
her,  "  you,  madam,  being  a  lady  of  sense  and 
judgment,  made  the  discovery  in  those  eighteen 
years  of  your  married  hfe,  that  your  lamented 
husband's  strict  assumption  of  propriety  and, 
loud-voiced  profession  of  religion,  was  but  a  gentle- 
manly outside  garment,  worn  to  edify  the  world, 
and  that  underneath  was  a  sorry  mass  of  human 
clay.  Forgive  the  bold  supposition ;  but  per- 
haps there  was  not  much  love  wasted  between 
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you — perhaps  his  frequent  absences  from  home 
were  a  source  of  vexation  ?" 

Her  proud  soul  winced  at  the  taunt, — she 
made  some  quick  motion  of  her  hand,  as  though 
to  shield  her  face  from  his  torturing,  remorse- 
less eyes  ;  but  he  did  not  lower  them. 

'•  I,  myself — were  I  so  inclined — could  tell 
you  stories  that  would  not  much  increase  your 
affection  for  Mr.  Lechmere's  memory  ;  but  I 
have  done — I  have  done  :"  as  though  warding 
off  a  burst  of  impatience.  "  I  would  merely  say 
that  such  things  were  probable,  and  I  will  pre- 
sume moreover,  that  you  have  no  very  powerful 
affection  for  the  present  owner  of  this  place — the 
very  gallant,  but  unfortunate  hero,  crippled  by 
Russian  bullets.  I  have  heard  such  rumours, 
and  I  have  been  watching — closely  watching 
this  old  house,  and  its  doings,  for  eighteen 
years." 

"  And  what  rumours  have  you  heard  ?"  broke 
from  her,  with  a  quiver  of  impatient  agony,  as 
she  held  up  her  hand  to  ward  off,  not  the  moon- 
light, but  his  eyes. 

"  Only  some  slight  gossip — unfounded,  I  dare 
say ;"  he  seemed  feeling  his  ground  cautiously, 
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as  he  spoke.  "  That  Captain  Lechmere  was  no 
great  favourite  of  yours  ;  some  foohsh  supposition 
that  had  he  been  killed  outright  at  Sebastopol, 
you  would  not  have  been  crushed  to  the  earth 
with  grief."  He  paused  for  an  instant,  as 
though  to  see  if  she  would  contradict  him,  and 
then  went  on  rapidly.  "  Perhaps  those  gossips 
were  right ;  may  I  presume  that  silence  gives 
consent,  Madam  ?  your  feelings  were  doubtless 
very  natural.  The  young  gentleman  in  question, 
stood  between  your  son  and  a  comfortable  estate 
— it  was  maternal  affection,  nothing  more.  And 
it  would  have  been  much  better  for  all  parties, 
had  he  died  gloriously  in  the  Crimea, — more 
pleasant  for  himself,  and  for  you,  and  for  Mr. 
Roland  likewise."  There  was  something  horri- 
ble in  the  quiet  of  his  hard,  low  voice. 

"He  is  recovering,"  said  Mrs.  Lechmere. 
She  had  no  intention  of  speaking  the  words,  and 
as  soon  as  they  w^ere  uttered,  shuddered  at  the 
tone  of  unconscious  regret. 

He  saw  with  his  unwinking,  hard  grey  eyes, 
the  links  of  the  chain  he  was  weaving  about  her, 
even  while  she  shrank  from  him  in  fear  and 
aversion,  and    he   went  on, — she   listening,   as 
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though  his  voice  were  a  nightmare  she  could 
not  shake  oflf,  and  that  held  every  trembling 
power  of  her  soul  in  its  clutch.  Perhaps  he  saw 
that  some  subtle  spirit  within  her  was  speaking 
for  him,  driving  home  his  words. 

"  I  have  no  love  for  this  young  soldier.  He 
has  often  sneered  at  me  with  his  child's  insolence, 
when  I  have  come  here — years  ago,  on  my  un- 
happy brother's  behalf.  He  was  a  saucy,  spoiled 
brat  enough,  in  those  days  ;  pampered  by  foolish 
servants  with  stories  of  his  future  importance  ; 
and  I  hated  him  then — as  I  do  now,  for  his 
father's  sake.  But  I  must  bide  my  time,  and 
take,  as  I  have  long  done,  patience  for  my 
motto.  Who  knows  if,  some  day,  a  portion 
of  the  legacy  left  to  this  house  by  Jonas  Rug- 
more — a  dead  man's  curse — may  not  fall — " 

"  Upon  a  guiltless  head  ?" 

Even  while  she  asked  the  question,  she  was 
listening,  straining  her  ears,  with  the  same  freez- 
ing terror  upon  her  ;  her  white  face,  turned  to- 
wards him,  ghostly  in  the  moon's  rays. 

"  Aye,"  he  said,  stiU  watchful  of  every  change 
of  feature,  "  the  sins  of  the  father  are  visited 
upon  the  children — sometimes,  are    they    not? 
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May  we  not  say  already,"  with  a  sneer  on  his 
thin  lips,  "  that  his  chastisement  has  begun." 

She  turned  upon  him  with  a  quick  flash  of 
indignant  horror,  that  lit  up,  for  an  instant, 
the  darkness  within,  and  mildly  bade  him  be 
silent. 

"I  am  all  obedience,  madam." 

The  instantaneous  change  from  unembarrassed 
insolence  to  cringing  servility  was  wonderful  to 
see. 

"  And  there  is  no  need  of  a  longer  conversa- 
tion, since  my  story  is  ended  now.  But  possibly 
— "      He  paused,  as  if  uncertain  how  to  go  on. 

She  glanced  at  his  poverty-stricken  figure, 
and  involuntarily  drew  out  her  purse.  She 
longed  feverishly  to  get  rid  of  him — to  be  freed 
from  his  presence — from  the  spell  of  his  relent- 
less, grey  eyes,  and  mean  ugly  face. 

"  You  think  you  have  established  a  claim 
upon  me" — she  began,  haughtily. 

"  Well — if  you  choose  to  put  it  in  that  light. 
You  have  possibly  an  interest  in  keeping  me 
silent,  as  the  stories  I  might  publish  to  the  world, 
would  considerably  affect  the  credit,  and  stain  the 
respectable  tombstone  of  the  amiable  deceased ; 
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and  moreover,  be  highly  unpleasant  to  yourself. 
But  I  do  not  wish  the  connection  between  us  to 
be  of  that  nature.  I  have  made  to-night  the  agree- 
able discovery," — he  rubbed  his  chin  with  his  dirty 
hand,  harder  than  ever  ; — "  that  your  feelings  and 
mine — forgive  my  naming  us  together — are  of 
precisely  the  same  nature  as  regards  your  gallant 
and  very  estimable  step-son.  Therefore,  broken- 
down,  penury-stricken  hack  as  I  am,  and  proud, 
handsome  lady  as  you  are — there  may  possibly 
be  a  good  understanding  between  us." 

Her  ver)^  soul  turned  sick  within  her,  as  she 
shrank  away — her  cheek  flamed  with  wTath 
and  contempt,  and  yet  she  felt  this  mean, 
wretched  creature  had  won  a  terrible  power  over 
her,  and  the  thought  stung  her  with  untold 
agony. 

*'  Leave  me !"  The  words  broke  from  her 
with  a  writhe. 

**  Instantly.  I  beg  your  pardon — most  humbly 
for  detaining  you  so  long  in  the  cold.  But  I 
rejoice  that  there  exists  so  perfect  an  under- 
standing between  us,  that  we  may  be  friends — 
forgive  my  presumption — and  coadjutors.  We 
have  one  point   of  interest  in   common — Mrs. 
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Lechmere — we  must  meet  again — more  than 
once — or  twice  perhaps  !*' 

"What  do  you  mean?"  she  faltered,  almost 
doubting  whether  the  words,  his  presence,  the 
moonbeams  streaming  on  them  as  they  faced 
each  other,  were  not  all  the  creatures  of  her  sick 
brain. 

He  saw  that  he  must  speak  out  boldly,  and  so 
he  came  closer,  and  bending  his  ill-favoured 
eyes  upon  her — as  though  he  would  have  looked 
down  into  the  depths  of  her  shuddering  soul,  and 
spoke — in  a  whisper,  distinct  enough — "  I  mean, 
woman — and  you  know  my  words  are  true,  that 
the  inmost  wish  of  your  soul — a  wish  you  dare 
not  acknowledge,  even  to  yourself — is  that  this 
lad  were  dead  or  disgraced,  and  cast  out  before 
you,  and  your  son  in  his  place.  Be  patient,  tame 
down  your  pride,  and  we  may  work  together  for 
this  end."  He  went  back  a  step,  removing  the 
hideous  influence  of  his  eyes  from  her  face,  and 
she  breathed  again. 

Then  her  wild  anxiety  to  be  free  from  him 
stifling  even  her  passion  of  indignation  and  fear, 
she  flung  him  her  purse ;  and  as,  with  a  bow, 
and  some  muttered  thanks,  he  glided  off  from 
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the  moonlight  into  the  darkness,  and  was  gone, 
the  shadowy  terror  that  he  was  no  man,  but  a 
spirit  of  evil,  woke  up  within  her. 

Was  she  henceforth,  body  and  soul,  to  be  in 
the  power  of  this  thing  ?  No  human  voice  or 
step  came  near  her,  to  break  the  deep  silence  of 
the  room,  or  to  still  her  inward  raging ;  and  so 
she  sat,  for  how  long  she  knew  not,  gazing  after 
the  figure  of  the  enemy  that  had  vanished  into 
darkness,  the  white  moonshine  falling  on  her 
unfelt. 
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CHAPTER    II. 


*'  Woman's  faith  and  woman's  trust — 

Write  the  characters  in  dust, 

Stamp  them  in  the  running  stream, 

Print  them  in  the  moon's  pale  beam  ; 
And  each  evanescent  letter, 

Shall  seem  clearer,  firmer,  better. 
And  more  permanent,  I  ween, 

Than  the  thing  these  letters  mean  !" 

The  Beteothed. 

Robert   Milford,   Esq.,   of    Milford   Lodge, 

—  M.P.  for shire,  justice  of  the  peace  and 

quorum,  important  individual  as  he  was,  rose 
next  morning  in  a  decidedly  uncomfortable 
frame  of  mind,  which  increased  as  the  day  wore 
on,  and  was  particularly  visible  at  breakfast,  de- 
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priving  the  ham  and  eggs  of  their  usual  charms, 
and  the  "Times"  of  its  ordinary  fascinations. 
In  short,  Mr.  Milford  had  lost  his  appetite, 
which,  as  he  usually  played  a  pretty  prominent 
part  in  the  morning  meal,  was  a  change  ex- 
tremely alarming  and  mysterious  to  his  lady 
wifcj,  who  sat  opposite  and  eyed  him  through 
her  spectacles  with  considerable  misgidngs  as 
to  his  frame  of  mind,  and  the  possible  cause  of 
it.  Everything  was  wrong,  and  nothing  right. 
The  "  Times"  was  gninted  over  for  an  instant  as 
a  paper  of  Republican  principles  and  levelling 
tendencies,  and  then  flung  snappishly  aside. 
The  eggs  were  too  hard,  and  the  tea  was  cold, 
and  everything  was  uneatable.  He  fumed,  and 
snapped,  and  snarled,  "  fit  to  bite  a  man's  head 
off,"  as  the  footman  protested,  when  he  took 
down  the  breakfast  things,  and  gave  all  other 
unmistakable  signs  of  being  thoroughly  and 
determinately  out  of  humour.  And  Mrs.  Mil- 
ford,  finding  her  honied  speeches  of  no  avail 
in  subduing  her  lord's  irritation,  sat  still  and 
sipped  her  tea,  resolved  to  be  patient  and  bide 
her  time,  like  a  wise  woman  as  she  was.  Kate 
was  breakfasting  in    bed  —  she    was    quite  ill 
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— entirely  upset  —  of  course  she  was.  What 
else  could  be  expected,  after  the  poor  child's 
late  sufferings?"  said  Mrs.  Milford,  with 
motherly  compassion  for  her  daughter's  wounded 
feelings. 

"  I  am  sure,"  said  that  heroic  woman,  gently 
dabbing  her  eyes  with  her  pocket-handkerchief, 
"what  I  have  undergone  lately  is  more  than 
any  human  being  can  conceive.  A  mother, 
perhaps" — here  she  shook  her  head  with  a  gen- 
tle doubt — "  might  form  some  faint  idea." 

"  Pish !  stuiF  and  nonsense !"  broke  in  Mr. 
Milford,  with  rash  indignation. 

His  lady  stared  at  him  with  genuine  amaze- 
ment, half  puzzled  for  the  moment  in  her  stu- 
pefaction of  surprise  how  to  resent  the  insult. 
It  was  not  often  that  he  kicked  in  harness.  He 
had  done  it  now,  however,  for  once,  and  broke 
the  traces. 

"  I  say,  stuff  and  nonsense,  Martha,"  resumed 
Mr.  Milford,  hotly,  twitching  his  coat  tails 
under  his  arm,  and  facing — with  his  back 
to  the  fire,  and  a  great  show  of  courage — 
the  glassy  glare  of  his  wife's  spectacles,  under 
which,  however,  his  excited  glances  very  speedily 
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drooped,  perhaps  from  the  power  of  old 
habit. 

"  Very  good,  indeed,  my  dear,^'  replied  Mrs. 
Milford,  with  the  calm  of  insulted  majesty.  "  It 
is  stuff  and  nonsense,  if  you  please." 

Mr.  Milford  was  somewhat  surprised  and 
discomfited  by  this  unlooked-for  mildness — so, 
with  his  intended  burst  of  eloquence  decidedly 
frostbitten,  he  fell  to  poking  the  fire  with  much 
vehemence,  and  muttering  fretfully  between  his 
teeth.  Mrs.  Milford  was  the  cleverest  woman 
in  the  county,  and  knew  how  to  manage  him. 

"  You  seem  vexed,  my  dear,"  said  she,  taking 
off  her  spectacles  with  delightful  composure. 

"  I  am  vexed,  Martha,"  broke  out  her  hus- 
band, chafing  and  fidgetting  himself  in  a  state 
of  uncomfortable  irritability,  very  unbecoming 
indeed  to  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  a  gentleman 
of  his  consequence.  *'  I  am  in  a  d d  un- 
pleasant condition  of  mind  this  morning  !" 

*'  There  is  no  necessity  for  swearing,  Mr. 
Milford,"  said  Martha,  with  lofty  dignity. 

"  None  at  all ! — I'm  sure  I  beg  your  pardon, 
my  dear,"  humbly  returned  her  lord,  his  courage 
almost  melting  from  her  majestic  eye ;   "  but  I 

VOL.    II.  C 
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am  really  annoyed,  Martha  !  really  quite  cut  up  ! 
We  cut  a  bad  figure  in  this  business,  my 
dear !" 

"In  what  business,  my  dear  Mr.  Milford ?" 
demanded  his  lady,  with  patient  serenity. 

"  Oh,  you  know  well  enough — now,  don't 
irritate  me,  Martha  !"  here  he  plucked  up  again 
— "  this  business  of  Kate  and  poor  young  Lech- 
mere." 

"  I  am  sorry  you  think  so,  Mr.  Milford,''  said 
Martha,  meekly,  taking  a  dainty  bit  of  fancy 
knitting,  kept  for  emergencies  like  the  present, 
from  her  pocket,  and  falling  to  work  with  serene 
calmness. 

"  I  think  so !  By  George,  everybody  must 
think  so  !"  retorted  the  worthy  magistrate,  work- 
ing himself  into  an  absolute  passion,  as  that  ter- 
rific bugbear,  public  opinion,  scowled  in  his  dis- 
mayed face.  "  We've  acted  shamefully,  Mrs. 
Milford, — unfeelingly,  heartlessly,  and  deserve 
to  be  hooted  round  the  county  !"  and  he  wiped 
the  perspiration  from  his  forehead  at  the  bare 
idea.  "  We've  behaved  like  a  couple  of  old 
fools,  and  Kate  like  a  heartless  little  coquette  — 
as  she  is,  thanks  to  your  bringing-up  !" 
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Mrs.  Mllford  stared  wildly,  but  her  lord,  fairly 
wound  up  to  fever  heat,  was  dashing  on  reck- 
less of  consequences,  and  had  cast  fear  to  the 
winds  for  the  present. 

"  Old  fools  !  Well,  really,  Robert— Mr.  Mil- 
ford,  pray  speak  for  yourself !  My  bringing-up  ! 
Kate  a  heartless  coquette  !   Well,  well ! — " 

"It's  true,  and  you  know  it,  Mrs.  Milford. 
Hav'n't  you  crammed  the  girl's  head  full  of 
nonsense  ?  Ain't  you  trying  with  all  your  might 
to  catch  this  militia  captain  for  her,  with  a  face 
like  a  block  in  a  barber's  window,  and  no  more 
brains  than  a — "  Mr.  Milford  w^as  somewhat 
at  a  loss  for  a  comparison — "  all  because  report 
says  he  has  two  thousand  a  year  ?" 

"  Certainly,  Mr.  Milford.  I  can  lay  my  hand 
on  my  heart,  and  say,  I  have  always  striven  to 
fulfil  a  mother's  duty." 

"  Pooh,  pooh,  Mrs.  Milford !  you  are  trying 
to  shirk  the  question.  I  say  about  poor  Arthur 
we  have  acted  shamefully,  heartlessly  !  everybody 
says  so.  I  can  tell  you,  with  my  own  ears  I've 
heard  a  good  deal  more  than  I  like — there, 
Martha !  Why,  old  Major  Gunterby,  who  dines 
very  often  at  the  mess  of  the  — th  regiment  at 

c  2 
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Thorsbnrg,  told  me  that  the  other  day  when  he 
was  there,  that  the  young  officers  were  talking 

about   it,   and   they   agreed    it   was    a    d d 

shame,  and  that  Kate  was  a  heartless  little 
flirt." 

"  Very  Christian  indeed  of  you,  Mr.  Milford, 
to  hear  your  own  child  abused  by  that  red-nosed 
old  major,  who's  always  half-drunk !"  retorted 
Mrs.  Milford,  with  feminine  indignation  twink- 
ling in  her  eyes  ;  *'  and  really,  what  a  parcel  of 
young  scapegraces  say  over  their  wine  is  not  of 
much  import  to  people  of  sense  ;  and  I  really 
wonder,  my  dear,  that  a  man  in  your  position, 
and  the  father  of  a  family,'*  said  Martha,  virtu- 
ously, "  is  not  ashamed  to  refer  to  such  conver- 
sations." 

Mr.  Milford  was  clearly  no  match  for  his 
wife  ;  he  felt  disagreeably  conscious  how  com- 
pletely her  lofty  suavity  and  condescension  marred 
his  eloquence,  how  his  halting  syllables  shrank 
frightened  from  her  powerful  eyes.  But  he 
blundered  on  notwithstanding,  resolved,  in  the 
heat  of  his  honest  indignation,  not  to  be  beaten 
out  of  the  field. 

"  Such  an   excellent  match  it  would  be  for 
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her !  a  thousand  times  better  one  than  your 
gingerbread  baronet — if  he  is  one — and  it  has 
been  so  long  a  settled  thing ;  and  his  father  was 
such  a  good  friend  and  neighbour  of  mine  for 
years ;  and  I  really  felt  for  poor  Arthur  as  a 
son—" 

"And  I  am  sure  I  did!"  and  Mrs.  Milford 
shook  her  head  till  the  pearl  pins  in  her  cap 
rattled  again  ;  '*  and  no  words  can  tell  how 
deeply  I  feel  for  the  poor,  dear  young  man,  and 
for  his  disappointment ;  but — " 

"  Pooh,  pooh,  Martha  !  don't  be  a  humbug, 
Martha,  whatever  you  are  !"  burst  out  her  hus- 
band, irritably.  "  Whose  fault  is  it  that  the 
marriage  is  broken  off,  I  should  like  to  know  ? 
Whose  fault  is  it  that  the  poor  boy's  feelings 
have  been  lacerated  and — " 

"  Mine,  unquestionably,  Mr.  Milford ;  I  ac- 
knowledge it,"  returned  Mrs.  Milford,  majesti- 
cally. "  Charity  begins  at  home ;  and  it  would 
really  be  rather  hard  to  sacrifice  one's  own  child 
from  motives  of  compassion.  And  really,  Mr. 
Milford,  if  the  nation  will  plunge  into  a  wicked 
and  unchristian  war,  and  if  foolish  young  men 
will  rush  into  the  midst  of  its  horrors,  from  an 
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absurd  wish  for  glory — why,  they  must  take  the 
consequences  of  their  folly,  however  lamentable 
they  may  be  !" 

"  Such  a  gallant  young  fellow  !"  muttered  Mr. 
Milford,  glancing  dismally,  and  with  courage  fast 
evaporating,  at  his  Martha's  inflexible  counte- 
nance, and  dignified  Roman  nose  ;  **  he  behaved 
so  finely  at  the  storming  of  the  Redan — why, 
everybody  here  looks  upon  him  as  a  hero  !" 

"  Of  course,  my  dear,  very  natural  and  grati- 
fying indeed — and  so  let  him  rest  upon  his 
laurels  !  We  shall  have  the  market  stocked  with 
Crimean  heroes  when  peace  is  concluded,"  said 
Mrs.  Milford,  rubbing  the  aforesaid  nose  with 
one  of  her  knitting-needles,  "  and  one  may  pick 
and  choose ;  but  if  my  daughter  is  to  have  a 
hero,  she  shall  have  one  with  perfect  limbs,  at  all 
events.  Why,  only  imagine — I'm  really  amazed 
at  you,  Mr.  Milford ! — he'll  have  to  walk  on 
crutches  all  his  life,  or  have  a  wooden  leg, 
which  is  a  most  unpleasant,  unpicturesque,  and 
really  abominable  thing." 

"  Poor  fellow  !"  said  Mr.  Milford,  ruefully. 

"  There,  I  do  hope  now  we  have  done  with  a 
painful   subject,"  returned  his  wife,   rising    to 
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depart.  "  I  must  go  and  look  after  Kate  ;  and 
you  know  my  sentiments,  Mr.  Milford  ;  and  I 
think  you  likewise  know  that  no  nonsense  of 
yours  will  alter  them.  We  fully  understand  each 
other  ;  and  I  must  really  beg  that  this  annoying 
topic  will  not  be  introduced  again — it  ruffles 
one's  nerves  most  disagreeably.  And  I  should 
advise  you  to  ride  over  to  the  Gables,  and  see 
Arthur,  and  put  things  on  a  satisfactory  foot- 
ing." 

**  A  satisfactory  one,  eh  ?"  groaned  Mr.  Mil- 
ford,  despondently. 

"  Certainly,  Mr.  Milford ;  it  is  necessary  that 
he  should  distinctly  understand — " 

"  He  understands  well  enough,  poor  lad  !" 

"  Don't  interrupt  me,  if  you  please,"  resumed 
Mrs.  Milford, with  striking  dignity,  that  quenched 
at  once  any  remaining  flicker  of  spirit  in  her 
crest-fallen  lord  ;  "  there  are  certain  little  pre- 
sents which  he  gave  Kate  before  he  went,  like  a 
fool,  to  that  wretched  Crimea,  and  letters,  and 
nonsenses,  which  ought  to  be  returned.  You 
had  better  take  them,  it  will  seem  more  friendly 
than  sending  them  by  a  servant ;  and,  besides, 
everything    must    be    done    properly ;    for    of 
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course,  Arthur — now  that  the  property  is  his 
own  —  is  of  some  position  in  the  county ; 
and  we  must  keep  friends  with  him,  for  his 
father's  sake  and  his  own,  poor,  dear  boy !" 
said  Mrs.  Milford,  dissolving  into  tender- 
ness. 

"  Friends  !"  groaned  her  husband  ;  "  I  should 
think  he'd  never  speak  to  us  again.  We  shall 
have  no  more  pleasant  dinners  at  the  Gables, 
Martha  !"  —  this  was  uttered  with  sincere  re- 
gret— "  Mrs.  Lechmere  doesn't  love  us.  She 
was  amazingly  high  and  mighty  the  other  day 
to  me,  saying,  amongst  other  things,  that  Ar- 
thur was  much  too  young  to  think  of  marry- 
ing yet,  and  that  he  would  have  no  difficulty 
ia  finding  a  suitable  wife  when  he  wished  to, 
giving  me  to  understand  that  she  was  very  glad 
to  shake  off  our  alliance." 

"  Pshaw  !  you  are  blind,  indeed,  Mr.  Milford," 
said  his  lady,  with  very  genuine  contempt,  and 
flushing  extremely  hot ;  "  can't  you  see  that  was 
mere  woman's  spite  ?  She's  a  female  Lucifer, 
that  Mrs.  Lechmere,  eaten  up  with  ridiculous 
pride ;  when  everybody  knows  she  was  a  ruined 
merchant's  daughter,  and  married  old  Septimus 
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for  his  money.     But  you  are  so  easily  taken  in  ! 

Pray  order  your  horse,  and  ride  over  ;  it's  eleven 

o'clock  now,  and  the  sooner  it's  done  the  better. 

I'll  bring  you  down    the  trinkets  and  things  ; 

and  you  may  as  well  hint  that  Kate  would  like 

her  picture  sent  back — " 

"To  give  to  the  Militiaman  !"  groaned  Mr. 

Milford. 

"  Don't  be  absurd,  Mr.  Milford — and  that  all 

her  letters,  foolish  things  !  had  better  be  burnt ; 

we  mustn't  do  things  by   halves — through  false 
delicacy." 

"  Oh,  dear,  dear !"  sighed  Mr.  Milford, 
piteously ;  "  how  am  I  to  say  all  that  to  the 
poor  fellow  ?" 

Mrs.  Milford  stayed  no  further  delay.  She 
rang  the  bell  herself,  ordered  the  horse,  then 
went  upstairs — leaving  her  husband  in  a  stupi- 
fied  condition ;  and  in  about  five  minutes 
returned,  with  a  dainty  ivory  casket,  highly 
scented,  and  containing  all  poor  Arthur's  pre- 
sents to  his  girl-lady-love,  pretty,  shining 
baubles, — precious  enough  then  in  Kate's  blue 
eyes  and  letters,  written — many  of  them — from 
the  Crimea — full  of  love,  and  hot  daring,  and 

c  3 
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boyish  vows  of  eternal  constancy — melancholy 
enough  to  read  now. 

These  relics  Mrs.  Milford  delivered  to  her 
disconsolate  lord,  with  a  strict  injunction  to 
take  care  of  them,  and  not  make  a  fool  of  him- 
self, but  to  arrange  things  properly  and  satis- 
factorily— Hke  a  sensible  man  of  the  world  ;  and 
above  all,  not  to  forget  to  mention  Kate's  pic- 
ture. 

And  the  horse  being  announced  at  this  junc- 
ture, and  his  lady — sweeping  away  with  all  speed, 
to  prevent  further  parley,  Mr.  Milford  had 
nothing  for  it,  but  with  a  mighty  sigh,  to  let 
the  servant  help  him  on  with  his  coat,  take  his 
hat  and  riding-stick,  mount,  and  ride  slowly 
down  the  avenue,  in  a  more  lugubrious  and 
discontented  frame  of  mind  than  he  ever  had 
felt  before,  and  filled  with  a  most  uncomfortable 
shame  at  his  errand. 

Most  devoutly,  during  that  dismal  ride, — he 
would  have  turned  back  once  or  twice,  but  for 
sheer  dread  of  his  Martha — did  he  cling  to  the 
hope  that  Arthur  would  not  be  well  enough  to 
see  him,  forunder  the  dull  crust  of  worldliness 
and  pomposity,  Mr.  Milford,  M.P.  as  he  was, 
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had  a  warm  heart ;  and  could  not  but  feel, 
with  a  sting  of  honest  pain  and  shame,  that 
he  was  treating  unkindly,  and  unworthily,  the 
son  of  his  old  friend,  now  beyond  the  reach  of 
friendship  or  regret. 

The  hope  faded  into  nothing,  however,  when 
he  reached  the  old,  weU-known  house,  on  whom 
the  misfortune  of  its  master  seemed  to  have  cast 
a  heavier  shadow  than  ever,  for  the  footman — 
who  answered  his  ring,  and  at  first  greeted  his 
question  with  a  doubtful  stare, — went  into  the 
house  "to  inquire;"  and  presently  returned  with 
the  unwelcome  news,  that  Captain  Lechmere 
was  in  the  library,  and  would  be  very  glad  to  see 
him. 

Never  had  Robert  Milford,  Esq. — snug, 
smooth  -  shaven,  trimly  -  dressed,  comfortable 
gentleman — crossed  that  old,  familiar  hall  before 
with  such  a  shy,  nervous,  discomforted — not 
to  say  sneaking — tread ;  and  when  the  servant 
threw  open  the  library  door,  and  announced  him, 
he  could  have  found  it  in  his  heart  fairly  to 
turn  tail  and  flee. 

The  room  looked  quiet  and  cosy  enough,  with 
a  red,  glowing  fire,  and  Arthur  alone,  lying  on 
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the  sofa.  Mr.  Milford  stood  speechless  at  the 
sight  of  him  ;  all  other  feelings  but  those  of 
honest  regret  and  real  compassion  were  swept 
away,  as  before  the  wind,  by  one  look  at  the 
worn  pallor  and  languor  of  the  handsome  young 
face, — and  he  loathed  his  errand  more  than 
ever. 

"Well,  Arthur,  my  dear  boy,  and  how  are 
you  ?''  wringing,  with  hearty  warmth  the  hand 
stretched  out  to  welcome  him.  "  Getting  on 
pretty  well?  but,  Lord  bless  me,  how  altered 
you  are  !  I  should  scarcely  have  known  you — I 
declare  I  —  bless  my  soul ;  this  is  a  bad 
business  !" 

Having  brought  these  disjointed  exclamations 
to  a  close,  Mr.  Milford  at  last  brought  himself 
to  an  anchor,  on  a  chair,  and  in  attempting  to 
place  the  ivory  box,  which  he  still  held,  on  the 
table,  missed  it  in  his  agitation,  and  let  it  drop 
on  the  floor,  whence  he  stooped  to  pick  it  up 
with  a  muttered  something  like  an  oath,  and 
then,  wiping  his  forehead,  remarked  again — 
from  sheer  confusion  of  mind — "  that  it  was  a 
very  bad  business  indeed." 

♦'  Is — is    that    anything    for    me  ?"    asked 
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Arthur,  whose  eyes  were  rivetted  with  a  sort  of 
nervous  fascination  on  the  casket. 

"  Yes, — no  !"  stammered  his  guest,  in  much 
confusion,  "  that  is, — we'll  talk  of  that  after- 
wards,  my  dear  boy, — confound  it !  I'm  de- 
lighted to  see  you  looking  so  well — I  mean  I'm 
shocked  to  see  you  looking  so  ill, — I  hope  you're 
picking  up  strength  ? — Bless  me,  it  is  quite  hot 
to  day, — I  mean — very  cold  ;  riding  through  the 
wind  has  put  me  quite  in  a  glow."  And  the 
good  man  mopped  his  forehead  till  it  shone  like 
a  red-hot  coal. 

Arthur  raised  himself  with  an  effort  into  a 
sitting  posture  on  the  sofa,  and  resting  his  head 
on  his  hand,  fixed  on  his  visitor  a  glance  of  me- 
lancholy, restless  inquiry,  that  reduced  that 
gentleman's  senses  to  a  still  more  unpleasant 
state  of  confusion. 

How  he  was  to  break  the  subject  of  his  visit, 
was  a  hopeless  problem,  from  the  solution  of 
which  he  shrunk  nervously. 

"  It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  come  and  see  me," 
Arthur  said,  glancing  with  restless  anxiety  from 
his  visitor's  perplexed  countenance  to  the  well- 
known  box  on  the  table. 

"  Oh,  don't  mention  it  !"   returned  Mr.  Mil- 
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ford  hastily,  staring  very  hard  at  the  fire,  as  if 
asking  from  it  counsel  in  his  dilemma.  "  I'm 
delighted,  Fm  sure,  to  do  anything  in  my 
power,  Arthur,  my  dear  boy, — and  I  wish  my 
power  was  greater — I  do  assure  you,"  said  Mr. 
Milford,  feeling  the  instant  he  had  uttered  it, 
that  this  was  an  undignified  confession ;  "  and  I 
hope  you  don't  suffer  much  now  ?"  catching,  like 
a  drowning  man,  at  every  straw. 

"  No — very  little.  I  am  getting  well — if  I 
could  only  gain  strength.  I  am  still  so  miser- 
ably weak, — but  we  must  have  patience,"  Arthur 
answered,  trying  to  speak  bravely. 

"  And  when  will  you  be  able  to  come  and  see 
us  ?"  said  Mr.  Milford,  feeling,  with  a  sort  of 
desperation,  that  he  was  blundering  more  hope- 
lessly every  moment. 

Arthur  was  silent  for  a  moment,  then  he  said 
— flushing  uneasily,  and  with  a  little  of  the  old 
haughtiness  in  his  low  tone — "  It  will  be  some 
time  before  I  can  walk,  I  am  afraid ;  and  per- 
haps I  should  not  be  a  very  welcome  visitor. 
Will  you  forgive  me,"  he  went  on  restlessly — 
"if  I  entreat  you  to  speak  out  plainly — and  yet 
you  need  not,  for  I  can  .guess  your  errand." 
Very  mournfully  were  the  words  spoken. 
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"  And  a  d d  disagreeable  one  it  is — re- 
pugnant to  every  feeling  in  me !"  said  Mr.  Mil- 
ford,  bouncing  up  from  his  chair,  and  beginning 
to  pace  the  room  in  great  excitement ;  "  and — 
and,  Arthur,  my  dear  boy,  I  entreat  you  to  be- 
lieve it  is  none  of  my  making ;  that — that  if  I 
was  master  in  my  own  house" — even  in  the 
midst  of  his  agitation  he  pulled  up  here  with  a 
frightened  jerk,  and  felt  that  he  had  committed 
himself  wofully — "  I  mean,  of  course,  if  I  chose 
to  exert  to  the  full  my  paternal  authority,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Milford,  with  a  dignified  wave  of 
the  hand,  intended  to  do  away  the  effect  of  his 
former  rash  mistake.  "  But  Kate  being  an  only 
child  has  always  been  a  spoilt  one;  and  women 
will  be  women,  my  dear  Lechmere ;  and  so 
there  is  no  help  for  it,  I  am  afraid  !  But  I 
do  entreat  you  to  believe" — here  he  shook  off 
his  embarrassment,  and  spoke  with  friendly 
heartiness — "  that  1  have  no  hand  in  this  mar- 
riage being  broken  off,  and  that  it  is  the  wish 
of  my  heart  it  should  go  on." 

"  Indeed  I  believe  you,"  and  Arthur  stretched 
out  his  worn  hand,  which  the  other  shook 
warmly,  as  he  felt  his  eyes  grow  dim.     "  Don't 
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distress  yourself  with  further  explanations.  I 
was  prepared  for  all  this.  Indeed  I  do  not 
blame  you — nor  Kate.  It  is  better  so  perhaps 
— I  could  not  naake  her  happy  now — altered 
as  I  am." 

*'  It's  a  shameful  thing,  by  George !"  said 
Mr.  Milford,  fidgetting  about  the  room  in  a 
high  state  of  nervous  wrath.  "  A  heartless 
business,  and  I  wish  I  could  help  it — but  I 
can't !  We  cut  a  shocking  figure  in  this  aifair ! 
You'll  never  have  reason  to  speak  well  of  us 
again,  Arthur !"  with  a  quiver  of  apprehension 
in  his  voice  that,  in  spite  of  his  wretchedness, 
forced  a  faint  smile  to  Arthur's  face. 

*'You  need  not  be  alarmed  ;  I  shall  never 
speak  otherwise  of  you.  Even  were  there  no 
other  reason,  my  love  for  Katie  would  keep  me 
silent." 

"  Pooh,  pooh  !  Kate  doesn't  deserve  it ;  and 
human  nature  will  be  human  nature,"  said  Mr. 
Milford,  with  an  indignant  groan.  "  It's  im- 
possible that  you  can  ever  speak  well  of  us 
again,  though  you  always  were  the  best- hearted 
lad  that  ever" — 

**  Don't  distress  yourself;  for  the  memory  of 
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old  times,  and  of  my  dearest  hopes  will  always 
keep  us  friends.  Will  you  not  tell  me" — his 
hand  pointed  with  an  impatient  quiver  towards 
the  box — "  what  that  contains  ?" 

'*  Oh  !  that's  a  mere  nothing,  my  dear  boy, 
a  mere  nothing !"  stammered  Mr.  Milford, 
growing  desperately  hot  about  the  ears.  "  Only 
some  trifling  presents,  I  believe,  made  by  you 
to  Kate,  and  which  she,  of  course,  thought  bet- 
ter to  return — also  some  letters,  I  think,  which 
— which,  I  imagine,  had  better  be  burnt. 
You'll  agree  with  me  there,  as  they  can  only 
excite  disagreeable  recollections." 

"  Kate  wished  them  burnt  ?"  iVrthur  asked, 
half  inaudibly. 

"  Ye-es,  certainly,  I  believe  so,"  said  Mr. 
Milford,  ruefully. 

"  Will  you  give  me  the  box  ?" 

He  took  the  letters  out,  glanced  over  them 
with  a  bitter  smile,  threw  them  together  into 
the  fire,  and  held  the  poker  on  them  till  they 
were  consumed,  and  a  few  grey  ashes — emblems 
of  Kate's  faith,  and  sole  relics  of  his  first- 
love  dream — floated  up  the  chimney.  Arthur 
watched  them  disappear. 
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*'  So  has  died  out  my  life's  sunshine,"  he 
muttered,  half  unconsciously.  He  had  thrown 
the  casket  back  on  the  table ;  it  upset,  and 
some  of  the  trinkets  dropped  out  on  the  floor, 
where  they  might  have  laid  unheeded  till  they 
were  trodden  on,  perhaps,  had  not  Mr.  Milford, 
who  thought  it  a  pity  such  pretty  things,  that 
cost  money,  should  be  lost,  picked  them  up  like 
a  careful  man  as  he  was. 

"  You  will  tell  Miss  Milford  that  you  saw 
this  done  ?"  Arthur  said,  as  he  leant  back  on 
the  sofa,  and  rested  his  head  on  his  hand. 

"  Yes,  yes  !  Don't  worry  yourself  any  more, 
my  dear  boy,"  said  Mr.  Milford,  really  alarmed 
to  see  how  exceedingly  weary  he  looked. 

"There  is  something  else — Kate's  letters  to 
me" — a  flush  crossed  his  cheek  as  he  spoke. 
"  She  will  wish  them  destroyed." 

He  rose  with  a  painful  effort,  crossed  the 
room  with  the  aid  of  his  crutches,  unlocked  a 
desk  on  a  side-table,  and  took  out  another  roll 
of  letters  written  in  a  small,  delicate,  girl's  hand, 
and  tied  together  with  a  long  tress  of  silky 
brown  hair.  This  he  removed  with  a  trembling 
hand,  and  put  back  again,  and  then  returning  to 
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the  fire,  flung  the  letters,  as  before,  into  the 
blaze,  and  again  watched  the  ashes  float  up  the 
chimney. 

*'  I  cannot  burn  the  hair,"  he  said,  in  a  low 
tone,  as  he  sunk  down  on  the  sofa.  '*  I  will 
return  it.     Is  there  anything  else  ?" 

"  I  should  think  not,"  said  Mr.  Milford,  with 
a  dismal  groan.  *'  That  is — Kate's  picture,  I 
believe,  my  dear  Lechmere." 

Unhappy  man  !  the  cleverest  woman  in  the 
county  was  indeed  a  potent  sorceress  that  the 
thought  of  her  should  drive  him  to  these  mul- 
tiplied outrages! 

*'  True,  I  wore  it  at  the  storming  of  the 
Redan,"  Arthur  murmured,  half  to  himself. 
"It  was  in  my  breast  when  I  fell  shattered  and 
bleeding — it  is  no  use  talking  of  that !  I 
beg  your  pardon  for  dreaming  aloud.  I  will 
send  back  the  picture  to-morrow — to-day  1 
mean." 

"  Oh,  no  hurry,  no  hurry,"  reiterated  Mr. 
Milford,  in  desperate  confusion. 

*'  Forgive  me ;  the  sooner  it  is  done  the 
better.  I  trust  we  have  done  with  this  painful 
subject !" 
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"  Ay,"  groaned  Mr.  Milford  ;  "  I  wish  from 
my  soul  it  had  never  been  begun." 

He  glanced  at  Arthur's  attitude  of  hopeless 
weariness,  as  he  lay  with  his  head  resting  on 
his  hand — at  the  drooping  languor  of  the  colour- 
less cheek  and  downcast  eyes,  and  wished  him- 
self out  of  the  house  harder  than  ever. 

"  We  shall  still  be  friends,  I  hope,  Lech  mere," 
he  stammered.  "  This  confounded  business 
won't  make  a  breach  between  us  ?" 

He  wrung  heartily  the  nerveless  hand  trem- 
blingly held  out. 

"  There  is  no  fear  of  that.  May  I  beg  you 
to  leave  me  now  ?  I  am  rather  tired,"  Arthur 
said  faintly. 

Mr.  Milford  jumped  up  with  nervous  alacrity. 

"  Certainly,  certainly.  I  am  shocked,  really, 
my  dear  boy,  at  my  own  carelessness.  Pray 
don't  trouble  yourself  to  ring  the  bell — on  no 
account — God  bless  you —  !  Don't  think  of 
moving — all  health  and  happiness  attend  you, 
and"— 

And  stumbling  over  his  good  wishes,  in  dire 
confusion  of  mind,  Mr.  Milford  backed,  and 
bowed,  and  stammered,  till  he  found  himself,  to 
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his  intense  relief,  outside  the  door,  whence  he 
fairly  sneaked — there  is  no  other  word  to  de- 
scribe his  progress — to  the  front  porch,  mounted 
his  horse,  and  rode  away  in  a  bitterly  misan- 
thropical state  of  mind. 

And  Arthur  lay  still,  his  face  hidden  in  his 
hands,  shrinking  wearily  from  the  light,  from 
human  sights  and  sounds,  trying  to  press  home 
to  his  sinking  heart  the  agony  of  the  cruel  dis- 
appointment, the  blank  void  where  had  fallen 
down  the  glowing  castle  of  his  young  warm 
hopes,  striving  to  look  bravely  on  the  charred 
ruins — the  dreary  emptiness  of  that  enchanted 
palace.  Mental  wretchedness  had  by  this  time 
woke  up  bodily  pain  to  keep  its  grim  company, 
but  it  was  no  bodily  pain  that  forced  this 
desponding  cry  from  the  boy's  lips,  from  the 
depth  of  his  soul — 

"  Kate,  Kate,  maimed,  crippled  as  you  might 
have  been,  your  beauty  marred  by  some  stroke 
of  evil  fortune,  I  would  not  have  forsaken  you  ! 
I  would  have  kept  my  faith  !" 

There  was  no  answer  to  the  cry ;  it  broke 
forth,  and  seemed  to  die  out  in  empty  air. 

Poor  fellow  1   no  marvel    that  all  stirring  me- 
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mories  of  the  past  were  forgotten  in  the  crush  of 
his  fallen  hopes, — that  all  seemed  black  and 
dreary.  Not  one  gleam  of  sunshine  to  light  up 
the  long,  barren  way  to  the  grave  ? 

He  did  not  give  way  weakly,  to  all  this ;  ill 
able  as  he  was,  he  wrestled  passionately  with  his 
exhausted  self.  Coward  spirit !  unbent  by  peril 
and  privation,  by  want  and  cold,  rising  with 
fiery  eagerness  to  meet  the  enemy  in  the  face, 
and  win  fame  in  the  jaws  of  death  ;  and  yet 
fainting  and  shrinking,  and  crying  out  at  a 
woman's  lack  of  faith  ! 

Shame,  shame  ! — is  it  thus  a  soldier  bears  the 
fate  of  many  a  thousand-fold  worthier  than  him- 
self? But  he  was  too  sunk  in  strength  and 
spirits  as  yet  for  the  appeal  to  find  any  inward 
echo.  He  longed  with  the  feverish  impatience 
of  a  sick  man,  for  some  kind  voice,  for  the  pres- 
sure of  a  friendly  hand, — the  silence  of  the  old 
haunted  room,  the  dull  grey  sky,  and  moaning 
wind  without,  weighed  with  a  sense  of  intolerable 
dreariness  on  his  faint  heart,  and  languid,  dis- 
abled frame.  The  heavy  afternoon  hours  seemed 
mournfully  endless. 

Roland  had  gone  out  shooting  to  make  up  for 
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his  late  confinement,  strictly  impressing  upon  his 
brother  not  to  m.ove  from  the  sofa  till  he  came 
back,  for  fear  of  any  accident — a  needless  caution, 
for  any  exertion  made  him  sick  and  faint.  Mrs. 
Lechmere  was  out  driving — so  Arthur  had  been 
told  when  he  inquired  for  her. 

So  the  day  dragged  on,  and  the  winter  twi- 
light darkened  over  him  ;  and  then  there  came 
floating  through  his  weary  brain,  out  of  the  pro- 
found stillness  of  the  room,  dim,  old  childish 
memories  of  holy  words,  hymns  and  scripture 
verses,  lisped  when  he  was  a  tiny  child,  at  the 
knee  of  a  pale,  gentle,  faintly-remembered  wo- 
man, in  the  shadowy  summer  twilight,  her  arm 
round  him,  and  her  loving  eyes  on  his  face — 
solemn  and  beautiful  words,  tender  church 
music — "  Call  upon  me  in  the  day  of  trouble  :  I 
will  deliver  thee,  and  thou  shalt  glorify  me." 
*'  Cast  thy  burden  upon  the  Lord."  *'  His  com- 
passions fail  not ;  they  are  new  every  morning," 
thoughts  of  like  words,  listened  to  in  the  services 
in  the  Crimea, — bearing  then  a  deeper  meaning, 
or  more  awful  beauty — under  the  free  sky,  in  the 
presence  of  the  enemy, — spoken  by  some  faith- 
ful messenger  of  the  great  King,  to  brave  men 
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under  arms — listening  with  hushed  breath,  and 
in  solemn  silence,  strengthened  by  the  words  of 
life — to  look  death  more  calmly  in  the  face. 

They  swept  over  his  sick  heart  with  a 
softening  touch  of  pity  and  tenderness,  like  an 
angel's  whisper ;  he  clasped  his  hands  over  his 
eyes,  and  the  prayer  broke — slowly  and  faintly 
at  first — from  his  lips,  not  unheard,  pv^rhaps, 
by  the  great  and  loving  Father, — then  rose 
into  an  agony  of  silent  entreaty — "  Give  me 
strength — give  me  faith,  oh,  God !  all  great  and 
all  compassionate  !  to  understand  these  dark 
mysteries,  to  bear,  like  a  man  and  a  Christian, 
what  thou  hast  laid  upon  me,  let  light  shine 
into  my  darkness  1" 

The  footman,  who  brought  in,  and  arranged 
on  the  table  with  considerable  clatter,  his  mas- 
ter's spare  invalid  dinner,  seeing  him  lie  with 
his  hands  still  over  his  eyes,  thought  him  asleep  ; 
and  after  making  as  much  noise  as  he  con- 
veniently could,  mentally  determined  that  it 
was  a  pity  to  wake  the  poor  young  gentleman, 
and  so  went  downstairs  again,  to  announce  the 
fact  to  the  conclave  in  the  servants'  hall ;  and 
also  his  opinion,    that   old   Mil  ford's   visit   had 
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done  the  Captain  no  good,  in  which  all  the  com- 
pany indignantly  concurred. 

The  housemaid,  who  took  in  the  Family 
Herald,  and  was  romantically  inclined,  further 
gave  her  decided  conviction,  in  a  forcible  man- 
ner, that  Miss  Kate  was  a  heartless  minx  ;  and 
that  no  young  woman  who  know'd  what  love 
meant,  would  cast  off  her  sweetheart  because  he 
had  lost  a  limb,  fighting  Kke  a  hero  for  queen 
and  country,  "  agin  them  Rooshians ;"  in  which 
womanly  opinion  she  was  strongly  supported  by 
the  gallant  Thompson,  who  was  supposed  by  his 
female  friends,  to  have  strong  secret  aspirations  for 
military  glory  existing  in  his  soul— and  vehemently 
opposed  by  Mrs.  Lechmere's  maid,  who  wore  ring- 
lets, and  was  considered  a  scornful  creature  in  her 
own  circle  ;  and  for  whose  love  a  market  gardener 
in  the  neighbouring  town  was  supposed  to  have 
hung  himself.  This  disdainful  beauty  opining 
that  Miss  Kate  had  acted  as  every  woman,  as 
knew  her  own  value  would  have  acted,  and  that 
though  glory  was  a  mighty  fine  thing,  still  a 
wooden  leg  was  a  hard  pill  to  swallow. 

Here  Mrs.  Lechmere's  pony  carriage  whirl- 
ing up  to  the  door,  and  the  flight  of  Thompson, 
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to  answer  the  bell,  changed  the  current  of  their 
talk. 

"  How  strange  Missus  had  grown  lately,  to  be 
sure" — was  the  confused  impression  on  all  their 
minds ;  but  they  could  not  fathom  the  mysteries 
in  those  cold  blue  eyes,  and  still  implacable  face. 

She  came  in — chilled  from  her  long  drive, 
and  as  she  gave  her  cloak  and  bonnet  into  her 
maid's  hands,  asked  if  there  were  a  good  fire  in 
the  library.  Lucy  believed  there  was,  and  the 
Captain  was  there  alone. 

Mr.  Roland  had  not  come  home ;  and  the 
Captain,  poor  fellow !  in  order  to  wage  harder 
strife,  against  heart-sickness  and  oppressive 
languor,  had  risen  from  his  despondent  posture, 
when  his  mother  entered  the  hbrary,  and,  his 
curls  resting  wearily  on  his  hand,  was  trying 
desperately  hard  to  read,  a  process  which  con- 
sisted of  dropping  the  book  every  five  minutes, 
and  pressing  his  hand  to  his  forehead.  It  was 
a  dismal  effort,  and  he  abandoned  it,  as  Mrs. 
Lechmere  came  in. 

"  It's  no  use — I  can't  read,  it  makes  my  head 
ache  and  swim  to-night.  Oh,  dear  mother ! — 
I    am    so  glad   to    see    you, — come    and    kiss 
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me  ;  I  have  been  so  lonely  all  these  weary 
hours.'* 

It  touched  even  her  cold  heart,  as  she  came 
near  him,  to  see  the  young  man  of  twenty-two, 
in  the  flower  of  his  youth  and  beauty,  maimed 
and  helpless,  only  able  to  move  with  pain  and 
difficulty,  and  to  note  the  worn  look  of  sufiFering 
on  his  femininely  beautiful  features  spiritualised 
by  illness.  The  thought  fell  cold  upon  her 
shrinking  soul  —  with  what  a  prostrate,  de- 
fenceless enemy  was  she  warring. 

She  sat  down  beside  him,  and  by  some 
strange  impulse  spoke  a  few  kind  words,  putting 
her  lips  to  his  forehead. 

"  You  look  tired,  Arthur,  —  are  you  in 
pain  ?" 

"  No,  but  I  am  wretchedly  w^eak, — I  think  I 
have  been  sitting  up  too  long  to-day ;  and — and 
I  had  a  visit  from  Mr.  Milford,  which  has  upset 
me  rather.'' 

"  A  formidable  infliction.  Lie  quiet,  and  try 
to  go  to  sleep  for  a  little  while,  —  you  look 
flushed  and  excited." 

"  Yes,  I  will  try,  if  you  will  sit  by  me — will 
you,  dear  mother  ?"  putting  her  hand  intreatingly 
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to  his  lips  ;  "  it  is  such   comfort  to  feel  you  are 
near  me." 

"  Well,  I  will  indulge  you.  You  had  better  not 
talk  now."  Her  manner  was  so  cold  and  un- 
genial  to  his  weary  mood,  that  he  sighed  and 
moved  uneasily,  as  if  in  pain.  Presently  he  spoke 
— forcing  a  melancholy  smile. 

*'  Mes  affaires  de  coeur  are  settled  now, 
mother.  Kate  sent  back  my  poor  presents  to- 
day, by  her  father.  It  is  better  so,  perhaps  :  I 
could  not  make  her  happy  now,  and  I  could  not 
expect  that  bright,  lovely  little  thing  to  marry  a 
man  with  one  leg.  But  it  seemed  hard  too," 
dropping  his  voice  very  low;  "  I  loved  her  so  very, 
very  much." 

"  Do  not  worry  yourself  i)y  talking  of  it.  You 
are  well  rid  of  her,"  said  Mrs  Lechmere's  frozen 
voice.  It  was  hard,  ungracious  truth  so  coldly 
and  frigidly  spoken,  that  he  shrank  from  it  with 
a  sigh  of  heart-pain,  and,  dropping  his  head  on 
the  pillow,  tried  to  shut  out  that  iron  visage  of 
remorseless  fate.  His  mother  sat  by  watching 
the  young,  handsome,  weary  face  ;  it  had  formed 
part  of  her  troubled  thoughts  and  nightmare 
dreams  lately,  and  had  become  a  phantom  to 
her.     "  I  ought  to  love  this  poor,  wounded  boy, 
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who  wants  ray  tenderness  so  much — this  brave 
young  soldier,  frank,  honourable,  generous.  I 
ought  to  forget  and  forgive  a  whole  lifetime  of 
wrongs,  heaped  on  me  by  his  dead  father ; — but  I 
wnll  not,  while  breath  lasts  !" 

She  plucked  and  wrenched  away  from  her,  as 
one  might  a  noisome,  clinging  weed,  the  one 
softened  thought  of  woman's  pity,  the  passing 
by  of  an  angel's  wing,  and  in  her  wilful  hard- 
ness turned  her  back  upon  him.  Arthur  moaned 
in  his  half-sleep,  from  some  sudden  shoot  of  pain, 
as  she  withdrew  her  hand  from  his  ;  but  that  did 
not  stay  her.  Close  upon  the  sound,  came  ano- 
ther— a  low  tap  on  the  window-shutter,  and  that 
froze  her  very  blood.  She  would  have  cried  out, 
but  her  lips  seemed  glued  together :  for  one  in- 
stant she  stood  shuddering  with  helpless  horror. 
The  next,  her  native  spirit  awoke  again,  and  with 
an  impatient  exclamation  at  her  own  folly,  she 
walked  quickly  to  the  window,  drew  back  the 
heavy  curtain,  and  unfolded  the  shutter,  pre- 
pared, if  it  were  Roland,  to  scold  him  sharply 
for  his  folly.  But  it  was  not  Roland — this 
stealthy  visitor — some  one  very  unlike  him,  with 
that  scant,  dry,  grizzled  hair,  and  stony  visage. 
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that  to-night  she  shuddered  at  with  some  wild 
thought  of  shutting  him  out  and  crying  for  aid, 
so  like  an  evil  spirit  did  he  seem,  stepping  in 
from  the  dark  night  and  the  rushing  wind. 

"  You  choose  a  strange  time  for  coming,  and 
a  strange  mode  of  entrance,"  she  said,  her  haughty 
soul  flashing  up  into  her  white  face. 

**  I  think  we  agreed  to  dispense  with  ceremony, 
as  more  convenient  and  suitable,  Mrs.Lechmere." 

He  unbuttoned  his  great  coat,  warmed  his 
hands  over  the  fire,  and  passed  them  through 
his  wiry  hair,  with  an  air  of  being  at  home. 
Her  nerves  quivered  at  his  easy  insolence  ;  she 
loathed  his  presence  unspeakably,  but  the  mise- 
rable consciousness  that  he  held  over  her  head 
a  sword  ready  at  any  instant  to  fall,  kept  her 
silent,  raging  as  she  was.  She  had  fallen  low — 
to  the  very  dust  of  the  earth — to  be  the  slave 
of  this  low-bred  attorney — this  mean,  obscure 
lump  of  human  mud  begrimed  with  the  stain  of 
innumerable  frauds — his  whole  existence  a  lie  ! 
He  had  much  of  the  wolf  about  him,  she 
thought,  glancing  at  him  with  a  kind  of  fasci- 
nated dread,  as  he  stood  by  the  fire,  showing 
his  sharp,  yellowish  teeth  by  a  silent  grin  pe- 
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culiar  to  himself,  and  intensely  disagreeable,  and 
still  slowly  rubbing  up  his  coarse  hair. 

"  Have  you  anything  new  to  say  to  me  ?'* 
she  asked,  forcing  herself  to  speak. 

"  A  trifle,  merely,"  he  returned,  drawing  his 
hand  slowly  across  his  chin,  and  eyeing  her 
through  his  grey  eyelashes.  "  I  should  not  have 
walked  over  from  Thorsbury — " 

"And  forced  your  way  in  like  a  thief!"  she 
broke  in,  passionately  •  but  he  took  no  notice  of 
the  interruption. 

"  This  extremely  dark,  blustering,  winter  night 
for  nothing." 

"  Hush  !  speak  lower,  for  the  love  of  mercy  !" 
The  words  broke  from  her  in  a  sharp,  af- 
frighted whisper,  for  Arthur  just  then  moved 
uneasily  in  his  sleep, — "  you  will  wake  him." 

He  turned  with  a  start,  and  saw  the  sleeper 
for  the  first  time. 

"  Dear  me !  this  is  unfortunate.  I  did  not 
suppose  that  Captain  Lechmere  was  yet  able  to 
come  down  stairs.  Is  he  very  sound  asleep,  do 
you  think?" 

He  took  the  candle  from  the  chimney,  and 
moving  closer  to  the  sofa,  held  it  up  and  gazed 
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at  the  prostrate  form.  The  pale,  beautiful  face 
of  the  brave,  unfortunate,  young  soldier  might 
have  been  a  stone,  for  any  touch  of  compassion 
with  which  he  looked  upon  it. 

*'  He  looks  very  ill,  Mrs.  Lech  mere." 

"  Yes,"  said  she,  in  her  lifeless  voice. 

"  The  loss  of  his  leg  must  be  a  grievous  wound 
to  his  vanity.  He  is  what  the  world  calls  a  hand- 
some young  gentleman — a  curled  and  scented  jack- 
anapes, whom  ladies  love.  Well,  the  Russian  bullet 
had  no  pity  for  the  beauty  it  spoilt.  Brave  bullet ! 
my  benison  on  you  and  the  arm  that  fired  you." 

It  seemed  as  though  their  presence  in  the  room 
oppressed  the  wounded  man  painfully  ;  he  moved 
as  if  ill  at  ease,  and  murmured  some  broken 
words  in  his  restlessness. 

"  Small  marvel  that  you  cannot  sleep  quietly, 
my  young  squire,  in  this  cursed  chamber,"  Rug- 
more  hissed  out  wrathfully  from  between  his 
teeth,  "  the  blood  of  him  your  father  murdered 
staining  its  floor  1" 

His   look  was  so  vindictive,  that  with  a  new- 
terror  lest  he  should  strike  his  defenceless  enemy 
she  drew  nearer  to   the  sofa  ;  but  the  fire  died 
out  from   the  attorney's   grey  eyes,  he  replaced 
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the  candle  on  the  chimney-piece,  and  withdraw- 
ing to  the  other  side  of  the  fire,  became  still  and 
stony  as  before. 

"Will  you  say  quickly  what  you  have  to 
say  ?"  Mrs.  Lechmere  asked,  in  a  suppressed 
whisper,  still  watching,  with  nervous  anxiety, 
Arthur's  restless  starts  and  sighs,  as  he  struggled 
with  some  oppressive  dream.  "  I  expect  my 
son's  return  every  instant." 

"It  is  not  much,"  regarding  her  stedfastly 
with  his  ill-favoured  eyes.  "  Have  you  spoken 
to  Captain  Lechmere  yet  about  the  man 
Thorpe  ?" 

"  Thorpe  ?" 

"  You  have  not  forgotten  all  about  him,  I 
suppose?"  returned  he,  with  an  impatient  snarl 
that  made  him  wonderfully  hideous ;  "  that  riot- 
ous, drunken,  poaching  vagabond,  your  tenant 
on  the  hill  that  you  want  to  get  rid  of?" 

'*  Not  yet.  Arthur  has  been  too  ill  to  be 
worried  with  business." 

"  Your  tenderness  is  highly  commendable  !" 
He  showed  all  his  teeth  by  one  of  his  noiseless 
grins.  "  But  there  is  no  need  of  the  interesting 
invaUd  being  worried  in    the    smallest  degree. 
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Give  me  a  warrant  for  turning  him  out,  and  I'll 
take  the  trouble  off  your  hands."  She  stood 
looking  at  him  in  a  silent,  perplexed,  terrified 
fashion,  most  strange  to  see  in  one  so  freezingly 
cold  and  lofty.  "  I  can  see  '  Why  ?'  written  in 
your  face.  You  have  not  your  usual  quick- 
ness of  comprehension  to-night,  Mrs.  Lech- 
mere.  Do  you  not  perceive  that  John  Thorpe 
is  an  ignorant,  brutal,  pig-headed  English 
savage,  who,  his  blood  set  boiling,  and  his 
passions  well  stirred  up  by  a  fancied  wrong, 
would  be  the  very  man  to  do  something  for 
which  neither  judge  nor  jury  would  find  you  or 
I  responsible,  to  take  his  revenge  into  his  own 
dirty  hands,  and  receive  its  consequences  on  his 
own  stupid  head.  Do  you  comprehend  me  ?" 
Yes.  She  understood  now,  gazing  down  into  a 
gulf  deep  and  terrible,  and  seeing  at  its  bottom 
herself  lying  with  his  foot  upon  her  neck  !  "  Si- 
lence gives  consent.  May  I  presume  to  ask  you 
for  that  warrant  ?" 

She  would  have  signed  her  own  death-war- 
rant to  get  free  from  him.  She  went  to  the 
writing  table,  and  scrawled,  with  a  shaking  hand, 
a  few  hnes,  which  she  thrust  into  his,  and  then 
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wildly  bade  him  go,  for  her  soul's  sake.  He 
muttered  some  obsequious  compliment  on  her 
quickness  of  action,  and  then,  buttoning  up  his 
coat,  went  out  with  slouched  head  into  the  win- 
ter night  and  the  darkness  that  seemed  his  na- 
tive region. 

He  was  gone,  and  she  could  breathe  ;  but  she 
had  barely  time  to  fasten  the  glass  door,  and 
close  the  shutter  after   him,  when  a  painful  cry 

from  Arthur  broke  the  ghostly  quiet  of  the  room. 
She  hurried  to  him,  shivering  in  her  guilty  terror 

and  remorse.    "  What  is  it  ?  what  is  it  ?" 
"  I  have  had  a  terrible  dream,"  Arthur  said, 

with  a  shudder. 

"  Only  a  dream  ?    Rouse  yourself,  and  forget 

it  then." 

But  even   as  she   spoke,  she  looked  awfully 

over  her  shoulder  into  the  dimness  of  the  room, 

thinking,  with  a  cold  horror  upon   her,  of  the 

living  presence  that  had  lately  darkened  it,  the 

enemy's  eyes  that  had  bent  over  the  sleeper,  and 

flung  a  terror  on  his  dreams. 

"  You  have  been  excited  and  worried  to-day ; 

your  hand  is  very  hot   now.     Lie  still,  and  try 

to  forget  this  feverish  horror." 
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*'  I  wish  I  could,  but  I  am  weak  and  nervous, 
I  suppose,  and  it  was  very  horrible,"  Arthur 
said,  turning  pale  and  cold  at  the  very  remem- 
brance, "  connected  in  some  way  with  the  ghost 
ot  this  very  room,  the  old  man  with  grey  hair 
and  wringing  hands,  and  with  you,  mother, — I 
fancied  you  and  the  ghost  together  were  plotting 
some  incomprehensible  evil  against  me.  It  was 
absurd  enough,  wasn't  it  ?" 

"  A  most  elaborate  fancy  indeed." 
She  turned  her  back  upon   him,  and  stirred 
the  smouldering  fire  into   a  blaze,  that  lit  even 
the  dark  corner  where  Jonas  Rugmore's  blood 
was  on  the  floor. 

*'  I  wish  Roland  would  come  home,"  Arthur 
said,  wearily,  "  he  has  been  away  so  many  hours. 
I  am  very  tired,  and  want  him  to  help  me  to 
my  room.  1  cannot  manage  that  long  staircase 
without  him." 

"  He  will  be  here  soon." 
The  young  invalid  sighed,  and  letting  his 
forehead  drop  on  his  hands,  as  though  unable 
to  shake  off  the  painful  influence  of  his  dream, 
did  not  move  again  till  Roland  came  in  with  his 
gun  and  a  string   of  birds,  lighting  up  the  old 
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haunted  room  with  the  magic  of  his  handsome 
face,  and  cheering,  gallant  presence.  When  he 
went  to  kiss  his  mother,  she  put  her  arms  round 
his  neck,  and  held  him  with  a  strange  intensity, 
that  he  often  wondered  at  afterwards. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

**  She  only  said,  my  life  is  dreary  ; 
Fie  Cometh  not,  she  said. 
She  said,  I  am  aweary,  weary ! 
Oh  !  would  that  1  were  dead !" 

Tennyson's  Mariana. 

The  Coram  Street  household  was  progressing 
much  as  usual.  The  fleeting  months  did  not 
bring  many  changes  there.  Mr.  Langton  was 
dreaming  and  scribbling  as  ever,  his  good  little 
wife  marking  and  stitching,  and  helping  every- 
body within  the  sphere  of  her  influence,  teaching 
Bessie,  and  lecturing  and  petting  Septimus,  and 
wondering  sorrowfully  and  anxiously — when  did 
she  ever  do  otherwise  ? — at  Isabel — her  tall, 
queenly,  clever  darling  !  How  little  the  loving 
mother  understood  her,  and  how  she  grieved  over 
the  mystery  !     It  was  not  the  girl's  fault.     She 
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was  not  to  blame  that,  without  meaning  to  be 
so,  she  was  silent  and  haughty,  uncommunica- 
tive and  unlovable.  She  strove  hard  and  con- 
scientiously to  do  her  duty,  as  too  many  of  us 
do,  in  our  own  faint  strength ;  and  so  failed,  and 
then  grew  discouraged  and  angry.  She  tried  to 
help  her  father,  as  of  old  ;  but  it  was  a  weariness 
now,  not  a  labour  of  love.  And  he  saw  the 
change  in  her,  and  grew  vexed,  in  his  mild  way ; 
and  that  made  her  go  aside  and  weep  for  very 
misery.  And  she  went  out  shopping  with  her 
mother,  and  tried  desperately  to  fathom  the  mys- 
teries of  bargaining,  and  covered  her  white  slender 
fingers  with  needle-marks,  in  helping  to  make 
Septimus  some  new  shirts — and  very  badly  made 
they  were,  too,  though  dear  little  Mrs.  Langton 
wisely  forbore  to  scold. 

There  was  neither  peace  nor  profit  in  shirt- 
making,  Isabel  decided.  She  had  no  one  to 
help,  advise,  or  guide  her,  and  was  too  proud  and 
self-willed  to  use  the  aids  she  had — to  sit  down 
like  Mary  at  the  feet  of  the  Divine  Master,  and 
learn  true  wisdom.  She  grew  to  fancy  herself 
a  cumberer  of  the  earth— the  poor  child  !  That 
she  had  no  proper  place  in  the  world !     That  in 
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this  wide  universe  of  love  and  labour  there  was 
no  room  for  her.  Was  this  life — this  quiet, 
monotonous,  unchanging  round,  the  life  she  had 
heard  called  a  strong  and  surging  river  ?  an 
enemy's  camp  ?  To  her  it  seemed  like  a  stag- 
nant stream. 

Sometimes  there  came  letters  to  Mr.  Langton 
from  Wales.  There  was  always  a  kind  message 
for  her ;  sometimes  a  separate  one ;  sometimes 
her  name  was  coupled  with  Bessie's — "  Remem- 
ber me  kindly  to  Isabel."  Well,  let  him  live 
on,  she  thought,  happy  in  his  noble  and  exalted 
work ;  happy  in  his  ignorance ;  and  God  speed 
him,  for  my  secret  he  shall  never  know,  till  all 
human  secrets  are  laid  bare  ! 

Weary  days  and  restless  nights,  wandering 
about  her  room  in  the  moonlight,  while  Bessie 
lay  in  her  rosy  sleep, — with  her  bare  feet  and 
her  black  hair  falling  loose  about  her,  thinking 
drearily,  sometimes  weeping,  she  scarcely  knew 
why,  and  withal  rending  herself  hotly  for  her 
folly — all  this  made  her  thin  cheek  grow  thin- 
ner and  more  sunken,  and  her  tall,  slender  figure 
droop.  And  the  mother  watched  her  with  eyes 
of  grief  and  terror,  and  questioned  and  petted 
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tenderly,  and  drew  forth  sometimes  a  sharp 
answer,  that  cost  the  speaker  bitter  remorse 
afterwards,  and  which  left  the  poor  little 
grieved  heart  more  perplexed  and  heavy  than 
before. 

She  poured  out  her  grief  one  day  into  the 
kind  ear  of  Lady  Sarah,  who  had  come  up  to 
London  to  see  a  nephew  off  to  India.  She 
listened  sympathisingly. 

"  She  wants  change  :  she  gets  dull  and  moped 
here,"  said  her  ladyship.  "  Let  her  come  down 
into  the  country  with  me  for  a  little  while,  and 
Bessie  too.  I  will  take  care  of  them.  I  am 
very  lonely  now  at  home  !"  with  a  long  sigh, 
"  and  shall  be  glad  of  their  company." 

Her  offer  was  hearty  and  friendly,  and  Mrs. 
Langton  was  trembhngly  glad  and  grateful,  and 
~in  the  fulness  of  her  heart  could  scarcely  help 
crying  out  her  thanks. 

Isabel  was  the  hardest  to  deal  with.  She  was 
very  grateful  to  Lady  Sarah,  but  she  really  did 
not  want  change  ;  it  seemed  absurd — unneces- 
sary—  the  emptiest  of  all  vanities,  to  be  flying 
from  the  woe  she  must  ever  carry  with  her. 
But  her  mother's  tears  and  pretty  pleadings  were 
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very  hard  to  withstand,    and    so    at   last    her 
resolution  broke  down. 

"  I  will  go,  dear  little  mother !  How  good 
you  are  to  care  so  much  for  such  an  undutiful 
wretch  as  I  am  !  I  will  come  back  with  cheeks 
like  a  cabbage  rose,  if  that  will  please  you." 

"My  darling,  how  I  hope  you  will,  my  pre- 
cious Coralie  !  And  you  will  see  Arthur  Lech- 
mere  too,  poor  dear  boy  !  Lady  Sarah  is  a  near 
neighbour  of  his.  I  quite  envy  you,  I  do  so 
long  to  see  the  poor  fellow.'* 

She  had  very  nearly  gone  into  a  passion — the 
first  in  her  life — when  she  heard  of  Kate's  mis- 
deeds. *'  Ah  !  I  wonder  if  his  wound  has  im- 
proved him, — mentally,  of  course,  I  mean.  He 
used  to  be  a  sad  young  coxcomb !"  said  Isabel. 

*'  I  shall  be  frightened  to  see  him,  I 
think,"  said  Bessie,  sorrowfully.  "  I  wonder  if 
he  can  walk,  poor  fellow  !  What  will  you  say 
to  him,  Cora?" 

"The  usual  form  of  speech,  I  suppose. 
*  How  do  you  do.  Captain  Lechmere,  I  hope  you 
are  nearly  recovered,'  or  words  to  that  effect." 

Mrs.  Langton  laughed,  and  trotted  off  to 
look   out  her  darling's  simple  finery,  her  busy 
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brain  full  as  ever  of  all  kinds  of  nonsensical 
speculations. 

The  train  whirled  away  with  Lady  Sarah 
and  her  two  guests  next  morning,  and  left 
them,  after  a  long  flying  dream,  when  the 
red  sun  was  sinking,  at  a  pretty  town,  with 
green  woods  and  fields  aU  round,  and  the  blue 
sea  shining  in  the  distance.  Then  a  rattle 
through  the  quiet  streets,  and  out  into  the 
bright,  open  country,  and  they  were  lodged  in  a 
pretty  little  room,  in  a  trim,  green  verandahed 
cottage — Bessie  in  solemn  admiration  at  the 
pink  and  white  curtains  and  sketches  on  the 
wall,  many  of  which  had  A.  L.  in  the  corner, 
and  were  clever  enough — and  Isabel  gazing  out 
on  the  bright  lawn  and  glowing  flower-beds, 
and  the  heaving,  murmuring  sea  to  bound  the 
picture,  and  wondering,  "Is  peace  here?" 

Lady  Sarah  made  a  great  deal  of  her  two 
guests ;  they  thought  her  an  old  friend  before 
bed-time  came.  She  made  Isabel  sing  to  her, 
and  sat  by  listening,  her  hand  on  Bessie's  neck, 
and  her  fine  eyes  heavy  with  tears  that  did 
not  fall.  A  kind,  clever,  gentle-mannered,  and 
withal  stately  woman,  doing  much  good  in  her 
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silent  way,  and  with  her  small  means,  rising 
above  her  own  deep  sorrow,  and  walking  pa- 
tiently and  quietly  the  upward  road,  there  were 
few  who  did  not  love  her. 

"  Will  you  drive  over  to  the  Gables  with  me 
this  afternoon  ?"  was  her  proposition  next  day. 
"  I  want  to  see  poor  Arthur.  He  was  still  on 
the  sofa  w^hen  I  went  up  to  town,  but  I  hear  he 
can  walk  now.  Don't  laugh  at  my  devotion, 
Bessie,  you  curly-pated  rogue.  He  is  a  bril- 
liant hero  in  my  eyes,  Pussy — as  gentle  as  a 
lamb,  and  as  brave  as  a  lion." 

Bessie  had  seen  the  doves,  and  the  gold-fish, 
and  the  Coch in-China  fowls,  and  the  big  dog, 
and  was  now  quite  ready  to  see  Captain  Lech- 
mere,  or  anybody  else — so  she  danced  upstairs 
to  smooth  her  curls,  and  put  on  her  straw  hat, 
hoping  that  he  wouldn't  look  very  dreadful, 
poor  fellow  ! 

Arthur  was  in  the  library,  when  to  him  en- 
tered Roland,  with  the  alarming  announcement 
that  three  ladies  were  in  the  drawing-room, 
inflexibly  bent  on  seeing  Captain  Lechmere: 
"  Lady  Sarah  foremost,  so  there  is  no  escape 
for  thee,  O  hero  of  the  Redan  !" 
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Arthur  turned  so  pale  at  the  message  that  it 
was  hard  work  to  Roland's  tender  heart  to 
laugh  at  him.  He  had  left  off  his  crutches  by 
this  time,  and  walked  pretty  well  with  his  bro- 
ther's arm,  though  the  exertion  still  made  the 
scarceiy-recovered  colour  fade  from  his  worn  cheek, 
and  his  heart  beat  nervously.  His  illness  had 
been  long  and  painful,  for  his  constitution,  never 
hardy,  had  been  injured,  by  that  long  and  cruel 
winter  before  Sebastopol ;  the  limb  was  slow  of 
healing ;  and  even  now  he  was  weak  and  languid, 
and  still  in  an  invalid  condition.  Roland 
brought  all  his  most  powerful  boy's  eloquence 
to  the  charge.  What  will  Isabel  Langton 
think  of  you?  You  are  the  master  of  the 
house  now,  remember,  and  can't  shut  yourself 
up  like  a  monk  Besides,  you  look  handsomer 
than  ever,  old  boy  ;  that  scar  across  your  fore- 
head is  positively  becoming — " 

**  Yes,  but  my  wooden  leg  is  not  quite  so 
handsome,"  Arthur  said,  forcing  a  smile.  "  You 
don't  know  how  nervous  the  thought  of  a 
woman's  glance  makes  me.  Woe  worth  that 
Russian  bullet  that  shattered  my  right  knee ! 
Roland,    take  warning    by   your   luckless    bro- 
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ther,  and  become  a  disciple  of  the  Peace 
Society." 

"  Pshaw !  But  you  will  come,  old  fellow, 
won*t  you?" 

"  And  how  am  I  to  face  romantic  Isabel 
Langton  with  one  leg,"  demanded  Arthur,  sinking 
back  wearily  on  his  sofa,  '*  with  those  splendid 
eyes  of  hers  that  used  to  make  me  wince  before 
I  went  to  the  Crimea?" 

"  Well,  they  would  look  more  kindly  on  you, 
now,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  Roland,  tenderly. 
"  Come,  shake  off  all  this  nonsense,  and  come 
in,  like  a  trump.  I  must  be  off,  or  they'll  think 
us  perfect  savages." 

"  I  wonder  if  1  have  the  moral  courage  to 
walk  across  the  room  before  her  ?"  ^Arthur 
pondered,  when  his  brother  was  gone  ;  "  perhaps 
her  black  eyes  would  not  look  quite  so  scornfully 
on  me  now.  I  am  a  sadder  and  a  wiser  man 
than  when  she  saw  me  last.  The  Crimea  was 
a  rough  school — there  were  sharp  lessons  to  be 
learnt  in  the  trenches,  in  the  ditch  of  the  Redan, 
at  Scutari ;  and  the  fee  was  a  heavy  one. 
Well,  I  must  shake  off  this  morbid  nonsense, 
I  suppose.     People  must  get  accustomed  to  my 
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looks,  and  the  sooner  the  better,"  and  a  long 
sigh  followed  the  reflection.  It  required  a  strong 
effort  of  nerve  to  open  the  drawing-room  door, 
and  face  those  assembled  eyes ;  and,  though  he 
walked  very  well,  his  heart  beat  like  a  frightened 
child's  as  he  entered.  He  had  a  dim  notion 
that  Lady  Sarah  rose  to  meet  him,  with  a  few 
kind  words  of  welcome,  and  a  motherly  kiss, 
and  Isabel  held  out  her  hand  to  him  with  a 
frank,  friendly  smile,  full  of  a  quiet  compassion 
that  did  not  wound  him. 

"  Welcome  to  England  again.  Captain  Lech- 
mere — I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  !"  She  did  not 
soon  forget  the  look  of  earnest  gratitude  with 
which  his  large,  melancholy  eyes  were  raised  to 
hers. 

"  Bessie  1  where  is  Bessie .?"  said  Isabel. 
"Is  this  the  way  you  treat  your  old  friend?" 

Bessie  had  given  her  old  merry  acquaintance 
one  half-frightened  look,  and  darted  out  on  the 
terrace  under  pretence  of  gathering  violets, 
whence  she  came  back  at  her  sister's  call,  shame- 
faced and  flushing  under  her  curls,  scarcely 
knowing  whether  to  laugh  or  cry,  as  she  gave 
Arthur  a  sly  hand.    How  much  older  he  looked 
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in  those  two  years,  and  how  pale  and  sadly 
altered,  thought  Bessie's  little  swelling  heart ; 
and  she  wondered  if  it  would  be  highly  indecorous 
to  fling  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  whisper 
how  very,  very  sorry  she  was.  Poor  Bess ! 
what  a  large  child's  soul  it  was — big  enough 
for  the  sorrows  of  half  humanity — and  what  a 
curly-head  full  of  nonsense  !" 

"  Sit  down,  old  fellow,"  said  Roland,  pushing 
an  arm-chair  towards  his  brother,  "  and  make 
yourself  intensely  agreeable  to  Miss  Langton  ; 
and  Miss  Bessie,  just  come  out  and  see  what  a 
splendid  wreath  V\\  make  for  your  hat  out  of 
those  York  and  Lancaster  roses  over  there ;" 
and  Bessie  danced  off^  with  him,  nothing  loth  ; 
and  they  were  soon  deep  in  the  manuf.icture  of 
an  elaborate  garland — Roland  stretched  on  the 
grass  at  Bessie's  feet,  and  she  pelting  him  with 
rose-leaves,  her  pretty,  trilling  laughter  breaking 
very  pleasantly  the  stillness  of  the  April  day. 

Arthur  sunk  into  the  easy  chair  placed  for 
him,  feeling  grateful  that  there  was  a  little  table 
between  him  and  Isabel,  as  a  shield  from  the 
eyes  he  dreaded  so  much  ;  and  tried  to  seem  in- 
terested in  Lady  Sarah's  good-humoured  chatter. 
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"  Pity  us,  my  dear  Arthur,  we  are  to  lose  our 
beloved  regiment  from  Thorsbury.  They  march 
away  to-morrow,  so  I  am  told,  to  the  tune  of 
'  The  girls  I  leave  behind  me' — and  the  despair 
of  the  young  ladies  generally.  I  am  so  sorry  ! 
The  officers  were  such  a  gentlemanlike  set  of 
men."„ 

"  Well,  you  must  hope  for  pleasant  successors. 
There  is  a  rumour  that  our  old  regiment — 
yours  and  mine,  you  know!"  with  a  smile  that 
lit  up  his  pale,  wan  features  into  their  old 
beauty — "  are  to  take  up  quarters  here — so  Pat 
Fitzgerald  tells  me,  in  a  letter  I  had  from 
him  yesterday." 

"  I  shall  be  at  home,  then.  You  did  not 
know  I  had  so  many  sons,  Isabel  ?"  with  her 
kind  smile. 

"  How  glad  you  will  be  to  see  their  familiar 
faces !"  Isabel  said,  speaking  to  Arthur. 

He  flushed,  and  said  "  yes." 

She  wanted  to  talk  to  him,  and  his  shyness, 
natural  as  it  was,  vexed  her;  for  the  sadly  al- 
tered looks  of  the  bright,  handsome  lad,  whom 
she  remembered  in  the  full  flush  of  youth,  hope, 
and  glad  anticipation,  touched  her  very  much 
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— awoke    all    the    tenderness    of  her   woman's 
nature. 

"And  they  went  through  the  whole  of  the 
Crimean  war,  too/'  said  Lady  Sarah;  and  a 
thought  of  the  grave  at  Inkermann,  made  her 
cheek  flush.  "  So  we  shall  have  heroes  enow. 
A  red  coat  with  a  medal  on  it,  is  a  powerful 
thing, — eh,  Isabel  ? — Mrs.  Lechmere,  I  want  to 
see  those  American  plants  in  your  hot-house, 
will  you  show  them  to  me  ?  mine  wont  thrive  ; 
— Arthur,  you  are  not  to  come,"  seeing  he  made 
a  languid  efl^ort  to  rise.  "  You  are  to  stay  here, 
and  Isabel  is  to  amuse  you."  And  nodding  in 
her  good-natured,  commanding  fashion,  she 
sailed  out  through  the  window,  followed  by 
Mrs.  Lechmere,  and  they  were  alone — for  Bessie 
and  Roland  were  still  deep  in  the  fabrication  of 
their  wreath,  on  the  lawn,  and  enjoying  them- 
selves considerably,  if  laughter  was  any  proof 
thereof. 

'*  Do  you  hear  the  task  enjoined  on  you, 
Miss  Langton  ? — it  is  a  mercilessly  hard  one,  I 
am  afraid — I  am  so  unpardonably  stupid  and 
miserable,  that  I  really  think  I  have  not  bid  you 
wdcome  to  my  house  yet,  so  receive  a  tardy  but 
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sincere  one."  He  held  out  his  hand  to  her,  and 
she  shook  it  again — heartily. 

"  What  think  you  of  this  grey  old  pile  ?" 

"  What  I  have  seen  of  it  is  charming.  I  like 
that  back  ground  of  dark  woods,  and  the  white 
blossoming  orchards  relieving  their  sombre  hue. 
And  the  house,  with  its  moss-grown,  twisted 
chimneys,  and  deep  gables,  is  a  picture." 

"  I  am  glad  you  like  it,  and  more  glad  to  see 
you  here  —  it  is  so  kind  of  you  to  come  and 
see  me !" 

"  There  is  no  merit  of  mine  in  the  case.  It 
was  Lady  Sarah's  visit,  and  I  am  her  guest,  you 
know\" 

"  I  would  fain  be  deceived,  Miss  Langton ;  be 
lenient,  and  indulge  a  sick  man's  fancy." 

**  You  will  not  have  reason  to  call  vourself  so, 
much  longer,  1  hope.  I  am  the  bearer  of  all 
sorts  of  messages  from  both  Papa  and  Mamma 
—  so  many  that  I  forgot  half,  therefore  you 
must  draw  upon  your  imagination." 

"  I  will  fancy  them  all  that  is  kind. — How 
good  they  both  are !  When  I  am  a  little 
stronger,  I  want  them  very  much  to  come 
down  here.     Do  you  think  Mr.  Langton  could 
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be    drawn   from    his   beloved    little  study  ?    he 
should  have  the  library  to  himself." 

"  He  would  be  very  glad,  I  think,  if  he  could," 
Isabel  said  ;  "  but  Mamma  I  cannot  answer  for, 
she  is  a  woman  of  many  cares,  and  would  be 
afraid  that  Septimus  might  blow  the  house  up 
with  gunpowder  in  her  absence." 

"  Septimus  must  come  too — cannons  and  all ; 
there  is  plenty  of  room  here  for  his  warlike 
diversions." 

He  wondered  why  he  felt  a  vague  sort  of  com- 
fort in  her  presence ;   why  her  clear  voice,  and 
the  compassionate  kindness  in  her  large,  eloquent 
eyes,  had  an  undefinable  power  of  consolation  in 
them.     She  was  very  unlike  his  lost  and  fallen 
idol,  yet  he  took  a  languid  pleasure  in  looking  at 
her,  as  she  sat  leaning  back  in  the  low,  high- 
backed  chair,   with  her  usual  proud  carelessness 
of  posture — at  her  pale  face,  with  its  quick,  half- 
scornful    intellect,    her   dark    shining    hair,   her 
white  throat  rising  from  her  dark  cloth  dress, 
faultlessly  neat  and  marvellously  simple,  even  at 
the  little  items  of  the  quiet  girlish  toilet,  the 
dainty  lace  collar,  lying  down  over  its  bright  rib- 
bon, the  cluster  of  black  velvet,   confining  the 
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queenly  folds  of  her  hair,  the  glisten  of  the  little 
gold  chain  and  tiny  watch,  bearing  all  the  un- 
mistakable impress  of  the  lady,  worn  as  deftly 
and  gracefully  as  an  empress  wears  her  jewelled 
robes. 

Perhaps  one  strong  characteristic  of  at  once 
the  bravery  and  tenderness  of  his  nature,  was  his 
intense  appreciation  of  kindness,  and  his  keen 
sensibility  of  its  opposite ;  his  painful  shrinking 
from  an  injurious  word  or  glance  —  a  barbed 
arrow  to  a  spirit  of  his  stamp, — gallant,  gentle 
and  refined,  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche. 

Perhaps  Isabel  saw  all  this,  or  fancied  she  did, 
as  she  went  on  talking  to  him — in  her  half-care- 
less, half-kindly  fashion  of  anything  likely  to 
amuse  him,  thinking  she  had  never  liked  his  face 
so  much  as  now  when  suffering  had  softened 
and  spiritualized  its  proud,  youthful  beauty. 

**  Lady  Sarah  w^as  talking  of  medals  just  now 
— won't  you  let  me  see  yours,  Captain  Lech- 
mere  ?"  she  said  ;  "  I  take  a  wonderful  interest 
in  those  things,  though  there  flows  not  in  my 
veins  a  drop  of  soldier's  blood  ;  and  my  father 
is  a  peaceful  man  of  letters,''  with  her  pretty 
laugh. 
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He  had  some  notion  of  its  being  locked  away, 
according  to  the  usual  proud  custom  of  Britons, 
in  the  recesses  of  a  desk,  which  stood  on  a  side 
book-case,  and  this  necessitated  his  emerging 
from  the  friendly  shelter  of  the  table,  and  walk- 
ing across  the  room — exposed  to  her  open  gaze. 
But  he  did  it,  with  a  painful  flush  on  his  pale 
cheek,  which  she  saw,  and  felt  sorry  for. 

"  Three  clasps  !" — she  took  it  from  his  hand  ; 
"  Balaclava,  Inker mann,  Sebastopol.  A  modest 
silver  circlet,  but  a  precious  thing  for  all  that, — 
with  its  monument  of  brave  men's  glorious  deeds! 
Are  you  not  wonderfully  proud  of  it  ? — I  should 
be."  She  held  the  medal  against  her  grey  cloak, 
and  laughed,  while  a  bright  colour  lit  up  her 
face,  and  made  it  beautiful.  "  I  should  like  to 
be  a  soldier,  and  feel  that  this  shining  thing 
on  my  breast  was  honestly  won." 

A  momentary  flash  of  the  old  stirring  me- 
mories kindled  in  the  languid  depths  of  his 
dark  eyes  as  she  spoke;  but  a  sigh  followed 
it,  and  the  half-unconscious  words,  in  a  low 
tone — 

"  A  small  thing  dearly  bought." 

"  Fie  on  you  for  such  a  craven  sentiment ; 
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you  don't  really  mean  that,  Captain  Lechmere  ?" 
She  looked  up  brightly  and  kindly  at  him — 
"  You  will  rue  your  words  ere  long — you  are  re- 
penting them  now." 

"  They  were  spiritless  enough,  I  grant  you — 
pray  forgive  them,  and  remember  they  were 
spoken  by  a  maimed  soldier,  weary  and  heart- 
sick." 

She  felt  the  allusion  to  the  bitter  disappoint- 
ment of  his  dearest  hopes,  and  it  moved  her 
very  strongly.  She  looked  at  his  pale,  weary, 
young  face,  as  he  leant  against  the  open  window 
frame,  and  let  the  mild  breath  of  the  April  day 
fall  on  his  forehead,  and  lift  his  dark  curls — 
such  a  day  as  Tennyson  sings  of,  when 

"  The  distance  takes  a  lovelier  hue, 
And  drowned  in  yonder  living  blue, 
The  lark  becomes  a  sightless  song'* — 

and  she  wished  she  could  speak  comfortingly  to 
him. 

"  Courage,  Captain  Lechmere !  you  did  not 
win  this  by  being  faint-hearted."  She  held  up 
the  medal  as  she  spoke,  and  he  smiled  languidly. 
"  I  enjoin  you  to  learn  Longfellow's  Excelsior  by 
heart,  if  you  don't  know  it  already  ; — and  here 
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comes  Bessie,  crowned  with  roses,  to  read  you  a 
lecture  on  the  vanity  of  low  spirits." 

Bessie  was  a  very  woodland  queen,  flushed  and 
sparkling  as  she  held  up  her  straw  hat,  with  its 
garland  of  blush  roses  and  green  leaves,  and 
called  on  them  to  admire  Roland's  skill. 

"  We  are  blushing  roses, 

Bending  with  our  fulness, 
'Mid  our  close- capped  sister-buds, 
Warming  the  green  coolness," 

said  Arthur,  with  a  smile.  "  Which  is  brightest, 
Bessie,  you  or  your  flowers?"  Bessie  laughed 
half  shy  of  him  still,  and  didn't  know.  *'  Were 
not  the  roses  beautiful  ?" 

"  They  would  be  anywhere  else,"  Roland  said. 
*'  I  call  that  wreath  an  artistic  production.  Sit 
down  Arthur,  Hke  a  good  fellow,  you  look  tired." 
There  was  a  protecting  kindness  in  his  voice 
whenever  he  spoke  to  his  brother  that  Isabel 
liked  him  all  the  better  for.  "  Miss  Langton, 
did  you  ever  see  Arthur's  Crimean  sketches  ? — 
but  of  course  you  never  did, — I'll  run  and  fetch 
them."  And  in  spite  of  his  brother's  protesta- 
tions, off"  he  darted  to  the  library,  and  presently 
returning  with  an  old  portfolio,  tumbled  its  con- 
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tents  on  the  table,  and  called  everybody  to  come 
and  admire.  Bessie  had  been  holding  Arthur's 
medal  in  her  little,  plump  hand,  and  fingering 
the  three  clasps  with  a  face  of  half-puzzled  ad- 
miration and  wonderment  that  was  a  study  for 
a  painter.  "  What  do  you  think  of  it,  Bessie  ?" 
said  he. 

She  lifted  her  blue  eyes  to  the  pale  face  and 
black  moustache,  and  thinking,  perhaps,  in  child- 
ish fashion,  that  he  had  bought  it  dearly,  put  it 
back  into  his  hand  with  a  little  pitying  sigh. 
"  Is  it  handsome  ?"  said  Isabel. 
"  Yes,  very." 

"Bessie  thinks  it  not  worth  the  price  it 
cost,"  said  the  young  soldier,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Oh,  yes,  indeed,  I  never  said  so !"  ex- 
claimed Bessie,  flushing,  and  quite  startled  at 
the  idea. 

"  Ah,  if  you  saw  him  in  his  uniform,  with 
it  on,"  said  Roland,  laughing,  with  an  affec- 
tionate glance  at  his  brother. 

The  rustling  of  silken  flounces,  and  the  en- 
trance of  Mrs.  Lechmere  and  her  visitor,  broke 
off  the  subject ;  they  all  drew  round  the  table  to 
look  at  the  contents  of  the  portfolio,  Isabel  ex- 
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amining  them  with  wonderful  interest.  They 
were  rough,  hasty  sketches,  taken,  some  of  them, 
in  the  trenches,  some  in  his  tent,  with  small 
opportunity  of  care  in  finishing,  but  clever  and 
spirited  withal, — bearing  touches,  some  of  them, 
of  the  boy's  bright  and  buoyant  humour,  flinging 
its  lustre  even  over  that  stern  campaigning  life  and 
its  grim  realities ;  sketches  of  famous  places — 
famous  till  time  shall  be  no  more,  for  deeds  done 
there,  and  cruel  sufferings,  and  miserable  neg- 
lect, and  wrong  heroically  borne,  unknown  be- 
fore, but  now  household  words  for  ever  in  En- 
glishmen's mouths  and  hearts.  One,  Isabel 
caught  a  glimpse  of,  which  Arthur  pushed  aside, 
was  a  rough  drawing  of  Colonel  Wentworth's 
grave.  His  w^ife  had  its  fellow  at  home,  also 
done  by  Arthur,  treasured  up  as  a  priceless  jewel, 
taken  out  now  and  then,  and  wept  and  prayed 
over  with  the  memory  of  her  dead  hero,  and  laid 
to  rest  again. 

Many,  many  are  the  lonely  graves,  in  the  far- 
away Crimean  ravines  and  hill-sides — oh  !  riven 
hearts  of  mourners  at  home  in  England — where 
husband,  brother,  lover,  and  son  sleep  gloriously 
till  the  resurrection  morning  ! 
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"  Oh,  what  a  handsome  fellow  !"  exclaimed 
Bessie,  who  had  been  examining  the  sketches 
with  breathless  interest,  taking  up,  as  she  spoke, 
one  of  a  tall,  dark,  slim,  fiery-looking  officer  in 
the  Zouave  uniform. 

**  Ah,  is  he  not  ?  That  is  Gustave  Lecomte, 
a  great  ally  of  mine,  a  true  and  tried  comrade," 
x\rthur  said,  laughing.  "  Do  you  admire  him, 
Miss  Langton  ?  He  is  in  a  Zouave  regiment, 
and  intensely  proud  of  it ;  we  fraternized  on  our 
first  acquaintance,  and  have  been  sworn  brothers 
ever  since.  He  is  such  a  picturesque  mortal, 
that  I  made  him  sit  for  his  portrait  one  day." 

*'  And  an  excellent  one  he  makes,"  Isabel 
said. 

'*  He  nearly  smothered  me  with  embraces 
when  we  said  farewell  at  Balaklava,  and  swore 
he  would  come  and  see  me,  dans  le  chateau  de 
mes  pereSy  when  he  could  get  leave  ;  so  I  fully 
expect  him  to  walk  in  some  day,  to  the  confu- 
sion of  the  natives.  What  say  you,  mother 
dear?  will  you  welcome  such  a  wild  guest  for 
my  sake  ?" 

He  laid  his  hand  tenderly  on  her  shoulder  as 
she  stood  beside  him,  glancing  carelessly  over 
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the  sketches  ;  but  she  might  have  been  a  stone 
image  for  any  movement  she  made  to  meet  it ; 
and  she  only  answered  his  question  by  a  slight 
raising  of  her  fair,  straight  eyebrows.  Isabel 
saw  the  movement,  and  wondered. 

"  You  don't  answer  me,"  Arthur  said ;  "  are 
you  frightened  at  the  prospect  ?" 

"  Nay,  you  can  ask  whom  you  please  to  your 
own  house,"  Mrs,  Lechmere  answered,  in  her 
utterly  expressionless  voice. 

She  ought  to  have  been  handsome,  this  wo- 
man, tall,  graceful,  well-dressed,  and  well-bred, 
but  she  was  not ;  though  it  was  only  her  straight 
brows,  her  inflexible,  close- shut  month,  and 
prominent  forehead,  her  large,  blue,  wide- 
opened,  unwinking  eyes,  that  inspired  mis- 
giving; the  rest  was  a  fair,  smooth,  ordinary 
face  enough,  with  nothing  to  command  atten- 
tion. She  was  one  on  whose  thoughts,  on  whose 
countenance  seemed  ever  to  rest  an  impenetrable 
veil  that  no  eye  might  pierce ;  her  features  told 
nothing ;  they  were  good-looking  and  fair-shaped 
enough,  but  as  any  index  of  the  soul  within, 
they  were  utterly  blank  :  the  eyes  were  the  worst 
and  most  distrustful  of  them,  not  for  anv  defect 
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of  form  or  colour,  but  for  their  total  incapability 
of  expressing  any  kindly  emotion,  for  the  hard, 
unflinching,  remorseless  straightness  with  which 
they  looked  into  yours.  You  felt  they  could  be 
such  cruel  eyes. 

"  Wni  you  give  me  this  sketch,  Captain 
Lechmere?"  Isabel  asked,  in  her  straight-for- 
ward fashion,  pointing  to  a  view  of  Cathcart's 
HiU,  with  its  gravestones,  on  which  her  eyes  had 
been  dwelling  for  some  time. 

"  Oh,  willingly,  if  you  wish  it." 

His  cheek  flushed  with  pleasure  at  the  un- 
conscious and  quite  unmeant  compliment. 

"  Thank  you ;  I  shall  value  it  very  much," 
she  said,  simply. 

"For  the  giver's  sake?"  laughed  Roland. 

Lady  Sarah  glanced  at  the  subject,  and  turned 
away,  a  shadow  coming  over  her  kind  face. 

Arthur  gathered  up  the  sketches,  feeling,  a 
little  remorsefully,  that  to  her  they  could  only 
bring  mournful  memories,  and  thrust  them  into 
the  portfolio. 

"  We  must  go  now,"  said  Lady  Sarah,  draw- 
ing her  shawl  round  her  tall,  comfortable  figure, 
"  or  my  two  dear  old  ponies  will  catch  cold.      I 
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believe  one  of  them  is  a  cotemporary  of  yours, 
Arthur — you  were  born  much  about  the  same 
time." 

Her  ladyship  took  an  aristocratic  pride  in  her 
small  income,  and  entertained  a  comfortable 
contempt  for  wealth. 

"  They  just  suit  an  old  woman's  driving.  I 
am  meditating  a  party,  now  that  I  have  two 
young  ladies  to  enliven  my  sober  abode,  and  an- 
nounce the  fact  to  this  honourable  company, — 
you  will  all  come — of  course.  Captain  Lech- 
mere  first  and  foremost." 

He  flushed  and  shook  his  head,  with  a  half- 
melancholy  laugh. 

"  Do  you  think  I  am  going  to  let  such  a 
newly  caged  lion  escape  me  ?"  patting  his  arm 
kindly.  "  Crimean  warriors  with  three  clasps 
are  not  so  plentiful  at  Thorsbury,  that  we  can 
afford  to  let  one  slip ;  you  must  expect  to  be 
bored  to  death — it  is  the  penalty  of  fame,  you 
you  know." 

"  And,  oh,  do  wear  your  medal,  and  your  red 
coat !"  cried  Bessie,  with  a  face  of  ecstasy,  that 
set  them  all  laughing. 

"  I  am  too  worn  out,   and   shattered  for  a 
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lady*s  drawing-room,  dear  Lady  Sarah,"  Arthur 
said,  in  a  low  tone. 

"  Pshaw !  I  shall  look  upon  you  as  one  of  its 
proudest  ornaments.  Besides,  it  will  only  be  a 
modest  musical  affair — quite  beneath  Roland's 
notice — unless  he  gets  up  a  waltz  in  spite  of  me." 

That  young  gentleman  threw  a  conspirator's 
glance  at  Bessie,  and  they  both  laughed. 

"  You  will  be  two  rebels — I  foresee  that. 
But  I  shall  expect  you.  Monsieur  le  Capitaine, 
and  enjoin  you  to  appear — under  penalty  of  my 
severest  wrath.  I  will  send  you  an  invitation  in 
form,  when  the  important  day  is  fixed.  You 
must  make  him  come,  Caroline." 

She  had  known  Mrs.  Lechmere  from  a  child, 
and  though  their  intercourse  never  prospered, 
thought  it  incumbent  on  her  to  call  her  by  her 
Christian  name. 

"  He  was  alway  an  obedient  son,  so  I  rely 
upon  you." 

"  My  influence  over  him  only  exists  in  your 
imagination,  I  am  afraid,"  said  Mrs.  Lechmere, 
with  her  blank  voice  and  immovable  face. 

Arthur  looked  sad,  and  Lady  Sarah,  indig- 
nant. 
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"  Come  and  see  us  into  the  carriage."  She 
took  his  arm  in  her  kind  manner.  "  You  have 
not  left  your  good  manners  in  the  Crimea. 
When  are  you  coming  to  see  me  ?" 

"  As  soon  as  I  can  ride — I  am  so  wretchedly 
nervous  now  that  I  am  not  fit  for  anything. — 
Good-bye,  Miss  Langton." 

"  Good-bye, — I  have  your  sketch  all  safe. 
Where  is  Bessie  ?  Still  rifling  your  flower-beds, 
Captain  Lechmere." 

"  She  is  welcome  to  every  blossom,  if  she 
Ukes  it.  Come,  Miss  Bessie,  you  will  be  left 
behind." 

He  walked  slowly  back  to  the  little  damsel, 
who  was  bending  down  over  a  bed  of  double 
violets. 

*'  What  a  hurry  they  are  in  !  I  am  coming 
this  minute  ;"  she  jumped  up,  and  put  a  bunch 
of  them  into  his  hand,  shaking  back  her  curls. — 
"  They  are  for  you." 

Her  blue  eyes  of  sweet  compassion,  touched 
him  very  much. 

"  God  bless  you,  little  woman  !'*  he  said,  the 
tears  starting  to  his  own,  for  he  was  very  weak 
and  nervous. 
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"  I  must  go — they  are  calling  me, — good- 
bye!" 

"  Give  me  a  kiss  first — won't  you,  darling  ?'* 

She  lifted  her  rosy  face  in  all  simplicity,  and 
kissed  him ;  then  pulling  down  the  brim  of  her 
hat,  ran  away,  very  red  and  bashiiil,  and  jumped 
into  the  carriage. 

"  What  were  you  about,  mademoiselle?'*  said 
Lady  Sarah,  laughing. 

"  He  asked  me  to  kiss  him  ; — I  couldn't  help 
it,  poor  fellow,"  whispered  Bessie,  in  much  con- 
fusion. 

Poor,  silly  little  Bessie ;  how  she  wished  she 
were  eighteen  instead  of  twelve,  that  she  might 
redress  his  wrongs ! 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

**  "Who  lit  thine  eyes  with  mournful  power. 
Like  moonlight  on  a  falling  shower  ?" 

Tennyson, 


A  LONG  time  after  the  steady  old  ponies  had 
trotted  through  the  gates,  Arthur  stood  gazing 
after  the  carriage,  till  the  winding  of  the 
road  made  it  invisible ;  and  ^  then  became 
aware  that  the  tears  that  Bessie's  violets  had 
called  into  his  eyes  were  not  yet  dry.  He 
brushed  them  away  with  a  start  at  his  own  folly, 
but  he  placed  the  child's  flowers  in  his  breast  as 
he  turned,  and  slowly  re-entered  the  drawing- 
room. 
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Roland  was  going  to  ride  over  to  Colborough, 
to  see  some  ensign  quartered  there,  whom  he 
had  met  three  days  ago,  and  conceived  a  frater- 
nal affection  for. 

"  You  won't  want  me  for  the  next  hour  or 
two,  will  you,  old  fellow  ?  I  sha'n't  be  gone 
very  long.  Sit  down  in  the  arm-chair,  and 
make  yourself  comfortable ;  and  mother,  look 
after  him,  and  don't  let  him  fret." 

And  herewith  Roland  departed  whistling  the 
"  Standard-bearer,"  and  Arthur  leant  back  on  the 
sofa,  and  thought  of  Isabel  Langton's  great,  dark 
compassionate  eyes, — and  yet  what  were  they 
to  him  ? — they,  or  any  eyes,  black,  blue  or 
brown  ?  "  I  am  not  going  to  be  a  fool,"  he 
thought ;  "  I  have  had  enough  of  women.  The 
wound  Katie  made  still  bleeds  and  aches,  '  a 
sleepless  pain,'  and  will  for  many  a  long  day. 
Poor  Lady  Sarah !  fancy  her  wanting  me  at 
her  party, — very  kind — but  I  had  rather  not 
imagine  myself,  in  my  present  condition,  in 
evening  costume,  ornamenting  a  lady's  drawing- 
room.  Absurd  !"  and  he  laughed,  a  bitter  and 
melancholy  laugh  enough — ver}',  very  unlike  the 
laugh  of  two  years  ago. 
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"  Did  you  speak  ?"  said  Mrs.  Lechmere, 
turning  from  the  piano,  where  she  was  listlessly 
looking  over  some  music. 

He  wondered  why  the  sudden  sound  of  her 
voice,  always  caused  him  a  nervous  start.  "  I 
w^as  talking  to  myself,  I  believe — a  dismal  trick 
I  have  fallen  into  lately ;  I  thought  you  had 
gone  out  into  the  garden,  mother.  Come  here, 
and  sit  down,  and  talk  to  me,"  stretching  out 
his  hand  ;  "  I  get  melancholy  if  I  am  left  long  to 
myself." 

She  had  something  to  say,  so  she  came  slowly, 
and  sat  down  beside  him,  suffering  him  to  take 
her  hand,  and  put  it  affectionately  to  his  lips. 

''  You  look  very  pale,"  she  began,  by  way  of 
breaking  silence. 

"  Yes, — I  feel  very  weak  still. — But  I  mustn't 
groan,  for  I  am  more  recovered  than  I  ever 
hoped  I  should  be,  and  it  is  a  blessing  to  be  able 
to  walk  a  little,  even  after  this  fashion. — How 
do  you  think  I  do  it  ?" 

"  Very  well !" 

"  I  want  to  shake  off  that  feeling  of  helpless- 
ness, if  I  can.  Kiss  me,  madre  mia,  and  push 
back  my  hair  with  your  white  hand ;  you  don't 
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know  what  comfort  there  is  in  that.  Don't 
laugh  at  me,  for  heing  a  great  baby  ;  I  want  a 
great  deal  of  petting  now,  poor  wounded  fellow 
as  I  am." 

She  smiled  in  her  hfeless  way,  trying  to  avoid 
meeting  those  handsome  eyes,  whose  look  of 
confiding,  half- appealing  affection  was  a  sharp 
misery. 

"I  am  not  clever  at  petting — T  never  was," 
she  said,  gloomily. 

"  You  must  begin  to  learn,  verily,  for  my 
sake.  I  am  afraid  to  say,  how  long  it  is  since  you 
have  kissed  me.  But  you  hate  kissing,  I  know  ; 
and  perhaps  I  am  getting  too  old  for  such 
juvenile  endearments.  Did  I  not  look  a  sad  fool 
when  I  came  into  the  room  just  now  ?  I  felt 
so  horribly  nervous,  that  I  could  not  see 
clear." 

"  Miss  Langton  gave  you  a  most  affectionate 
reception,  for  your  consolation." 

"  It  was  so  kind  of  her,"  Arthur  said,  colouring 
a  little.  *'  I  suppose  she  pitied  my  wretched  looks. 
Oh,  inexorable  fate — fancy  handsome  Arthur 
Lechmere,  the  best  looking  and  most  conceited 
coxcomb   in    the  gallant  — th   Fusileers,  losing 
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his  leg  at  twenty-two !  Well,  it  skills  not 
talking,"  with  something  of  his  old  brave 
smile — "  I  must  get  on  as  I  can  with  one,  and 
so  vive  la  guerre  !     I  wish — " 

But  this  wish,  whatever  it  were,  died  un- 
uttered ;  for  the  speaker's  eyes  were  misty 
with  the  vision  of  what  might  have  been 
shining  on  the  dreamy,  sheeny  air  of  the  April 
day. 

"  I  had  something  to  say  to  you,"  said  Mrs. 
Lechmere's  voice,  scattering  it  to  the  winds  as 
a  sharp  gust  does  the  red  autumn  leaves.  She 
wondered  how  she  should  frame  her  story,  as 
his  eyes  travelled  inquiringly  to  her  face. 

"  It  is  not  a  pleasant  subject.  I  had  post- 
poned it  while  you  were  so  ill ;  but  now  you  are 
nearly  recovered,  perhaps  it  had  better  be  got 
through  at  once." 

Arthur  gave  her  a  troubled  glance. 

"  What  is  it  ?  I  have  suffered  enough  lately 
in  body  and  mind,"  he  said,  in  a  low  tone. 

"  It  does  not  concern,  you,  personally" — her 
command  of  feature  stood  her  in  great  stead, 
now.     "  I  wanted  to  ask  you — it  may  seem  a 
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strange  question,  but  I  will  explain  it  presently — 
if  you  ever  heard  the  name  of  the  person  supposed 
to  have  killed  himself  in  the  library  of  this 
house  ?" 

"  Supposed  ?  It  was  true,  I  fear.  I  have 
seen  the  blood-stains  myself.  But  I  never 
heard  the  name,  or,  if  I  did,  I  forget  it.  I  was 
but  three  or  four  years  old  at  the  time  it  took 
place." 

He  looked  startled  at  her  sudden  introduction 
of  such  a  subject ;  and  Mrs.  Lechmere  paused, 
almost  at  a  loss  how  to  go  on, 

"  Well !"  Arthur  said,  finding  she  did  not 
speak. 

"  His  name  was  Rugmore — Jonas  Rugmore!" 
She  felt  the  instant  after,  that  the  uncouth 
name  dropping  so  suddenly  from  her  lips, 
sounded  almost  absurd. 

"  Not  a  very  musical  cognomen,"  returned 
Arthur  with  a  laugh,  *'  grim  and  ghostly  enough. 
What  have  we  to  do  with  it,  madre  mia .?" 

"  More  than  you  suppose,  perhaps.  The  man 
is  dead  himself,  but  he  has  a  brother  living." 

"  How  do  you  know  ?"  Arthur  asked  with  a 
look  of  incredulous  amazement  at  her  cold,  im- 
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movable  face,  which  she  met  without  a  droop  of 
her  eyelashes. 

*'  I  have  come  in  contact  with  him  lately,  dis- 
agreeably enough.  Don't  interrupt  me.  You 
know,  I  suppose,  that  the  unfortunate  man 
whose  blood  is  supposed  to  stain  the  floor  of 
the  room  yonder,  was  a  money-lender,  bill  dis- 
counter, and  so  forth ;  and  that  your  father,  in 
his  earlier  days  of  extravagance,  had  extensive 
dealings  with  him  V 

"  I  have  heard  some  such  story/*  Arthur  an- 
swered, his  troubled  eyes  on  her  face. 

'*  The  rest  you  have  heard  too,  doubtless" — 
she  went  on  quietly — "  how  your  father  re- 
formed his  way  of  living,  shook  this  man  off, 
refused  to  relieve  him  in  his  ruin,  and — " 

"The  unfortunate  wretch  cut  his  throat  in 
the  library,  unhappily,"  Arthur  interrupted  her 
quickly.  "  I  remember  hearing  all  this  when  a 
boy,  from  Mrs.  Flint.  My  father  always  avoided 
speaking  of  it,  as  a  disagreeable  story." 

"  I  know.  The  man  has  a  brother — a  low- 
bred, vulgar  wretch — a  very  human  weed  in 
appearance !  I  fell  in  with  him  one  day,  during 
your  illness.     He  begged   of   me,  and  poured 
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forth  a  long,  incoherent  story  of  wrongs  and 
vengeance.  I  thought  it  best  not  to  tell 
you  at  the  time ;  you  were  very  ill,  and  it 
might  have  worried  you.  He  is  a  mean,  coarse 
wretch  enough" — she  took  a  strange  pleasure 
in  lashing  with  her  scorn  her  absent  associate 
— "  and  he  has  fastened  upon  the  notion 
that  he  has  a  claim  on  us — on  you,  rather — 
that  you  owe  him  reparation  for  the  wrongs 
of  his  brother." 

"  What  can  I  make  ?  The  unfortunate  man 
is  dead — past  the  reach  of  pity  or  justice," 
Arthur  said,  in  a  slightly  agitated  voice. 

"  Money,  of  course,  is  the  burden  of  this 
creature's  song — the  one  desire  of  his  mean 
life,  I  believe,"  Mrs.  Lechmere  answered,  all  her 
inward  scorn  and  rage  quivering  up  into  her 
usually  impassive  voice.  "He  is  miserably 
poor ;  and  he  swears,  of  course,  that  the  money 
for  which  his  ruined  brother  begged,  was  justly 
owing  to  him.  They  were  a  race  of  viper?, 
I  doubt  not,  but  you  cannot  always  crush 
them."  The  words  cost  her  an  unconscious 
shudder. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  you  have  been  so  annoyed, 
VOL.  II.  F 
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Arthur  said,  kissing  her  hand  after  a  moment's 
silence.  "  I  hoped  that  old,  dark  story  was  for- 
gotten ;  and  that  the  remembrance  of  it  would 
not  wake  again  to  vex  us.  But  I  will  send  this 
unfortunate  man  money.  You  don't  wish  me 
to  see  him  ?"  he  said,  nervously. 

"  Not  for  the  world !"  she  answered,  half 
startled  herself  at  the  eagerness  with  which  she 
spoke  the  words.  "  Never  let  him  enter  these 
doors  again — never  open  any  connection  between 
him  and  yourself.  If  you  think  fit  to  send 
him  money,  send  it  through  me.  It  will  stop 
his  miserable  mouth,  I  trust,  and  he  will  leave 
us  in  peace." 

"  I  am  so  unwilling  you  should  have  the 
trouble,"  Arthur  said,  affectionately.  "  Cannot 
you  leave  it  to  me?  I  am  so  sorry  you  have 
been  worried  by  this  wretched  affair ;  with  which 
you  had  never  the  shadow  of  a  connection." 

"It  matters  very  little,"  she  answered,  in  her 
chill,  decisive  voice  and  manner.  "  Leave  it 
in  my  bands — it  is  better  so — and  you  shall  be 
tormented  no  more." 

He  thought  it  strange,  but  he  was  too  languid 
and  spiritless  to  dispute  the  point;  so  he  went 
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to  the  tabic,  wrote  a  cheque  for  fift}-  pounds, 
and  put  it  into  her  hand,  with  a  kiss.  The 
simple  nobleness  of  his  nature  touched  her  hard 
heart  for  once — she  felt  almost  grateful  to  him 
as  she  put  her  cold  Hps  to  his  forehead,  and 
said 

*'  Thank  you !" 

"  I  hope  you  will  have  no  further  annoyance 
from  this  unfortunate  man,"  Arthur  said,  with 
that  mingling  of  respect  and  kindness  in  his 
manner,  which  he  always  used  in  addressing 
his  father's  wife.  "  If  you  have,  promise  you 
will  tell  me  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  am  not  apprehensive  on  that  score." 

She  saw  that  his  hand  trembled  from  weak- 
ness as  he  wrote ;  and  some  touch  of  pity  for 
his  worn  young  face  stirred  within  her. 

"  Will  you  come  out  for  a  drive  with  me  ?" 
she  said,  almost  kindly.  "  The  pony  carriage 
runs  very  easily,  and  I  could  drive  you.  It 
would  do  you  good,  perhaps." 

"  I  should  like  it  very  much,"  Arthur  said, 
his  face  brightening  at  the  unwonted  kindness. 

She  rang  the  bell,  ordered  the  carriage,  and 
then,  acting  on  the  same  strange  and  irresistible 
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impulse  of  the  woman's  better    nature,  went  to 

fetch  his  outdoor  wrapper,  and  soldier's  undress 

cap. 

"  You  must  not  give   up  Fair  militaire ;  it 

suits  you  very  well.'* 

"  It  is  all  that  a   worn-out  soldier  has  left 

him,"  Arthur  said,  with  a  sad  smile. 

"  You  are  too  young  for  such  a  grim  name. 

Don't  frown  at  being  wrapped  up ;   the  air  is 

chilly  yet,   and  you  are   still  an   invalid,    poor 

fellow !" 

"  My  dear  mother,"  he  said,  gratefully,  with 

a  remorseful  pang  at  ever  having  thought  her 

cold-hearted. 

In  five  minutes  more  they  were  trotting  down 

the  avenue ;    and   the  quick    motion,    the    soft 

sunlight  and  mild  air  of  the  April  day,  refreshed 
and  cheered  Arthur — came  like  a  whisper  of 
pity  and  tenderness  to  his  heavy  heart.  The 
ponies  were  pretty  and  spirited  creatures,  but 
Mrs.  Lechmere  drove  them  well  and  easily ; 
so  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  lean  back  lan- 
guidly, glad  there  was  no  need  of  exertion, 
and  give  himself  up  to  the  misty  crowd  of  fan- 
cies, half  bright,  half  mournful,  engendered  by 
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the  dreamy  influences  of  the  tender  spring  day, 
and  his  own  condition.  It  was  the  first  time 
he  had  been  out  since  his  illness ;  and,  as  they 
trotted  through  the  village,  he  could  not  help 
flushing  uneasily  at  the  glances,  half  curious, 
half  compassionate,  he  met  from  young  and  old 
— women  running  to  the  cottage  doors,  and 
children  toddUng  to  the  garden  pidings,  to  look 
at  him.  But,  despite  the  friendly,  half  sad  smile 
and  nod  he  gave  them  all,  this  was  not  their 
longed-for  young  squire, — this  pale,  maimed 
officer,  with  his  handsome,  wasted  features,  and 
black  moustache.  Though  they  pitied  him  with 
all  their  hearts — the  women  especially — they  all 
felt  half  shy  of  him  It  was  a  relief  to  Arthur 
when  the  village  was  left  behind,  and  they  came 
out  on  the  green  slopes  near  the  sea,  dotted 
with  great  trees  now  flushing  into  leaf,  and 
clumps  of  underwood,  bright  with  the  golden 
broom  later  in  the  year,  and  saw  before  them 
the  blue  expanse  of  shimmering  waters,  mur- 
muring the  everlasting  tune  that  never  sleeps 
night  nor  day.  It  fell  softly  and  faintly  on  the 
ear  such  a  day  as  this.  Perhaps  some  such 
thoughts  as  this  were  in  Arthur's  mind, 
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"  O  Tide !  there's  not  a  wave  that  creeps, 

In  dying  murmurs  on  thy  shore. 
But  murmurs,  what  thou  owned'st  once. 

Is  lost,  and  lost  for  evermore  !"  * 

If  it  were  so,  he  did  not  speak  them.  His  eyes 
were  on  the  blue  sea,  and  the  silvery  haze  that 
bounded  the  distant  horizon ;  and  his  thoughts 
so  far  away  in  the  dream  country,  that  Mrs. 
Lechmere  spoke  to  him  twice  ere  he  awoke  with 
a  start. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  this  sleepy,  dreamy  day 
seems  to  weigh  down  one's  senses.  Did  you 
speak  ?" 

"  It  was  not  of  much  consequence.  I  only 
wanted  to  ask  you  if  you  remembered  any  people 
of  the  name  of  Thorpe — tenants  of  your  father's 
— before  you  w^nt  to  the  Crimea  ?" 

Arthur  thought  for  a  moment,  and  said — 
"  Yes,  that  unfortunate  young  fellow  who  Roland 
wrote  me  was  shot  in  the  bread-riot  at  Thors- 
bury,  was  one  of  them,  w^as  he  not  ?" 

"  Yes ;  his  brother  has  that  cottage  of  yours 
on  the  turn  of  the  Thorsbury  Road.  During 
your  illness,  I  gave  him  notice  to  quit.  He  is 
an  incorrigible  vagabond,  lives  by  poaching — he 
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has  been  in  prison  for  it  once  or  twice,  I  believe 
— and  has  paid  no  rent  for  the  last  two  years, 
so  Higgins  tells  me.  They  are  thoroughly 
worthless  people,  and  it  will  be  a  benefit  to  the 
parish  to  get  them  out  of  it."  Her  reasoning 
seemed  conclusive  enough,  but  it  did  not  quite 
satisfy  Arthur ;  he  looked  uneasy.  "  You  do 
not  approve  of  what  I  have  done,"  Mrs.  Lech- 
mere  said,  in  her  blank,  frigid  voice,  which  you 
felt  cold  upon  you  like  a  frosty  wind. 

"  I  do,  indeed,  you  were  quite  right,  my  dear 
mother."  He  had  not  energy  to  rouse  himself 
to  anything  like  the  contemplation  of  business, 
and  felt  that  if  all  the  tenants  on  the  estate  were 
going  off  in  a  body,  he  could  not  help  it.  "  I 
believe  Thorpe  alw^ays  was  a  vagabond  \  but  it 
was  unfortunate,  his  brother  being  killed  ;  and 
perhaps,  on  that  account,  I  would  rather  have 
dealt  leniently  with  him,  worthless  as  he  may 
be." 

"  The  young  man  reaped  the  fruits  of  his 
misdoing,"  said  Mrs.  Lechmere,  in  her  iron 
fashion ;  "  surely  no  shadow  of  blame  as  to  his 
death  rests  upon  us  ?" 

"  Not  the  faintest.     However,  as  it  was   in 
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defence  of  my  property,  the  soldiers  were  called 
out,  I  can't  divest  myself  of  a  certain  uncom- 
fortable sensation  respecting  that  poor  fellow's 
end,"  Arthur  said. 

"  A  very  absurd  and  fanciful  one,"  his  mother 
said,  with  all  the  contempt  she  ever  felt  for  the 
softer  emotions  of  humanity  ;  "  the  sooner  you 
shake  off  such  weakness,  the  better." 

He  had  not  energy  to-day  to  argue  the  matter. 

"  When  does  the  man's  term  expire  ?"  he 
said,  after  a  pause. 

"  It  was  about  a  month  ago,  I  believe,  that 
Higgins  gave  him  the  usual  three  months'  no- 
tice" 

Arthur  thought  half  remorsefully  of  James 
Thorpe,  young,  stalwart,  handsome,  and  despe- 
rate, shot  dead  in  the  flush  of  his  wrong  doing ; 
sent  to  judgment  unrepenting  and  unforgiven  ; 
of  the  unhappy  girl  whose  fall  from  innocence 
had  first  driven  him  wrong ;  and  last — and  this 
thought  came  armed  with  a  sting  of  terror — 
that  the  author  ahke  of  her  ruin  and  poor  Jem's, 
was  the  father  on  whom  the   grave  had  closed. 

"  Are  the  sins  of  the  fathers  visited  upon  the 
children  ?"   he  thought,  with  something  like  a 
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shudder ;  "  will  it  be  granted  me  to  repair  the 
evil  done  before  me?" 

He  was  so  lost  in  these  dreary  musings  that 
they  had  nearly  reached  a  break  in  the  green 
common  they  were  traversing  leading  down  to 
the  high  road,  before  an  exclamation  from  Mrs. 
Lechmere  made  him  aware  of  a  man  striding 
towards  them  through  the  clumps  of  furze  and 
underwood.  An  unprepossessing  ruffian  enough, 
in  a  torn  velveteen  jacket,  brown  leggings,  and 
ragged  fur  cap,  bearing  a  gun  on  his  shoulder, 
and  a  scowl  on  his  black  brows,  not  pleasant  in 
the  spring  sunshine. 

"  William  Thorpe,"  said  Mrs.  Lechmere,  and 
her  voice  shook  a  little. 

Arthur  roused  himself  with  an  effort,  and 
took  the  reins  from  her  hands.  The  man  sprang 
down  the  steep  bank  dividing  the  sloping  road 
from  the  common,  and  without  an  instant's  hesi- 
tation, placed  himself  right  before  the  carriage, 
laying  hold  of  the  ponies*  heads,  and  thus  com- 
pletely stopping  them.  Arthur  flushed  hotly, 
and  demanded  what  he  meant  by  this  inso- 
lence. 

"  So  the  old  spirit's  in  you  yet  ?"  said  the 
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fellow,  half  jeeringly.     "  I'm  wanting  to  speak 
with  you,  Captain." 

"  This  is  neither  the  time  or  place.  Let  go 
the  ponies'  heads,  Thorpe  !  Come  up  to  the 
house  to-morrow,  and  I  will  hear  you." 

"  Ay,  to  be  sent  away  by  madam  there " 
— Mrs.  Lechmere  preserved  her  unruffled  compo- 
sure ;  but  she  was  evidently  frightened,  for  her 

hand  trembled — "  or  that Higgins,     You 

ought  to  be  out  o'  leading-strings  by  this  time, 
Squire.  If  you've  fought  the  Rooshans,  don't 
be  crowed  over  by  a  woman.  Am  I  to  take  the 
notice  she've  sent  me  o'  turning  out  th'  end  o' 
June?" 

"Aye,"  said  Arthur,  striving  hard  to  com- 
mand his  temper,  "  you  are  a  worthless  tenant, 
and  I  am  glad  to  be  rid  of  you.  You  are  an 
irreclaimable  vagabond,  Thorpe,  and  a  coward 
into  the  bargain  ;  for  had  you  not  known  I  am 
unable  to  knock  you  down,  you  would  not  have 
dared  to  do  this." 

"  Wouldn't  I  ?  'Tis  only  your  being  crippled 
that  prevents  my  flinging  you  over  the  cliffs 
yonder,  you  young  shoot  of  a  black  stock  ! 
Hav'n't  you  done   us  harm   enow  ?     Didn't  the 
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old  Squire — "  here  he  cursed  him  savagely — 
"ruin  poor  Maggie  Brooks,  th'  handsomest  wench 
in  the  parish? — break  her  father's  heart,  and 
send  un  to  the  churchyard  ?  Didn't  he  drive 
poor  Jem  to  evil  ways,  till  he  were  shot  down 
like  a  dog  by  some  o'  your  red-coat  ruffians  ? 
And  you're  beginning  his  ways  ?  Ye'll  find  'em 
smooth  at  first,  mayhap,  but  1  trow  they'll  end 
in " 

"Let  go,  you  insolent  vagabond  1"  exclaimed 
Arthur,  stung  beyond  endurance,  and  striking 
him  on  the  arm  with  the  whip. 

The  blow,  dealt  as  it  was  by  a  nerveless  arm, 
did  not  hurt  much,  but  the  man  slackened  his 
hold,  with  a  scowl  like  a  demon,  and  muttering, 
hoarsely,  "  I'll  be  even  with  you  some  day,  for 
this,  my  young  Squire,"  shouldered  his  gun,  and 
strode  on  fast,  never  looking  behind. 

Anger  and  excitement  had  given  a  temporary 
strength  to  Arthur's  arm,  and  a  colour  to  his 
wan  cheek  :  he  felt  able  to  drive  home  now,  and 
whipped  the  ponies  into  a  faster  trot,  affection- 
ately ridiculing  his  mother's  terror  ;  for  Mrs. 
Lechmere,  strangely  enough,  was  very  white  and 
trembUng  from  head  to  foot.     He  had  never 
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seen  her  —  on  all  occasions  so  imperturbably 
calm  and  frigid — so  much  disturbed  before. 
Every  noise  on  the  road  behind  them  made  her 
start  and  urge  him  to  drive  faster,  in  an  alarmed, 
restless  way  very  unusual  to  her,  and  which 
made  Arthur  wonder  even  more  afterwards  than 
it  did  then. 

"  There  is  no  fear  whatever  of  his  riding  after 
us,  and  attempting  my  life,  mother  dear,"  he 
said,  laughing  to  re- assure  her.  *'  Thorpe  was 
half  drunk,  no  doubt ;  he  is  sitting  in  the 
chimney-corner  at  home  by  this  time,  think- 
ing what  a  fool  he  has  been.  You  may  take 
my  word  for  it." 

"  He  looked  such  a  desperate  wretch,"  Mrs. 
Lechmere  muttered,  half  to  herself,  with  a  guilty 
shudder.  But  her  step-son  did  not  know, 
happily  for  him,  what  guilt  there  was  in  it ; 
what  terrible  whispers  of  shame  and  fear  were 
stirring  at  her  darkened  heart. 

"  Give  me  the  reins,"  she  said,  rousing  her- 
self after  a  pause,  seeing  that  the  transient 
colour  had  flitted  again,  and  that  he  looked 
very  tired,  "driving  so  far  will  be  too  much 
for  you." 
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"  No ;  don't  damp  my  newly-fired  courage. 
It  is  a  blessing  to  be  able  to  do  something 
again,  and  we  are  not  far  from  the  gates  now." 

She  watched  ^Yith  the  same  strange,  distem- 
pered dread,  every  clump  of  trees  they  passed, 
every  spreading  shrub,  half  expecting  the  barrel 
of  a  murderer's  pistol  to  shine  out  bright  and 
deadly  from  the  young  swelling  leaves.  She 
did  not  breathe  without  agony,  till  home  was 
reached,  till  leaving  Arthur  on  the  sofa  down- 
stairs, she  hurried  up  to  her  own  room,  and  shut 
herself  and  the  terrors  of  her  guilty  conscience 
in  to2:ether. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


*'0h,  maiden  fair!    Oh,  maiden  fair!    how  faithless  is 
thy  bosom, 
Tq  love  me  in  prosperity,  and  leave  me  in  adversity. 
Oh,  maiden  fair !    Oh,  maiden  fair,  how  faithless  is  thy 
bosom!" 

Longfellow. 


William  Thorpe  treated  his  enemies,  as  a 
great  man  should  do,  with  sovereign  contempt. 
Utterly  setting  at  nought  the  claims  and  autho- 
rity of  squire  or  bailiff,  master  or  man,  like  a 
nineteenth  century  free-booter  as  he  was,  and 
abjuring  the  commonplace  ceremonial  of  leave- 
taking,  he  struck  his  tent  one  moonless  night, 
and  departed, — crazy  mother,  ragged  brothers 
and  sisters,  donkey  and  all,  leaving  the  windows 
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smashed,  the  garden  in  ruins,  and  a   somewhat 
inodorous  name  behind  him. 

Mr.  Higgins  was  infuriate  ;  raving  hotly  against 
the  iniquitous  ingratitude  and  hardened  reckless- 
ness of  the  lower  classes.  Mr.  Higgins,  be  it  ob- 
served, was  but  of  dunghill  extraction  himself,  his 
birth  and  parentage  being  something  worse  than 
doubtful ;  but  that  unpleasant  fact  was  no  impedi- 
ment to  his  treating  the  low  creatures  under  his 
rule,  with  a  despotic  contempt.  Mr.  Higgins  had 
a  termagant  wife,  and  though  a  mighty  man 
in  the  parish,  was  an  infinitesimaliy  small  one 
under  his  own  roof-tree,  so  said  the  gossips — 
but  when  does  a  man  spy  out  the  spots  and 
stains  in  his  own  garment,  as  freely  as  the 
tatters  in  his  neighbours  ?  Arthur  disliked  his 
steward,  and  would  fain  have  been  rid  of  him, 
but  he  had  been  his  father's  before  him  for 
years,  and  was  accordingly  a  disagreeable  fix- 
ture in  the  establishment,  which  the  young 
master  knew  not  well  how  to  shake  off.  Be- 
sides, the  poor  fellow  was  as  yet  too  languid 
and  too  low-spirited  from  long  bodily  illness,  and 
sore  mental  suffering,  to  look  very  energetically 
into  the  affairs  of  his  estate.     But  he  tried  hard 
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and  valiantly  to  be  hopeful,  and  bear  his  fate 
with  a  soldier- spirit,  for  he  could  walk  pretty 
well  now,  and  everybody  was  so  glad  to  see 
him  out  again,  and  so  wonderfully  kind  and 
sympathising  to  their  young,  wounded  hero, 
that  he  began  to  marvel  at  the  number  of 
friends  he  possessed,  and  was  in  no  danger  of 
becoming  a  misanthrope.  Perhaps  his  sweet 
temper,  and  good  brave  tender  heart,  w^ould 
have  been  in  any  case  an  effectual  shield 
against  that  most  miserable  of  human  errors. 
Despite  the  hot  strifes,  and  the  keen  suffering, 
the  dew  of  his  boyhood  was  fresh  upon  him. 
So,  on  the  day  of  Lady  Sarah's  projected  party, 
in  spite  of  all  his  heroic  resolutions,  he  began 
to  find  it  very  hard  to  resist  his  kind  old 
friend's  affectionate  coaxing,  and  to  think  that 
it  was  very  ridiculous  affectation  to  shut  himself 
up  from  the  eyes  of  the  world.  He  should 
meet  nobody  there,  but  people  he  knew,  and  it 
was  not  likely  he  should  be  much  stared  at; 
moreover,  a  detachment  of  his  own  regiment 
were  by  this  time  quartered  in  Thorsbury 
barracks,  to  the  excitement  of  the  neighbour- 
hood; and  the  town  teemed  with  bearded  and 
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whiskered  heroes,  sun-burnt  and  martial,  full 
of  wondrous  stories  of  Balaclava  and  Inkermann, 
wherewith  to  electrify  their  pretty  partners ;  and 
who  were  petted  and  feted  by  the  surrounding 
gentry  to  such  an  extent,  that  most  of  the 
warriors  were  fain  to  acknowledge  that  even 
country  quarters  might  be  endurable  sometimes 
in  a  hospitable  neighbourhood.  Arthur  was  in 
the  town  when  the  regiment  marched  in ;  he 
reined  in  his  horse  and  watched  them  go  by  ; 
but  many  of  the  soldiers  —  well-remembered 
faces  most  of  them — recognised  and  saluted 
him.  The  sight  of  the  old  uniform,  the  old 
colours,  rent  and  pierced  with  shot,  brought  a 
thrill  to  his  heart  and  a  glow  to  his  pale  cheek. 
It  was  pleasant  to  find  himself  amongst  his  old 
comrades,  though  that  bright  career  the  boy's 
fancy  had  traced  out,  could, — alas  for  human 
dreams  ! — be  his  no  more. 

"  Are  you  going  to  Lady  Sarah's,  Arthur  ?" 
Mrs.  Lechmere  asked  on  the  evening  of  that 
festivity,  which  had  far  increased  by  this  time 
the  limits  of  her  ladyship's  first  intentions,  as 
such  affairs  usually  do. 

Arthur  coloured,  and  said   he   didn't  know. 
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He  had  sent  Roland — whose  military  ardour 
had  increased  since  the  advent  of  his  brothers*s 
regiment,  to  fever  heat — on  before,  promising, 
if  he  felt  up  to  the  effort,  to  follow  him. 

"  It  has  increased  to  rather  a  large  affair,  I 
believe,  by  this  time,  and  I  feel  slightly  nervous," 
he  said,  with  a  smile.  "  If  I  go  at  all,  it  will  be 
very  late,  where  I  can  slip  in  without  attracting 
notice ;  I  am  no  ornament  for  a  lady's  drawing- 
room  in  my  present  state.  I  wish  you  could 
go  with  me,  mother :  that  would  give  me 
courage."  She  glanced  ^t  the  black  mock- 
eries that  still  held  her  captive  —  she  had 
thrown  aside  the  widow's  cap  ere  this — and 
said  she  hated  parties. 

"  So  I  shall,  in  future." 

"  You  should  go,  nevertheless,  Arthur.  You 
fill  your  father's  place  now,  and  cannot  in  your 
position  keep  yourself  shut  up  from  the  world.  It 
is  morbidly  and  ridiculously  weak  to  attempt  it." 

"  I  know,"  he  assented,  with  a  sigh,  for  she 
had  no  pity  for  him. 

"  Go  then.  You  can  talk  to  Miss  Langton 
— I  fancy  she  is  not  fond  of  dancing,  and  she 
is  a  clever,  agreeable  girl  enough." 
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Would  she  talk  to  him  ?  Arthur  wondered. 
But  the  counsel  was  good,  though  hardly  given, 
and  so,  most  slowly  and  reluctantly,  he  went  to 
dress,  and  ordered  Alma  to  be  brought  round. 
Lady  Sarah's  pretty  little  rooms  looked  bright 
and  festal  to-night,  with  stands  of  flowers, 
summer  moonlight  stealing  through  the  open 
windows,  pretty  girls,  and  a  sprinkling  of  red- 
coats, relieved  by  the  usual  more  solid  back- 
ground of  papas  and  mammas,  who  play  whist, 
and  talk  over  matters  of  the  state.  The  Mil- 
fords  were  there,  and  Isabel,  at  the  conclusion 
of  a  waltz,  found  herself  sitting  by  the  Begum — 
as  Martha  was  impudently  christened  —  Hsten- 
ing,  not  with  delight,  to  her  holding  forth. 
Suddenly  the  good  woman  stopped  and  stared 
aghast,  at  an  apparition  which  had  just  become 
visible  in  the  doorway. 

"  Is  it  possible  ?"  she  gasped,  feelingly,  "  can 
I  believe  my  own  eyes  !  Good  Heavens, — 
what  will  become  of  Kate  ? — my  dear  Miss 
Langton — " 

Isabel  looked  up  in  alarm,  and  saw  the  ghost 
that  had  frightened  her — Ai'thur's  pale,  hand- 
some face. 
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"  Poor  fellow  ! — I'm  very  glad  he  has  come," 
she  said  involuntarily. 

Mrs.  Milford  fanned  herself  desperately  hard, 
in  a  flutter  of  wounded  feelings,  and  gazed 
vaguely  about  for  her  daughter,  who,  deep  in 
the  honeyed  delights  of  Sir  Philip  Methwin'^ 
conversation,  in  the  recess  of  a  window,  was  not 
to  be  found  by  the  maternal  eye,  sharp  as  it 
was. 

Isabel  was  watching  Arthur  with  a  w^omanly 
pity  and  interest  in  her  proud  face. 

He  looked  very  pale  and  nervous,  and  kept 
near  the  door,  as  if  he  had  not  courage  to  make 
his  way  further  into  the  room,  flushing  shyly  at 
the  friendly  greetings  showered  upon  him  by 
everybody. 

"  Yours  is  an  eloquent  face,  Miss  Langton,'' 
said  Major  Graham,  one  of  the  newly-arrived 
Crimean  heroes — a  fine  looking,  stalwart,  sol- 
dierly fellow,  of  about  five-and-thirty,  ferociously 
bearded  and  whiskered, — with  whom  Isabel  had 
just  been  dancing. 

"  What  do  you  read  there,  then  ?"  she  asked, 
colouring  a  very  little. 
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"  A  very  womanly  story  !  Poor  Lechmere, 
I  must  go  and  speak  to  him  ;"  and  he  walked 
off  to  join  the  group  of  three  or  four  officers,  who 
had  hardly  done  shaking  hands  with  Arthur  vet 
— and  behind  whose  friendly  shelter  he  deemed 
himself  happily  hidden  from  the  public  gaze. 

But  Lady  Sarah  had  caught  sight  of  the 
arrival ;  and  her  silken  skirts  came  rusthng 
round  the  room,  to  give  him  a  kindly  wel- 
come. 

Mrs.  Milford  rose,  her  enraged  plumes  quiver- 
ing and  fluttering  about  her,  and  caught  her 
friend's  arm  as  she  passed. 

"  My  dear  Lady  Sarah  ! — the — the  most  ex- 
traordinary thing  !  My  Kate  is  here, — you 
have  forgotten  surely  1 — asking  Captain  Lech- 
mere to  meet  Kate  1" 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,"  returned  her  ladyship, 
with  most  exasperating  coolness,  "  I  dare  say 
he  won't  look  at  her. — Arthur,  my  dear  boy, 
how  good  of  you  to  come ! — I  gave  Master 
Roland  such  a  scolding  for  appearing  without 
you,  that  he  has  kept  out  of  my  sight  ever  since. 
— You   look    so   wonderfuUv   recovered,"    in    a 
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motherly  whisper,  as  she  passed  her  arm 
through  his.  "  I  am  so  glad,  dear  fellow — 1 
want  to  introduce  you  to  General  Wentworth, 
my  father-in-law, — he  only  arrived  to-day,  and 
is  clamorous  to  know  you. — Where  is  he,  I 
wonder  ? — oh,  airing  himself  in  the  garden — he 
says  this  room  suffocates  him." 

Arthur  mentally  thanked  his  stars  that  this 
fiery  warrior  was  not  immediately  forthcoming. 
He  was  still  far  from  strong,  and  the  heat  of  the 
room,  the  lights,  and  hum  of  voices,  had  a  be- 
wildering effect  on  his  nerves,  while  the  thought 
gf  being  the  object  even  of  kind  and  friendly 
notice,  made  his  heart  flutter  painfully. 

*'  Come  to  the  window,"  Lady  Sarah  said, 
gently,  feeling  his  arm  tremble ;  and  instead  of 
piloting  him  round  the  room,  to  be  congratu- 
lated and  shaken  hands  with,  as  was  her  first 
intention,  she  led  him  to  the  fresh  air,  and 
moonlight,  to  his  infinite  relief. 

The  giddiness  soon  passed  off  under  their  in- 
fluences ;  and  then  he  became  aware  that  Miss 
Langton  was  close  to  him. 

She  held  out  a  friendly  hand. 

''  I   am  very  glad   you  have   come,  Captain 
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Lechmere ; — how  much  better  you  look  to  night 
You  are  fashionably  late." 

She  looked  very  well,  he  thought, — tall  and 
queenly  in  her  white  dress,  made  with  an  almost 
severe  simplicity,  very  becoming  to  her,  with  a 
few  tiny  red  flowers,  half  hidden  in  her  dark  hair. 

"It  required  a  powerful  efl^ort  of  resolution  to 
come  at  all,"  he  said,  with  a  smile. 

That  distressing  shyness  wore  off  as  he  talked 
with  her,  and  he  was  so  grateful  for  her  kind 
voice,  and  softened  manner,  as  to  be  wonder- 
fully disappointed,  when  a  tall  officer  came  up, 
with  a  profound  bow,  and  whirled  her  away  to 
the  music  of  a  waltz,  just  beginning. 

Arthur  watched  her. 

"  I  used  to  be  a  judge  of  dancing.  How 
gracefully  she  swims  round,  with  those  little 
twinkling  feet.  That  tall  rifleman  has  the  best 
partner  in  the  room — she  looks  over  his 
shoulder,  with  such  queenly  disdain.  Some  of 
these  girls  pant  hke  cart-horses  on  a  hot  day. 
Who's  that  in  pink  and  white  just  come  out 
from  the  recess,  with  the  mihtia-man — Kate 
surely  ?     Oh,  amina  mia  /" 

The  old  pretty  Italian  name  brcke  from  him 
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unconsciously ;  "  I  wish  I  had  not  come,"  was 
the  thought  that  followed. 

He  watched  her  with  all  his  soul  in  his  eyes, 
as  she  whirled  by,  with  Sir  Philip — the  rival 
whom  he  saw  now  for  the  first  time.  She  had 
given  one  little  guilty  start  and  flush, — no 
more — when  she  saw  him  enter,  and  she  had 
pouted  fretfully  to  her  mother  about  Lady 
Sarah's  unkindness  in  inviting  Captain  Lech- 
mere  to  meet  her.  Certainly  those  melancholy 
eyes  following  her  from  the  window,  were  some- 
what calculated  to  ruffle  the  evening's  content. 
There  was  another  small  annoyance,  too — Sir 
Philip  was  all  devotion,  but  the  officers  of 
Arthur's  regiment,  held  the  little  butterfly  at 
arms'  length,  and  would  none  of  her,  despite 
her  soft  voice  and  beseeching  blue  eyes. 

Perhaps  her  treatment  of  the  brave  young 
comrade  they  loved  so  well, — they  had  all  heard 
the  story  by  this  time — was  not  a  very  sure  pass- 
port to  the  afl'ections  of  those  gallant  stupid  fel- 
lows. By  the  time  the  waltz  was  over,  old 
General  Went  worth  entered  from  the  garden, 
rubbing  and  winking  his  eyes  from  the  light — 
at  all,  portly,  old  soldier,  grim  of  air,  white  of 
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beard  and   moustache,  fiery  of  eye.     He  halted, 
and  took  a  survey  of  the  room. 

Arthur  felt  the  eye  light  upon  him. 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,  young  lady,"  said  the 
grim  old  Crimean  lion,  stooping  his  white  beard 
towards  Kate,  close  by,  with  her  baronet,  and 
speaking  in  what  was  meant  for  a  polite  whisper, 
"  can  you  tell  me  who  that  young  man  over 
there  is  ?" 

"  Over  there, — I  don't  quite  see,"  faltered 
Kate. 

"  Why,  just  opposite,  by  the  farthest  window, 
Madam  ;  looks  like  an  officer  — -  a  pale,  sickly- 
looking  young  fellow,  rather  handsome  ;  there, 
he  is  moving  away  now — he  has  lost  his  leg,  poor 
lad ;  I  didn't  see  that  before. — Do  you  know  who 
he  is  ?" 

"  Captain  Lechmere,"  Kate  said,  flushing 
red. 

"  Lechmere  !  was  he  in  the  — th  ? — was  he 
wounded  at  the  Redan  ?— rBless  my  soul  !*'  he 
beckoned  to  Lady  Sarah,  who  came  up  in  a 
fright.     ''  Here,  SaUy  1" 

''  My  dear  General,  what  is  it  ?" 

"  Is  that  young  Lechmere  of  the  — th,  who 

VOL.    II.  G 
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saved  poor  Frank  from  being  bayonetted  by 
those  Russian  thieves  at  Inkermann  ?"  the  old 
man's  voice  faltered,  "  and  you  never  introduced 
me  to  him  ! — for  shame,  madam  !" 

"  Mercy,  General,  compose  yourself,  or  the 
whole  room  will  hear  you.  He  is  only  just 
com  ^  and — " 

"  Confound  the  whole  room  !"  said  the 
honest  old  soldier,  passing  his  hand  over  his 
white  eyelashes. 

Lady  Sarah  made  her  way  round  to  her  hero, 
and  took  his  arm  with  a  whispered  word  of 
explanation.  "  This  is  Arthur  Lechmere, 
General,"  said  she,  in  a  slightly  agitated  voice, 
as  she  brought  him  to  her  father-in-law. 

Fortunately  for  poor  Arthur's  nerves,  the 
music  of  another  waltz  broke  out  here,  so  that 
the  words  were  only  audible  to  those  immediately 
near. 

The  old  man  drew  back  with  him  to  the 
window,  and  wrung  his  hand  hard.  **  Captain 
Lechmere,  I  am  delighted  to  know  you."  He 
spoiie  in  a  broken  voice,  and  with  tears  in  his 
stern  old  eyes.     "  Sir,  I  am  grateful  to  you.     It 
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was  not  the  will  of  Heaven  that  my  son  should 
live  to  thank  you  for  his  life,  but  you  saved  him 
from  a  horrible  death,  and  I  thank  you  for  that. 
Sir,  such  lads  as  you,  are  an  honour  to  your 
Queen  and  countr}^ !" 

"  Dooced  gratifying,  isn't  it,  really  ?"  said  Sir 
Philip  to  his  pretty  partner. 

"  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure,"  pouted  Kate ; 
'*  do  you  mean  to  stand  all  night  listening  to 
that  old  bear's  grovvUng,  Sir  Philip  ?" 

Her  knight  vowed  he  was  at  her  commands, 
and  away  they  both  whirled. 

"  I  heard  of  you  before,  sir,"  went  on  the 
old  General,  stroking  his  grey  moustache ; 
"  a  confounded  cut  on  the  head  sent  me  home 
before  that  affair  of  the  Redan,  and  invaUded 
me  for  a  long  time  —  I  have  been  in  Ger- 
many all  the  winter,  but  I  heard  that  you 
behaved  uncommonly  well,  sir,  for  so  young  a 
fellow,  on  the  eighth  of  September.  And  it  was 
there  you  lost  your  leg  ?" 

"Even  so,  General,"  Arthur  said,  with  a 
sigh. 

"  Well,  well,  it  seems  hard  for  a  young  fellow  ; 
but    it's    the    fortune  of  w^ar,   my  dear  boy !" 

G  2 
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placing  his  hand  kindly  on  his  shoulder,  and 
softening  his  gruff  voice ;  "  and  we  must  bear  its 
rubs  as  we  can, — not  that  you  want  such 
advice." 

"  I  do,  indeed  ;  most  sorely  at  times." 

*'  Pshaw,  sir  !  I  don't  believe  it — I  don't 
believe  it !  My  Frank,  had  he  lived — "  here 
he  lowered  his  voice  again  instinctively,  with  the 
mention  of  his  dead  soldier-son — '*  would  have 
told  a  different  story,  God  rest  him  !" 

"  I  had  no  father,"  Arthur  said,  in  a  low 
tone,  "  and  Colonel  Wentworth  was  one  to  me. 
I  did  no  more  than  any  other  man  would  have 
done." 

The  old  soldier  shook  his  head,  and  blew  his 
nose  violently,  to  hide,  perhaps,  something  like 
a  tear  that  twinkled  on  his  grey  eyelashes.  A 
wound  in  the  head  had  sent  him  home  invalided 
before  the  concluding  scene  of  the  great  drama, 
and  he  had  a  thousand  reminiscences  to  talk 
over  of  the  war-time,  and  a  thousand  questions 
to  ask. 

And  so  they  stood  for  about  an  hour  in  the 
recess  of  the  window,  the  old  general  listening 
and  questioning,  and   bursting   out  impatiently 
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sometimes  in  the  midst  of  Arthur's  languid 
details,  till  Lady  Sarah,  seeing  how  weary  he 
looked,  came  to  the  rescue. 

*'  Confound  it  !  Don't  you  see,  sir,  if  we  had 
only  charged  with  the  bayonet — " 

"  My  dear  General,  you  have  charged  poor 
Arthur  with  the  bayonet  through  and  through 
by  this  time.  Do  let  him  breathe  a  little :  he 
is  still  an  invalid,"  with  her  kind  smile,  "  and 
here  is  Mrs.  Milford  wanting  you  to  make  up  a 
game  of  whist." 

"  O  woman,  woman  !  She  twists  us  all  round 
her  fingers  like  an  old  glove,"  groaned  the 
general,  who  loved  a  game  of  whist  notwith- 
standing. "  She  won't  let  us  have  our  talk  out, 
eh,  comrade  ?  but  never  mind,  we'll  have  it 
another  time  in  spite  of  her." 

"  That's  a  fine  young  fellow,  Sally,  my  girl !" 
said  the  old  man  to  Lady  Sarah,  as  she  dragged 
him  away. 

"  He  is  as  bad  as  the  old  man  of  the  sea," 
was  Arthur's  mental  eulogium,  "  on  that  one  sub- 
ject, and  yet  he  is  a  fine,  w^arm-hearted,  gallant 
old  soldier.  I  like  him.  What  a  son  to  lose, 
my  beloved    Colonel  was !     I    remember   how 
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gently  he  fell  asleep,  to  wake  in  heaven,  his 
hand  in  mine,  and  a  prayer  on  his  lips !" 

These  were  strange  thoughts  for  that  brightly- 
lit  room,  resonant  with  the  blithe  hum  of  voices 
and  laughter,  but  he  could  not  help  them.  The 
music  began  again,  and  he  shook  them  oif  with 
an  effort.  A  quadrille  was  in  progress,  but  a 
glance  round  the  room  showed  him  that  Isabel 
was  not  dancing.  She  was  leaning  back  on  the 
sofa,  absently  playing  with  her  fan,  and  evi- 
dently bored  by  her  late  partner  still  hovering 
about  her,  a  tall  militia  ensign,  with  a  straw- 
coloured  moustache.  Kate  was  dancing ;  he 
was  so  weak  that  he  could  not  look  at  her  yet 
without  a  keen  throb  of  pain,  so  he  turned  his 
eyes  another  way. 

He  would  slip  away  very  soon,  but  he  thought 
he  should  like  to  speak  to  Miss  Langton  first — 
wish  her  good  night,  at  all  events.  And  so, 
although  making  his  way  round  the  room  was 
nervous  work,  even  without  the  friendly  speeches 
of  those  he  came  across,  he  screwed  his  resolu- 
tion to  the  effort.  The  tall  ensign  took  to  flight 
as  he  came  near. 
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Isabel  looked  relieved ; 

"  '  It  is  an  ancient  warrior, 

And  he  stoppeth  one  of  three. 

By  thy  long  grey  beard,  and  glistening  eye, 

Now  wherefore  stopp'st  thou  me  ?'  " 

said  she,  laughing.  "  What  a  long  soldier's 
talk  you  have  had  with  that  white-haired  old 
General !  Don't  you  feel  your  Crimean  recol- 
lections amply  revived?" 

*'  They  needed  no  revival ;  they  are  distinct 
enough,"  Arthur  said,  with  a  sad  smile. 

Isabel  felt  a  little  remorseful ;  "  Won't  you 
sit  down  ?  You  look  so  tired." 

She  drew  aside  her  white  draperies  to  make 
room  for  him,  and  though  he  would  infinitely 
rather  have  stood  behind  her,  he  was  too  weary 
to  refuse  the  offer. 

"  I  like  General  Wentworth,"  Isabel  said. 
"  I  have  a  great  admiration  for  those  grim  old 
British  heroes.  He  only  arrived  to-day,  and 
flung  this  quiet  household  into  a  tremor  of  con- 
fusion. When  he  w^nts  anything  he  shouts 
from  the  top  of  the  house  to  the  bottom ;  the 
servants  fly  before  him  like  leaves  before  the 
wind.     His  own  man  is  a  soldier,  with  a  medal 
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with  three  clasps,  and  a  ferocious  beard  which 
the  maids  are  all  afraid  of." 

Arthur  laughed. 

"  He  is  the  father  of  your  Colonel,  who  was 
killed  at  Inkermann  ?  I  remember.  Why  don't 
Englishmen  wear  their  medals,  instead  of  locking 
them  up  from  human  sight  as  though  they  were 
ashamed  of  them  ?  Frenchmen  are  wiser ;  they 
don't  hide  their  honours  from  the  world.  Yours 
would  look  infinitely  better  than  that  shabby 
little  bit  of  ribbon  in  your  button-hole,  which 
looks  as  though  it  felt  itself  only  half  the  thing." 

He  laughed  and  coloured,  for  it  was  only  a 
little  pardonable,  half-boyish  vanity  that  made 
him  fasten  on  that  silken  scrap,  and  he  was 
English  enough  to  feel  half  ashamed  of  his  pride. 

"  I  don't  see  Roland  anywhere." 

"  I  am  afraid  Roland  has  gone  away  in  an 
unhappy  frame  of  mind,"  said  Isabel.  "  He 
asked  Miss  Em meline  Trent  to  dance — so  Bessie 
tells  me — and  she  wouldn't,  and  moreover  gave 
him  to  understand  that  he  was  only  a  boy,  and 
that  he  bored  her.  I  am  afraid  he  has  gone 
home  to  nurse  his  despair." 

Miss  Trent  was  a  very  tall  girl,  of  the  class 
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boys  call  "  stunning,"  and  women  "  forward 
creatures,"  with  large  features,  great  grey  eyes, 
and  an  immense  quantity  of  auburn  hair. 
She  was  three  or  four  years  older  than 
Roland,  and  had  been  queen  of  his  affections 
for  three  consecutive  weeks. 

"  Poor  Roland !"  said  Arthur,  laughing. 

"  She  shows  bad  taste  in  snubbing  him," 
Isabel  pronounced,  looking  rather  contemptuously 
at  the  divinity  dancing  just  opposite.  "  Roland 
is  a  great  friend  of  mine." 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  like  him ;  he  is  a  noble 
young  fellow,"  said  Arthur,  his  pale  cheek  flush- 
ing gratefully.  "  I  owe  my  life  to  him,  under 
God." 

She  looked  kindly  at  him  with  her  generous 
dark  eyes ;  more  kindly  than  she  had  ever  looked 
at  mortal  man  before. 

"  Lady  Sarah  is  triumphant  at  getting  you 
here  to-night.  Captain  Lechmere.  She  nearly 
despaired  of  success  at  one  time." 

"  She  is  very  kind.  My  first  appearance  in 
public  was  rather  a  nervous  affair." 

"  But  you  find  your  nerves  stronger  than  you 
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thought  they  were?  You  are  glad  to  see 
people,  and  they  are  very  glad  to  see  you  again  ; 
and  you  find  the  world  better  than  you  thought 
it, — is  it  not  so  ?  It  is  good  to  be  ill  some- 
times,— trial  strengthens  and  purifies  us.  All 
your  errors  have  been  forgotten  during  your 
long  illness,  and  all  the  good  in  you  comes  out 
fresh.  Does  my  speech  savour  of  wisdom  ?" 
Isabel  said,  laughing. 

"Yes,  and  of  kindness.  Thank  you — very 
much  !" 

"Then  you  will  try  and  acknowledge  that 
*  there  is  a  soul  of  good  in  all  things  evil  ?'  You 
are  not  going  to  be  a  misanthrope  ?" 

He  was  so  touched  by  her  kindness — by  the 
interest  in  her  voice — that  he  scarcely  knew 
how  to  answer  her. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  am  tiring  you  by  talking," 
Isabel  said,  compassionately,  seeing  how  worn 
and  languid  he  looked. 

"  No,  indeed  !  I  am  so  grateful  to  you — I 
could  listen  for  ever,"  Arthur  answered  in  a 
low,  earnest  voice.  How  different,  oh  !  how 
different,  was  she  in  her  womanly  kindness, 
her  generous  consideration  for  him,  from  her 
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— his  boyhood's  idol — who  had  stabbed  so 
ruthlessly  the  heart  that  loved  and  trusted  her. 

"  Kate  has  no  kind  word,  no  glance  even, 
of  compassion  for  me,  though  she  has  nearly 
broken  my  heart,"  he  thought,  and  the  con- 
trast cost  him  a  keen  throb  of  pain. 

*'  Are  you  ill  ?"  Isabel  asked,  half  frightened 
at  his  looks. 

He  roused  himself  by  a  powerful  effort,  and 
thanked  her,  but  said  it  was  nothing.  "  I  am 
hardly  strong  enough  yet  for  this  dissipation," 
he  added  with  a  smile  ;  "  I  must  contrive  a 
noiseless  retreat  presently." 

"  It  would  be  wiser ;  you  look  very  tired," 
said  Isabel. 

He  felt  disappointed,  he  hardly  knew  why, 
at  the  words,  but  their  talk  was  over,  for  the 
music  stopped,  and  the  dancers  dissolving  into 
groups  about  the  room,  and  round  the  open 
windows,  to  look  out  on  the  moonlight  resting 
softly  on  the  lawn,  and  silvering  the  tree- tops, 
and  to  hear  the  distant  murmur  of  the  sea 
breaking  pleasantly  the  dewy  silence.  Kate 
and  her  baronet  had  taken  possession  of 
another   window,  drawing  the  curtain  to  keep 
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out  invaders.  "  How  beautiful  it  is !"  said 
everybody  in  chorus. 

"  Do  you  hear  the  ever-restless  sea  ?"  in- 
quired lieutenant  Dawson,  a  poetical  youth, 
with  a  glass  in  his  eye. 

''  Of  course  we  do,  old  boy,"  said  niatter- 
of"fact  Mr.  Well  wood,  who  had  the  window 
to  himself  before  the  invasion  of  dancers  broke 
in  upon  his  privacy,  and  who,  being  absorbed 
in  deep  meditation  on  a  puzzling  case  he  had 
in  hand,  was  not  very  well  pleased  at  the  in- 
terruption. 

"  Won't  some  fair  lady  enchant  us  with  a 
song?"  said  Major  Graham;  "the  effect  would 
be  delicious — music  floating  away  on  this  moon- 
lit air." 

"  Bravo,  Major  !" 

Miss  Emmeline  Trent,  who  had  taken  Ar- 
thur's seat  on  the  sofa,  somewhat  to  Isabel's 
indignation,  here  burst  out,  without  an  instant's 
warning,  with 

•'  La  mer  qui  devore, 
Tant  d'espoirs,  et  tant  damours, 
La  mer  se  plaint  encore-re 
La  mer  se  plaint  toujours  !" 
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"  Delicious!"  said  the  astounded  hearers,  "  pray 
go  on." 

Mr.  Wellwood  covered  his  ears  with  the 
most  perfect  nonchalance. 

"  I  forget  the  rest,"  said  Emmeline,  looking 
rather  blank. 

Lieutenant  Dawson  commenced  to  warble, 
'•  What  are  the  wild  waves  say-in-g  ?"  but 
he  likewise  breaking  down  after  the  first 
verse,  the  attempt  came  to  naught. 

"  Does  anybody  know  what  the  wild  waves 
are  saying  ?"  said  Miss  Evelina  Gilmore,  a 
tall  slim  young  damsel,  with  very  long  flaxen 
ringlets,  and  very  pink  cheeks,  who  evidently 
supposed  herself  a  wit.  Finally,  it  was  decided 
that  nobody  could  sing  without  music. 

"  Ask  Mrs.  Ponsonby's  governess  there," 
said  Evelina,  "  she's  very  musical.  She'll  do 
for  a  stop-gap,  that's  all  governesses  are  fit 
for ;"  and  she  laughed  again,  as  though  she 
had  said  a  clever  thing. 

The  poor  governess,  a  quiet  girl,  come  in 
charge  of  a  boisterous  young  lady  of  eight, 
who  ought  to  have  been  in  bed  hours  ago, 
was  just    saved   from    a    vociferous   summons 
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by  Lady  Sarah,  who  happened  to  be  hovering 
near,  going  up  and  asking  her  kindly  to  sing. 
She  obeyed,  of  course.  She  was  neither  pretty, 
nor  interesting,  but  for  a  pair  of  great,  meek 
brown  eyes,  but  she  sang  with  a  skill  and  sweet- 
ness that  silenced  the  hum  of  talk. 

Arthur  moved  towards  the  piano,  involunta- 
rily, placed  her  music  for  her,  and  thanked  her 
when  she  had  done  in  his  sweet  voice  and 
courteous  manner.  Nobody  else  thought  it 
necessary  to  volunteer  a  word,  save  that  Miss 
Gilmore  whispered  to  her  sworn  friend,  Miss 
Trent,  "  Dreadfully  affected  !" 

Isabel  thought  of  Tennyson's  lines  : — 

"  The  grand  old  name  of  gentleman. 
Defamed  by  every  charlatan, 
And  soiled  with  all  ignoble  use," 

not  unworthy  borne  here. 

"  What  cats  those  girls  are !"  said  Mr.  Wel- 
vvood,  in  a  whisper  of  supreme  disgust. 

"Kittens,  sir,"  returned  the  gallant  lieutenant, 
"  they  have  not  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  cats 
yet — that  will  come  hereafter." 

"  That's    all    very   well,"    said   young    Fitz- 
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Robinson,  a  captain  in  the   shire   militia, 

led  captive  by  Miss  Trent's  great  eyes  and 
lustrous  locks, — a  youth  who  thought  slang 
the  ultimatum  of  fashionable  manners — "  but 
Emmeline's  a  deuced  fine  girl  —  a  regular 
slasher." 

"  No  doubt  of  that,"  said  Mr.  Welwood  drily. 

Bessie,  who  had  shaken  off  her  partner,  a  great, 
tall,  gawky  schoolboy,  invited  to  match  her,  was 
talking  to  the  governess  in  her  pretty  childish 
way  ;  she  slipped  her  little  plump  hand  into 
Arthur's,  as  he  still  stood  by  the  piano,  with 
a  glaoce  of  pity  at  his  pale  face. 

*'  Are  not  you  very  tired  ?"  she  said  softly. 

"Rather.  I  have  these  violets  of  yours 
still,  Bessie,  that  you  gave  me  the  other  day. 
I  have  dried  them.'* 

**  How  silly.  Captain  Lechmere !"  said  the 
little  damsel,  in  a  pretty  childish  flutter. 

"  Miss  Langton,  my  dear,  bestow  a  song  upon 
us,  pray!"  said  Lady  Sarah,  rather  tired  of  Miss 
Trent's  very  audible  flirtation  with  Fitz-Robin- 
son,  and  of  Evelina's  giggle. 

"  Ah,  do.  Miss  Langton,"  urged  Major  Gra- 
ham, who    had   conceived  rather   a  liking   for 
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Isabel's  proud,  intelligent  face,  and  black  eyes. 
She  made  no  pretence  of  reluctance,  nor  bash- 
fulness,  considered  so  needful  by  most  young 
ladies,  but  went  to  the  piano,  in  her  quiet, 
straightforward  fashion. 

'*  What  shall  I  sing.  Captain  Lechmere  ?  Do 
you  know  this  ?"  taking  up  a  song. 

"  Break,  break,  break. 
On  thy  cold  grey  stones,  O  sea !" 

"  That  is  too  melancholy,  is  it  not  ?"  and  she 
looked  kindly  at  him,  "  but  I  am  afraid  I  have 
not  many  lively  songs,  except  my  old  favourite 
'  Standard-bearer/  " 

"  That,  by  all  means,"  said  Major  Graham. 

She  had  not  much  voice,  but  what  she  had 
was  clear  as  a  bell,  and  very  pleasant.  Arthur 
listened  as  in  a  dream,  and  felt  very  sorry  when 
she  ended. 

"  Gentlemen,  which  of  you  dare  not  name 
the  lady  of  his  love  ?"  said  the  Major  jestingly. 
"  Lechmere,  is  that  your  predicament  ?" 

"  Mine !"  said  Arthur,  starting  and  flushing 
red. 

"  I  was  only  joking."    He  looked  tenderly  at 
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his  old  comrade.  "  I  am  your  senior  officer, 
remember;  you  must  obey  my  orders.  Go 
home,  my  dear  fellow." 

"  I  am  going,"  said  poor  Arthur,  with  a  sigh, 
for  the  languor  of  his  long  and  suffering  illness 
still  weighed  heavily  on  him.  "  Good-night, 
Miss  Langton." 

"  Good-night,  and  a  pleasant  ride  to  you," 
giving  him  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand. 

It  was  time  for  him  to  go,  for  Mrs.  Milford, 
whose  rubber  was  over,  swept  up  to  the  scene  of 
action,  enquiring  for  Kate  with  maternal  solici- 
tude. That  young  lady  and  her  swain  emerged 
from  behind  the  curtains,  at  the  well-known 
tones,  looking  slightly  foolish. 

"  Oh,  there  you  are,"  said  Mrs.  Milford, 
patting  the  pretty  shoulders,  with  motherly  play- 
fulness; "don't  blush,  you  have  been  very  plea- 
santly occupied,  no  doubt.  1  have  not  heard 
your  voice  to-night,  my  pet !  Do  sing  us  that 
little  Italian  song,  I  never  can  remember  the 
name  of" 

It  was  a  remarkable  fact  that  Mrs.  Milford 
never  could  remember  the  name  of  any  of  her 
daughter's  songs. 
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Kate  tripped  up  to  the  piano,  as  an  obedient 
child  should,  and  so  came  in  immediate  con- 
tact with  Arthur — just  turning  away. 

She  met  his  look  of  troubled,  agitated  re- 
proach— he  could  not  help  it — and  then  dropped 
her  eyes  with  a  frightened  air,  and  turned  pale. 
He  was  so  brave  and  generous  that  he  held 
out  his  hand  in  passing,  and  she  just  touched 
it  with  her  little  cold  fingers,  half  through 
shame  and  fright,  and  rustled  by  with  a 
silly  shudder.  Everybody  saw  the  pantomine, 
and  looked  at  each  other.  It  was  done  now ; 
she  had  snapped  the  last  links  of  the  golden 
chain. 

Perhaps  the  full  truth — how  utterly  unworthy 
was  the  pretty  picture  of  the  adoration  he  had 
lavished  on  it — had  never  opened  upon  him  till 
this  instant. 

Major  Graham  watched  him  as  he  slowly 
made  his  way  round  the  room,  edging  by  the 
groups  of  talkers. 

''  Poor  fellow !  I  wonder  how  he  gets  home, 
ril  go  and  see." 

He  was  in  no  humour  then  to  listen  to  Kate*s 
warbling.     He  overtook  Arthur  at  the  head  of 
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the  stairs,  and,  drawing  his  arm  through  his, 
they  went  down  together. 

"Thank  you,  Graham,"  said  Arthur,  with 
a  melancholy  smile,  when  they  reached  the 
hall. 

"What  for,  old  fellow?"  demanded  the 
other,  kindly. 

"  For  your  arm  ;  I  wanted  it  just  then." 

"  You  are  tired,"  said  Graham,  encouragingly. 
"Why,  you  are  hardly  recovered  yet.  You 
walk  very  well,  my  boy ;  and  you  won  a  pair  of 
black  eyes  to  look  very  kindly  on  you" — 
laughing  good-naturedly  to  cheer  him.  They 
were  standing  at  the  hall-door  in  the  moonlight, 
waiting  for  the  horse  to  be  brought  round. 

"  Did  you  see  how  she  shuddered  ?  Wasn't 
that  cruel?"  said  Arthur,  in  a  low,  troubled 
voice. 

"*  Whistle  her  down  the  wind  to  prey  at 
fortune,'  as  Othello  says.  There  are  better 
and  nobler  women,  even  in  this  rough  world, 
my  dear  Lechmere." 

"  Perhaps.     Good-night,  Graham." 

"  Are  you  sure  you  feel  up  to  riding  ?  Shall 
I  come  with  you  ?" 
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"  No ;  many  thanks  ;  but  I  would  rather  be 
alone." 

He  seemed  to  mean  this,  so  Major  Graham 
assisted  him  to  mount,  and  with  a  hearty 
farewell  watched  him  ride  away  in  the  moon- 
light ;  then,  with  a  muttered  "  Poor  boy  !"  he 
went  slowly  back  to  the  drawing-room. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

"  Tell  me  not,  in  mournful  numbers, 
Life  is  but  an  empty  dream. 
For  the  soul  is  dead  that  slumbtrs, 
And  things  are  not  as  they  seem." 

Psalm  of  Life. 

The  moonlight  fell  gloriously  on  him — met  him 
like  a  benediction,  as  he  rode  through  the  white 
gates  of  the  little  garden  ;  and,  as  he  turned 
down  the  road  skirting  the  laurel  hedge,  a 
friendly  chorus  of  "  Good -night,  old  fellow,  take 
care  of  yourself!"  reached  him  from  the  open 
drawing-room  windows.  Even  that  was  cheering. 
He  rode  on  faster ;  the  fresh,  cool,  dewy  air,  after 
the  heat  of  the  lighted  room,  refreshed  his 
languid  frame,  and  whispered  hope  to  his  sick 
spirit.  He  would  be  a  man — shake  off  this 
despondency,  these  morbid  and  useless  regrets, 
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and  bear  his  soldier's  fate  gallantly,  and  do  good 
in  his  generation,  God  helping  him.  He  wished 
his  mother  had  lived — he  thought  of  her  ten- 
derly and  reverently,  as  of  a  glorified  spirit,  a 
shining  creature,  very,  very  far  away. — But  he 
longed  for  the  tenderness  he  could  not  remember 
to  have  ever  known ;  for  the  gentle  counsel,  the 
loving  wisdom,  the  mother's  hand  and  voice, 
with  a  longing  he  had  never  felt  before,  for  any 
earthly  object. 

If  she  had  lived  till  now — what  a  dream  that 
was  ! — she  would  have  loved  her  wounded  boy, 
and  been  proud  of  him,  perhaps.  How  strange 
it  was  to  fancy  her  soft  hand  on  his  forehead, 
tenderly  pushing  back  his  hair,  her  arm  round 
his  neck,  her  low  voice  whispering  counsel  or 
comfort ! 

"  Well,  pray  for  me !  spirit  of  my  mother  in 
heaven !  We  shall  know  each  other  when  we 
meet  in  the  courts  of  our  Father's  house." 

The  pure,  delicious  air,  the  rich  moonlight, 
filled  his  heart  and  brain  with  all  fair  and  tender 
fancies,  as  he  rode  through  the  sleeping  village, 
the  green,  swelling  meadows,  and  under  the 
great,  sighing,  whispering  trees,  and  heard  the 
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low  murmur  of  the  distant  sea,  seen  by  a  dim 
track  of  glory  on  the  horizon,  where  the  moon- 
light sparkled  on  the  blue,  heaving  waters.  How 
lovely  the  earth  was  !  he  thought.  How  glorious 
the  heaven ! 

**  Beauty  hideth    everywhere   that   reason's    child    may 

seek  her  ; 
And  having  found  the  gem  of  price  may  set  it  in  God's 

crown." 

He  would  not  despond — there  was  a  good 
spirit  whispering  "  Excelsior"  to  his  heart.  He 
was  nearly  recovered ;  and,  perhaps — for  he  was 
not  twenty-three,  and  youth  will  hope — there 
might  be  some  gold  for  him  in  the  sands  of 
life.  He  was  so  lost  in  his  musings  that  he 
scarcely  saw  that  a  veil  of  clouds  had  hidden 
the  moon's  face,  and  that  a  gloom  had  fallen 
over  earth  and  sky.  He  had  a  great  belt  of 
trees  to  ride  through — tall,  gigantic  trees,  with 
gnarled  roots,  running  far  into  the  road,  and 
masses  of  foliage  that  kept  it  in  deep  shadow. 
The  overclouding  of  the  moon  made  the  shadows 
almost  black,  as  he  rode  into  them ;  the  mare, 
a  pretty,  spirited  creature,  seemed  uneasy, 
winced,   and  laid   back   her   ears.     There  was 
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something  stirring  in  the  darkness,  surely.  Out 
of  its  blackest  shadow  came  a  mutter  of  fe- 
rocious words,  in  a  hoarse,  unsteady  man's 
voice. 

"  The  old  squire's  gone  to  heaven — leastways 
they've  writ  it  on  his  tombstone.  If  I  send 
thee  to  join  un,  there'll  be  shouting,  I  reckon, 
down  below." 

Then  a  flash  into  the  darkness — a  sharp  re- 
port— a  terrified  plunge  from  the  horse,  and  a 
pistol  bullet  whistled  close  to  his  head,  grazing 
his  forehead,  and  cutting  off  a  lock  of  his  hair. 
Then  came  a  crashing  in  the  branches,  as  of  some 
one  in  rapid  flight,  and  then  the  deep,  unbroken 
night  stillness,  and  the  moon  shining  out  again 
on  the  white  road,  beyond  the  darkness.  Some 
one  had  tried  to  murder  him.  The  shock  and 
bewildering  excitement  of  that  one  awful  instant, 
in  his  invalid  condition,  made  him  sick  and 
faint ;  he  was  a  brave  soldier,  but  that  shot 
from  the  darkness,  that  hair-breadth  distance 
from  instant  death  by  a  murderer's  hand,  made 
his  nerves  quiver,  and  forced  a  cry  from  him. 
He  quieted  the  terrified  horse  with  some  diffi- 
culty,  and   shouted,  but  no  answer  came ;   the 
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sound  died  out  on  the  deep  moonlit  silence. 
Then  he  rode  on  as  fast  as  his  failinor  strength 
would  let  him  ;  his  hrain  swimming  giddily, 
and  his  heart  beating  fast,  till  the  grey  gable 
windows  shining  in  the  clear  moonlight  rose 
before  him.  He  reeled  once  or  twice  in  his 
saddle,  as  he  dashed  up  the  avenue.  At  one 
of  the  windows,  half  open,  stood  watching 
awfully  the  tall  figure  of  a  woman  —  Mrs. 
Lechmere.  She  shrank  back,  as  the  horse 
went  by.  Was  his  rider  a  dangerously  wounded 
man  ? 

*'  Roland  !"  called  Arthur's  voice. 

She  listened,  not  dar:ng  to  breathe. 

"  Roland,  where  are  you  ? — I  am  hurt — come 
and  help  me,"  for  some  drops  of  blood,  where 
the  ball  had  grazed  his  forehead,  were  trickling 
on  his  hand ;  and  he  was  so  faint  and  giddy, 
as  to  be  near  falling  from  his  horse. 

She  felt  a  murderess  then.  She  darted  up  the 
stairs,  in  a  fearful  passion  of  dread  and  remorse, 
wildly  crying  out  Roland's  name. 

Roland  was  up  still  in  his  room,  smoking 
one  of  his  brother's  cigars,  and  musing  gloomily 
on  Emmeline  Trent's  perfidy,  diversifying  this 
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enlivening  employment,  by  cutting  her  initials 
on  the  mahogany  table.  He  started  up  with  a 
shiver  of  fright  at  his  mother's  voice ;  it  seemed 
scarcely  human, 

"  Arthur  is  hurt — he  has  been  shot  at !" 
Mrs.  Lechmere  gasped,  as  the  boy  rushed  out 
in  terror. 

Roland  stayed  no  more,  but  sped  down  stairs 
like  the  wind. 

His  mother  stood  still,  thinking  with  a  cold  ter- 
ror upon  her,  of  the  almost  unconscious  words  she 
had  spoken.  Heaven  grant  that  in  his  terror 
and  excitement  Roland  had  not  noticed  them, 
for  they  could  not  be  recalled  now^ !  She  must 
not  stand  there — the  evil  spirit  to  whom  she 
had  given  herself,  was  a  ruthless  task-master. 
Were  her  victim  a  dying,  she  must  go  down, 
and  look  upon  him.  She  heard  Roland's  voice 
in  a  stream  of  breathless  eager  inquiry,  heard 
his  impatient  shout  of  "  Mother,  come  here  !" 

She  went  down. 

"  He  is  not  much  hurt,  thank  God  !"  Roland 
said,  the  tears  starting  to  his  honest,  handsome 
eyes.  "  Only  a  slight  cut  on  the  forehead. 
Some  ruffian  fired  at  him,  out  of  the  thick  belt 
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of  trees,  almost  a  mile  from  the  gates.  I  shall 
never  forgive  myself  for  leaving  you  to  ride 
home  alone,  Arthur,  my  dear  fellow." 

It  was  w^eU  he  did,  Mrs.  Lechmere  thought, 
with  a  shudder. 

Arthur  was  lying  on  the  sofa,  looking  very 
pale  and  exhausted,  his  brother  tenderly  stanch- 
ing the  blood,  that  still  dropped,  every  now  and 
then  from  his  forehead ;  but  he  smiled  and  held 
out  his  hand  to  his  mother,  as  she  came  near, 
and  bent  over  him,  with  her  w^hite  face,  and 
fiercely  beating  heart. 

"  Come  and  kiss  me  after  my  perils,  mother 
dear! — It  would  have  been  rather  inglorious, 
wouldn't  it,  if,  after  coming  through  all  those 
hard  knocks  in  the  Crimea,  I  had  been  shot 
from  behind  a  tree  ?  He  must  have  been  a  vin- 
dictive rascal,  and  he  took  good  aim, — if  Alma 
had  not  shied,  my  brains  must  have  been 
scattered  over  the  road." 

She  shuddered  dreadfully,  as  she  kissed  him  ; 
her  lips  were  like  ice  on  his  cheek. 

"  Don't  be  frightened ;"  he  took  her  quivering 
hand,  and  pressed  it  to  his  forehead,  as  if  to 
stifle  the  pain  that  made  his  temples  throb,  "  it 
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is  nothing  of  a  hurt,  only  the  shock  has  upset 
ime  rather.  I  shall  look  more  warlike  than  ever 
to-naorrrow,  with  a  black  plaster  on  my  fore- 
head," he  said,  trying  to  laugh. 

Roland  had  hurried  to  fetch  him  some  wine, 
for  he  looked  very  faint  and  ill,  and  now  stood 
pouring  forth  vehement  conjectures,  as  to  who 
the  rascal  could  be. 

"  I  cannot  even  guess,"  Arthur  said,  faintly. 
*'  I  heard  him  growl  something  before  he  fired, 
but  did  not  know  his  voice." 

Mrs.  Lechmere  drew  a  long  quivering  breath, 
a  very  agony  of  relief,  as  she  sat  by,  bathing  her 
step- son's  forehead,  for  Roland  had  given  up  the 
office  to  the  woman's  hand. 

"  You  are  in  pain,  my  dear  fellow  "  the  boy 
said,  pityingly,  "  and  just  as  you  were  getting 
well  too, — confound  the  villain  !" 

"  No,  it  is  nothing ;  I  shall  be  all  right  to- 
morrow, only  just  now  my  forehead  is  very  sore, 
and  aches  terribly." 

Roland  in  his  hot  indignation,  with  tears  of 
wrath  in  his  eyes,  was  for  springing  on  Alma, 
and  galloping  off  instantly  to  the  town,  to  rouse 
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up  the  magistrates  and  police,  on  the  track  of 
the  ruffian,  who  had  tried  to  take  his  beloved 
brother's  life;  the  cowardly  wretch,  on  whom 
the  lad's  honest,  affectionate  heart  felt  it  could  not 
heap  scorn  and  wrath  enough.  Only  Arthur's  en- 
treaties, and  a  strange,  half  unconscious  reluct- 
ance, Roland  felt  to  leave  him,  as  though  his 
presence  were  needful  to  his  safety,  kept  him 
quiet  till  the  morning ;  but  when  the  May  sun- 
shine streamed  in  at  the  windows,  there  was  no 
more  withholding  him.  He  galloped  over  to 
Thoresbury  before  eight  o'clock,  saw  Mr.  Trent 
the  magistrate,  and  father  of  his  beloved,  in 
his  nightcap,  poured  out  his  story,  which  hor- 
rified the  worthy  justice  exceedingly,  and  was 
promised  that  the  police  should  be  instantly  in- 
formed of  the  iniquitous  action,  and  every 
effort  made  to  find  out  the  offender. 

"  Why,  bless  my  soul,  Mr.  Roland,  sir,"  ex- 
claimed the  worthy  soul — he  was  a  rich  brewer 
— in  much  trepidation  of  mind,  "  if  the  heads  of 
the  community  are  to  be  fired  at  from  behind 
trees — it  must  have  been  some  socialist  ruffian — 
there  is  an  end  of  all  peace  and  security  !  We 
shall  be  burnt  in  out  beds  next !      My  stars  ! — 
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I  mean  Heaven  bless  us  ! — to  think  of  our  poor 
dear  Mr.  Arthur — I  mean  our  gallant  young 
warrior,  Captain  Lechmere,  so  nobly  wounded 
in  the  defence  of  his  country,  with  medals  and 
legions  of  honour — so  universally  esteemed  and 
beloved,  and — and — the  wickedness  of  the 
world  is  frightful — the  villain  deserves  to  be 
hung,  drawn  and  quartered  !" 

"  Everybody  loves  Arthur,"  broke  in  Roland, 
half  choked  by  the  indignant  swelling  in  his 
throat. 

"  And  no  wonder,  Mr.  Roland,  and  no  won- 
der," exclaimed  the  worthy  brewer,  in  a  glowing 
state.  "  Everything  shall  be  done  w-ithin  the 
compass  of  the  law  to  do,  and  if  we  don't  dis- 
cover the  rascal — " 

Roland  stayed  no  more,  he  whirled  down- 
stairs— made  his  way  to  the  PoHce  Office — told 
his  story  to  the  Superintendent ;  and  then  turned 
his  horse  homewards,  intending  to  beat  up  Mr. 
Milford,  not  being  able  quite  to  stifle  the  irreve- 
rent notion,  that  Mr.  Trent,  in  spite  of  his  being 
Emtneline's  father,  was  an  extremely  well-inten- 
tioned old  dunderhead .  But  he  could  not  get  out 
of  the  town  quite  as  fast  as  he  wanted,  for  mar- 
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vellous  rumours  of  Captain  Lechmere  having 
been  shot  dead,  or  desperately  wounded,  in 
riding  home  last  night,  had  reached  almost 
everybody's  ears  ;  and  Roland  had  to  steer 
through  a  stream  of  eager  inquiry  from  all 
sorts  of  men,  after  his  brother's  safety.  Two 
or  three  officers,  Major  Graham  amongst 
them,  turned  out  of  the  barrack  square,  as 
Roland  rode  by  ;  and  anxiously  demanded  the 
news. 

"  Very  little  hurt  ?  thank  God  !"  said  Major 
Graham.  "  I  have  never  ceased  reproaching 
myself  that  1  let  him  ride  home  by  himself  last 
night,  poor  boy  !" 

"  Have  you  no  idea  who  the  fellow  is  ?" 

"  So  Lechmere  was  wounded,  and  you  never 
sent  for  me,  eh  ?"  said  Mr.  Wellwood,  coming 
up  to  the  scene  of  action. 

"  The  wound  only  wanted  a  plaster,  doctor  ; 
however,  you  may  come  over  to  day,  and  try 
your  skill,  for  the  poor  fellow's  got  a  terrible 
head  ache.  Good-bye,  I'm  off  to  old  Mil- 
ford." 

Old  Milford  was  out  on  the  lawn,  in  his 
straw-hat  and  slippers,  graciously  surveying  the 
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morning.  Roland  wouldn't  even  dismount, 
scouted  contemptuously  the  idea  of  going  in  and 
taking  breakfast  in  the  enemy's  camp — to  have 
his  tea  poured  out  by  Kate  perhaps  ! — and  told 
his  story  on  horseback,  Mr.  Milford  listening 
with  magisterial  severity  of  countenance.  He 
unbent  sufficiently  to  rejoice  at  Arthur's  escape, 
and  promise  his  assistance  in  tracking  the  cul- 
prit, which  he  evidently  thought  quite  of  itself, 
equivocal  to  catching  him.  This  done,  Roland 
cut  short  a  long-winded  harangue  on  the  extreme 
immorality  and  depravity  of  the  lower  classes — 
which  folks  of  Mr.  Milford's  stamp  are  very 
fond  of  enlarging  upon — by  waving  a  hasty  fare- 
well, and  dashing  out  of  the  lodge  gates. 

Not  above  three-quarters  of  a  mile  further  on 
the  road,  shaded  from  it  by  a  screen  of  elm- 
trees,  its  trim  garden  bright  with  heliotropes 
and  geraniums,  lay  Lady  Sarah's  snug,  green- 
verandahed  cottage.  Roland  made  a  half-pause, 
wondering  if  they  had  heard  the  story,  and  as  if 
in  answer  to  the  thought,  the  glass  door  of  the 
hall  opened,  at  the  clatter  of  his  horse's  feet, 
and  Isabel  Langton,  fresh  and  fair,  in  the  clear, 
sunny  morning   light,   came    down    the   gravel 
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walk,  with  a  look  of  anxiety  on  her  proud  fore- 
head. 

"We  heard  your  brother  was  shot  at,  last 
night — some  confused  rumour.  Is  he  hurt  ?" 
she  asked,  quickly. 

"  She  is  more  like  Joan  of  Arc  than  ever," 
Roland  thought,  as  he  told  her  the  truth, — with 
her  uplifted  dark  eyes,  and  quick  listening,  intel- 
lectual face,  flushed  with  real  pleasure,  when  he 
ended. 

"I  am  so  glad  !  We  had  just  sent  a  servant 
to  the  Gables,  to  know  the  truth.  I  must  go 
in  and  relieve  Lady  Sarah's  anxiety.  Good 
bye !" 

"  Heaven  bless  her !"  thought  Roland,  as  he 
rode  on ;  "  she  is  a  trump  of  a  girl — a  real 
woman  1"  and  forthwith  he  reared  up  a  brilliant 
aerial  castle  in  the  clouds,  of  which  Coralie  and 
the  brother  he  loved  so  well  were  joint  pos- 
sessors. All  the  country*  people  he  met — brown- 
faced,  white-haired  urchins  going  to  school,  men 
and  women  at  work  in  the  fields — halted  at  the 
sight  of  him,  with  the  same  grave,  eager  ques- 
tion— "  The  squire  arn't  killed,  Master  Roland, 
sir?"   and  the  same   comment  on   his    cheery 
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answer,    "  That's    a    mighty    good    thing — the 
Lord  be  praised !" 

"  If  we  could  but  catch  hold  on  the  rascal 
what  fired  at  un,"  said  one  sturdy  young  labourer 
with  a  handsome  sunburnt  face,  "  I  war'n't  we'd 
let  un  know  what  the  inside  of  a  horse-pond's 
like,  and  trim  his  jacket  pretty  handsome  arter- 
wards  !"  and  a  hearty  confirmatory  murmur  of 
"Ay,  I  war'n't  we  would!"  went  round  his 
group  of  comrades. 

It  touched  Roland's  generous  heart  very 
deeply  to  see  how  beloved  his  brother  was. 

It  made  Arthur's  pale  cheek  flush  when  he 
w'as  told  of  it.  Life  need  not  be  barren  and 
dreary,  he  thought,  if  he  could  win  so  much 
love  and  sympathy  from  his  brother  man. 

A  stream  of  friendly  enquiries  flowed  in  all 
day ;  and  though  a  sleepless  night  and  severe 
headache  had  unfitted  him  for  anything  but  to 
lie  on  the  sofa  and  keep  quiet,  he  had  to  rouse 
himself,  and  talk,  and  look  grateful. 

Old  General  Wentworth  gallopped  over  after 
breakfast  on  his  bony  black  horse  (who  had  gone 
through  all  the  battles  of  the  Crimea)^  hugged 
Arthur  as  if  he  were  a  child,  and  swore  with 
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ferocious  friendship  and  tears  on  his  grey  eye- 
lashes, that  if  he  had  been  hurt  he  would  have 
followed  the  rascal  to  America,  and  hung  him 
with  his  own  hand. 

Lady  Sarah  and  Bessie  were  the  last  visitors, 
and  they  stayed  so  long  that  the  moon  was 
flooding  the  dim  twilight  with  her  glory  as  the 
old  ponies  trotted  out  of  the  Lodge  gates. 

Isabel  did  not  come  with  them ;  she  contented 
herself  with  a  friendly  message.  She  was 
honestly  glad  of  his  safety,  but  it  was  not  in  her 
nature  to  show  any  over  solicitude  concerning 
mortal  man.  So  she  stayed  at  home,  and  wrote 
a  long  letter  to  Coram  Street,  concerning  Lady 
Sarah's  kindness,  and  the  beauty  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  freshness  of  the  blue  sea,  and 
the  party  last  night  and  Captain  Lechmere's 
appearance  thereat,  and  how  he  looked  and 
walked  much  better  than  she  expected,  and 
finally,  how  he  w^as  shot  at  going  home  by 
some  unknown  assassin,  and  escaped  with  a 
trifling  hurt,  to  the  satisfaction  of  everybody, 
herself  included. 

This  budget  of  intelligence  dispatched,  she 
sat  down  to  think,  w^ith  Lion's  great  lazy  head 
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in  her  lap  (he  was  growing  old  and  stiff,  and 
liked  the  hearth-rug  better  than  scampering 
after  the  carriage),  till  Lady  Sarah  and  Bessie 
came  home,  full,  as  usual,  of  Arthur's  perfec- 
tions, the  latter  little  damsel  with  a  great  bouquet 
of  flowers,  that  Captain  Lechmere  had  gathered 
her  with  his  own  hands,  which  evidently  added 
considerably  to  their  value  in  her  foolish  blue 
eyes. 

"  You  have  had  visitors  enough  to-day,  old 
fellow,"  said  Roland,  standing  at  the  open  window 
watching  the  moon  rise  over  the  glimmering 
sea. 

"  Rather  too  many,"  Arthur  answered,  leaning 
back  in  his  arm-chair,  and  resting  his  forehead 
on  his  hands. 

"  That's  true ;  I  am  afraid  talking  so  much 
has  made  your  head  ache,  poor  fellow  !  But  it's 
pleasant  to  see  that  people  care  so  much  about 
you,  isn't  it  ?" 

"  Very,"  said  Arthur,  wearily  enough. 

"  Miss  Langton  might  have  come  with  Lady 
Sarah,  I  think,  and  said  something  civil.  She's 
a  queer  girl — and  after  running  down  the  garden 
this  moriiing  to  ask  me  about  you,  too  !" 
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*'  She  sent  some  polite  message  or  other,  didn't 

she  r 

He  remembered  every  syllable  of  it. 

"  I  couldn't  expect  anything  more  ;  and  as  I 
don't  feel  quite  up  to  playing  civil  to  a  young 
lady,  it  was  just  as  well  she  didn't  come." 

Roland,  apparently  not  convinced,  began  to 
whistle.  "  What  a  moon — calm,  full  and  serene  ! 
Mother,  is  that  your  shadow,  falling  like  a  ghost 
across  the  floor  V  Come  hither,  and  look  at  the 
moon  and  the  sea.  It  was  just  such  a  sky  as 
this  last  night,  when  I  was  spouting  Longfellow 
to  Emmeline  Trent — 

'  The  rising  moon  hath  hid  the  stars. 
Her  level  rays  like  golden  bars 
Lie  on  the  landscape  green. 
With  shadows  brown  between.* 

All  I  got  for  it  was,  being  told  to  hold  my 
tongue,  for  she  hated  poetry.  What  a  soul 
that  girl  must  have,  eh,  Arthur !  I  have  out- 
lived my  passion^  pour  ses  beaux  yeux,  old 
fellow." 

"  So  much  the  better,"  said  his  mother,  drily. 

"  I  saw  her  this  morning  in  a  flannel  wrapper 
and   curl-papers,  peeping    at    me    between  her 
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bedroom  window- curtains,  as  I  rode  up  to  old 
Trent's.  It  was  a  cruel  sight ;  I  nearly  fainted 
away." 

"  Wherefore  laughest  thou  not,  hero  of  the 
Redan  ?  Mother,"  in  a  whisper,  "  go  and 
make  much  of  Arthur ;  he  looks  done  up,  poor 
fellow  1" 

"  He  would  rather  be  left  in  peace,"  said 
Mrs.  Lechmere,  shrinking  away  from  the 
words. 

"  No,  he  wouldn't.  Mother — the  thought 
has  just  struck  me  !  How  did  you  know  Arthur 
had  been  shot  at  ?"  Roland  said,  half  jestingly. 

Her  wild  words  had  not,  then,  been  forgotten, 
as  she  dared  to  hope ! 

**  Your  shouts  were  enough  to  inform  the 
whole  household  of  the  fact,  I  believe,"  she  said, 
facing  him  with  her  moveless  eyes. 

"  No,  no ;  but  before  that,  I  mean.  Before 
I  knew  anything  about  it, — when  you  first  rushed 
up  stairs  to  call  me.  I  remember  your  very 
words — '  Arthur  is  hurt ! — he  has  been  shot  at !' 
and  by  Jove,  how  they  frightened  me !  You 
are  a  sorceress,  mother ;  you  have  magic  gifts  of 
foreknowledge,  I  verily  believe !" 
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She  had  moved  into  the  shadow,  that  he 
might  not  see  her  face  with  that  strange  terror 
on  it  which  she  felt  was  there,  and  told  him 
sharply,  in  a  tone  that  silenced  further  discussion, 
that  he  had  dreamt  it — that  she  had  never 
said  so. 

It  was  the  first  time  she  had  stained  her  lips 
and  her  soul  with  a  deliberate  falsehood,  and  it 
filled  her  with  a  sick  sense  of  degradation.  She 
moved  away  further  into  the  darkness,  Uke  one 
unworthy  to  meet  the  light.  She  passed  by 
Arthur's  chair,  and  some  touch  of  shame  and 
remorse  made  her  place  her  haad  on  his  shoulder, 
always  with  the  same  half  superstitious  dread 
that  he  must  know  her  evil  thoughts,  and  shrink 
away  from  her. 

"  Is  that  you,  madre  mia  ?" 

"  I  am  afraid  your  head  aches,'*  she  said, 
pushing  back  his  curls. 

Some  wild  thoughts  of  falling  at  his  feet, 
confessing  her  guilt,  and  asking  forgiveness, 
flashed  through  her  brain, — some  trembling 
words  of  self-condemnation  sprang  to  her  hps, 
and  died  there  unspoken,  for  alas !  the  **  strong 
man  armed ''  was  too  mighty  to  be  cast  out  by 
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one  struggle,  however  sharp,  and  still  held  every 
pulse  of  her  being  captive. 

"  I  will  ring  for  tea ;  perhaps  that  will  do 
your  head  good." 

She  withdrew  her  hand  from  his  hold,  went 
to  the  bell  and  rang  it,  and  then,  going  to  the 
window,  stood  looking  out  on  the  rising  moon 
lifting  her  forehead  slowly  into  the  blue  liquid 
depths,  at  the  track  of  glory  lengthening  and 
brightening  over  the  sea. 

Roland  was  not  there ;  he  had  gone  into  the 
library  to  fetch  a  book. 

Mrs.  Lechmere  had  not  stood  long,  trying  to 
win  quiet  for  her  throbbing  breast  from  the 
stillness  and  beauty  of  the  night,  when,  through 
the  dark  tree-shadows  on  the  lawn,  near  where 
some  turf  steps  led  down  from  the  terrace  to 
the  shrubbery,  she  thought  she  saw  something 
stirring, — something  that  dared  not  come  out 
into  the  fair  moonhght  and  stand  honestly 
revealed.  She  drew  her  shawl  round  her,  and, 
with  the  old  strange  mingling  of  terror  and  rage 
in  her  heart,  at  the  mastery  this  vile  presence 
had  attained  over  her  will  and  actions,  went  out 
slowly  towards  the  moving  shadow. 
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Arthur's  head  was  bent  on  his  hands,  and  he 
did  not  observe  her  going. 

She  went  into  the  shrubbery,  and  there  in 
the  deep  shade  she  and  her  associate — so  feared 
and  hated,  and  yet  so  triumphant  over  her — 
met  together,  the  moonlight  peering  through 
the  dewy  leaves  to  look  at  them. 

They  had  seldom  met  by  day, — he  seemed  a 
thing  associated  with  night  and  darkness.  In 
the  fair  daylight  he  would  have  been  a  blot  on 
the  sunshine  and  beauty  of  earth.  Still,  fearing 
and  abhorring  him  as  she  did,  with  all  the 
strength  of  her  nature,  she  stood  up  before  him, 
proud  and  unfaltering,  and  asked  him  what  he 
wanted. 

"  You,  madam,"  said  he,  in  the  low  soft  voice 
that  always  made  her  shiver. 

"  I  have  no  intention  of  leading  a  life  of 
bondage  to  your  insolence,  Mr.  Rugraore," — she 
spoke  with  a  quiver  of  rage  in  her  voice — "  nor 
of  being  thus  mysteriously  summoned,  at  your 
pleasure,  at  any  hour  of  the  night  or  day.  You 
have  no  lawful  hold  or  claim  on  me.  I  am  not 
disposed  for  conversation  at  this  hour,  in  a  damp 
shrubbery.     Here  is  w^hat  will   silence  you,    I 
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trust,   and   procure    me   peace,  for  a  while   at 
least.'' 

She  held  out  a  pocket-book  containing  the 
cheque  Arthur  had  given  her  the  day  before, 
and  he  took  it  with  a  low  bow,  half-servile  and 
half-insolent. 

"  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  your  benevolence, 
madam,  believe  me.  But  you  seem  disturbed 
this  evening  ;  I  trust  no  family  misfortune 
has—" 

"None  whatever,"  she  answered,  shrinking 
from  the  sneer  in  his  voice.  "  I  am  not  more 
disturbed  than  this  damp  grass  and  chilly  air 
would  make  me.     Now,  will  you  go  ?" 

"  You  are  harsh  and  impatient,  Mrs.  Lech- 
mere;  you  forget  the  friendly  understanding 
that  was  to  exist  between  us.  I  expected  to 
find  you  in  a  jubilant  frame  of  mind.  Your 
gallant  step-son  has  narrowly  escaped  an  igno- 
minious death.  It  would  have  been  grievous 
indeed,  if,  after  escaping  the  perils  of  war,  with 
merely  the  loss  of  a  limb,  he  had  perished  by  an 
assassin's  hand  1  But  the  horse  shied,  or  the 
blockhead's  pistol  missed  fire,  and  by  one  of  these 
happy  incidents,  his  valuable  life  was  saved." 
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The  snarling  whisper  in  which  he  spoke  this 
was  appalling. 

"  Have  you  done  with  me  ?"  asked  Mrs. 
Lechmere,  icily. 

"  Well,  for  the  present,  perhaps,  for  this  is  an 
unseasonable  hour  and  place  decidedly.  But 
unless  those  very  unchristian  schemes  of  yours 
and  mine,  madam,  are  to  be  altogether  aban- 
doned, we  must  meet  again  very  soon,  and  hold 
converse  together. 

"I  have  formed  none,"  she  said,  with  a 
shudder. 

"  No,  you  leave  that  heavy  part  of  the  busi- 
ness— and  very  wisely — to  me.  But  I  am  gone. 
There  was  but  one  word  more  I  wished  to 
say.  Margaret  Brooks  has  come  home  ;  but 
in  this  fact  you  are  probably  quite  unin- 
terested." 

"  Very  nearly  so,"  Mrs.  Lechmere  answered, 
speaking  the  indifferent  words  by  a  mighty 
effort. 

"  Her  mother,  the  old  widow,  is  taken  ill,  and 
she  has  left  her  place  in  London  to^come  and 
nurse  her." 

"  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Lechmere,  in  an  unmoved 
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voice.  Let  her  keep  away  from  here,  or  I  will 
tread  her  under  foot !  was  the  raging  thought 
within. 

'*  1  am  glad,  indeed,  that  you  are  so  perfectly 
indifferent  about  the  matter.  Let  such  people 
come  or  go,  live  or  die,  what  is  it  to  you  ?  Once 
more,  a  thousand  thanks  for  your  timely  benefi- 
cence, and  good  night,  madam." 

And  with  this  he  melted  away  into  the  dark- 
ness that  seemed  his  native  region,  and  she  went 
slowly  back  towards  the  house  just  as  Roland's 
cheery  voice  rang  from  the  window — 

"  What,  mother  !  wandering  sentimentally  by 

moonlight?     Come  in,  and  give  Arthur  some 

tea." 

m  m  n^  * 

That  day,  just  as  the  dawn  was  breaking,  grey 
and  wild,  with  a  thin  chill  rain,  a  man,  dusty, 
wayworn,  and  haggard,  knocked  softly  and 
stealthily  at  Mrs.  Brookes'  httle  window-shutter. 
Maggie  opened  the  door  without  any  signs  of 
fear  or  surprise — she  had  been  sitting  up  all 
night  with  her  sick  mother — and  stood  before 
him,  pale,  sullen,  dark-browed  as  ever. 
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"  Is  it  thee,  Will  ?"  she  said,  with  a  start, 
when  she  saw  him. 

"  Ay,  Madge.  Art  thee  feared  o'  me,  that 
thee  starts  so  ?" 

She  might  be  easily,  for  he  looked  wild  and 
desperate  enough. 

"  Thee  looks  strange  enow,  and  'tis  a  queer 
time  to  come,"  she  said,  letting  him  in  half  reluc- 
tantly, for  he  placed  one  foot  on  the  threshold, 
and  would  not  be  shut  out. 

"Ay,    I've    been    at   queer    doings   to-night, 
wench.     How's  the  mother  ?" 
"  Very  bad." 

He  walked,  without  ceremony  or  hesitation, 
straight  into  a  small  inner  room,  where  Mrs. 
Brookes  lay  in  bed,  in  the  uneasy  posture  of  one 
who  has  passed  a  night  of  sleepless  misery,  her 
wan  cheek,  flushed  and  hot,  resting  on  the 
book,  old  and  thumbed,  but  precious  beyond 
rubies,  from  which  her  sore  heart  had  learnt  to 
drink  such  wells  of  peace.  His  rough  step  and 
voice  woke  her.  She  started  up  with  a  scream, 
and  stared  at  him  with  eyes  of  feverish  terror 
and  l)ewild('rmeDt. 
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"  Don't  be  scared,  mother.  I  look  wild-like, 
but  1  won't  hurt  thee,"  he  said,  hoarsely,  but 
with  a  rough  sort  of  compassion  too.  He  sat 
down,  and  staring  hard  at  his  dusty  feet,  in  a 
strange,  confused  sort  of  way,  took  out  a  coarse 
handkerchief,  and  wiped  the  perspiration  from 
his  forehead.  Maggie  stood  by  her  mother's 
bed,  watching,  with  breathless  anxiety,  a  wild 
misgiving  in  her  black  eyes. 

"  Oh,  Will  Thorpe,  Will  Thorpe,  speak,  and 
tell  us  what  it  is.  There's  something  bad  in 
that  face  o'  thine  l"  cried  out  the  widow,  trem- 
bling in  her  bed. 

"  Is  there  ?" — he  looked  up  half  savagely, 
half  exultingly — "  there  ought  to  be,  if  there 
isn't.  So  that's  but  right,  Madge."  He  held 
out  his  right  arm,  and  looked  full  at  her.  "  This 
is  a  strong  arm,  isn't  it  ? — able  to  strike  a  blow, 
or  fire  a  shot." 

The  girl  gave  an  excited  cry,  and  clasped  her 
hands  over  her  eyes. 

*'  Oh,  dear,  oh  dear !  what  is  it  wench,  what 
is  it  ?"  moaned  the  sick  woman. 

"  Why,  I've  'venged  thee,  Maggie — thee  and 
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poor  Jem.  Don't  scream  and  stare  so,  lass,  and 
keep  the  mother  quiet.  She'll  frighten  th'  neigh- 
bours ;  and  I  must  just  run  for  my  life.  When 
a  man  kills  another,  they  hang  him,  don't  they, 
by  the  neck,  till  he's  dead  ?  Ar'n't  them  the 
words  ?" 

He  rose  up,  a  white  look  of  horror  blanching 
his  brown  face. 

"  What  hast  thee  done  ?  the  man  that  ruined 
me  is  in  his  grave,"  said  Maggie,  sullenly. 

"  Ay,  but  I've  shot  his  son."  Maggie  did 
not  scream,  she  gasped  for  breath ;  but  her 
mother  raised  a  wild  outcry  of  horror.  "  Ay, 
scream  if  thou  likest,  mother.  Call  the  neigh- 
bours in,  and  tell  'em  what's  done,  if  thou'st  a 
mind  to  bring  poor  Jem's  brother  to  the  gallows. 
But  'tis  done; — hasn't  thee  a  kiss  for  me, 
Madge?"  seeing  that  the  girl  shrunk  shivering 
from  him.  "  I  couldn't  ha'  done  it  in  fair 
day-light,  'cause  o'  his  pale  face,  and  the  limb 
he's  lost ;  but  I  fired  in  the  dark,  as  he  come 
riding  slowly, — he  can't  ride  ver}'  fast  now, 
and—" 

"  Are  ye  staying  to  be  hanged  ?"  Maggie 
cried,  wildly  shaking  from  head  to  foot. 
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"  That's  true,  wench,  I  must  be  off.  Keep 
the  mother  quiet,  and  remember  Jem  and  thee 
have  had  blood  for  thy  ruin." 

He  was  gone,  and  the  door  shut  after  him ; 
but  for  the  grey  morning  light  falling  on  their 
terror-struck  faces,  his  presence,  his  words  might 
have  been  a  vision  of  the  night. 

*'  He's  gone !"  cried  the  sick  woman,  with  a 
shrill  cry;  '*  he's  a  murderer, — a  murderer, 
wench !  Why  didn't  thee  stop  him  ?"  She 
made  a  wild  effort  to  spring  out  of  bed.  Maggie 
caught  hold  of  her,  and  laid  her  down  again, 
for  she  was  weakened  with  fever  and  sleepless- 
ness and  incapable  of  much  resistance.  "  Oh, 
Lord  I  thou  art  righteous,  but  man  is  black  of 
heart,  and  hard,  and  cruel !"  she  cried,  lifting 
up  her  worn  hands,  and  wringing  them  in  her 
feverish  anguish  and  terror.  "  Oh,  Maggie, 
wench,  hide  thy  face  in  the  dust,  and  fling  ashes 
on  thee,  as  they  did  of  old  time,  and  cry  for 
mercy." 

"  Hush,  mother !  hush,  mother  1"  the  girl 
went  on  repeating,  as  though  scarcely  knowing 
what  she  said.  The  hot  tears  were  running 
down  her  white  cheeks,  and  her  restless  fingers 
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were  plucking  at  her  dress  in  the  old  fashion, 
and  trembling  with  stormy  agitation. 

"  Oh,  Will  Thorpe,  woe  on  thee,  man  of  blood 
and  wickedness !  Oh,  the  young  squire !  poor 
dear,  handsome,  unfortinat  lad,  'twas  but  a  few 
days  agone  he  drove  past  here,  and  nodded  to 
me,  with  his  old  sweet  smile ;  and  he's  lying 
dead  and  stiff,  shot  for  his  father's  sins,  and  to 
get  vengeance  for  thee,  wicked  wench !" 

She  flung  herself  across  the  bed,  half  on  her 
face,  and  lay  there  rocking  to  and  fro,  and 
moaning  in  her  half-delirious  gi'ief. 

"  Oh,  mother,  don't  say  that  !  Oh,  mother, 
never  call  me  so,  or  I  feel  that  all's  lost !"  She 
dropped  on  her  knees  by  the  bed,  and  plucked 
at  her  black  hair,  as  though  she  would  have 
torn  it  out.  "  What  brought  me  back  to  this 
hateful  place,  where  I  left  my  curse,  and  I  swore 
never  to  see  again,  but  love  for  thee,  because 
there  was  none  to  nurse  thee  but  I  ?  Oh,  mo- 
ther, speak  better  than  that !" 

She  clasped  the  bed-clothes,  and  hiding  her 
face  in  them,  and  crouching  on  the  floor,  cried 
passionately ;  but  the  mother  made  no  sign. 
Maggie  sobbed  herself  into  a  restless  doze  at 

VOL.  II.  I 
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last,  and  was  not  roused  till  the  May  morning 
was  bright  and  clear,  by  a  neighbour  con\ing  in 
about  nine  o'clock,  to  see  if  the  sick  woman 
wanted  any  help. 

"  Hast  thee  heard  the  new^s,  Maggie  ?"  was 
her  salutation,  as  Maggie  came  out  from  the 
inner  room,  pushing  back  her  hair  from  her 
flushed  face,  hoping  that  the  events  of  that 
grey,  ghastly  morning  might  have  been  a 
dream. 

"  No  ;  what  is't  ?"  demanded  the  girl,  in  her 
sullen  fashion. 

"  Why,  the  captain  were  fired  at  last  night, 
ridin'  home.  My  master  met  young  Roland 
tearin'  owre  to  the  town  to  tell  the  'ustices  o't. 
I  calls  it  a  black  shame,  for  who'd  want  to  hurt 
un  now,  eh,  wench  ?  But  he's  but  just  scratched 
like,  that's  one  blessin',  and  I'm  afeard  the  rascal 
must  ha'  got  clean  off,  for  they  can't  hear  no- 
thin'  about  un." 

"  Aye !  'twas  mighty  lucky  he  warn't  much 
hurt,"  Maggie  said.  When  the  w-oman,  after 
helping  to  make  up  her  fire,  and  tidy  her  room, 
was  gone,  she  crept  to  her  mother's  bed,  and 
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bending    over    her,   whispered,    "  Mother,    the 
Squire  a'n't  hurt.     Will  isn't  a  murderer." 

But  the  mother  moaning  in  her  feverish  sleep, 
neither  heard  nor  heeded. 


I  2 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

"  A  clog  of  lead  was  round  my  feet, 
A  band  of  pain  across  my  brow. 
Cold  altar,  heaven  and  earth  shall  meet, 
Before  you  hear  my  marriage  vow  !" 

Tennyson. 

Arthur's  mishap,  as  such  things  usually  do, 
ran  the  course  of  a  nine  days'  wonder,  and 
then  faded  gradually  into  oblivion,  as  greater 
matters  have  done  before  it.  The  usual  quan- 
tity of  conjecture,  and  wonderment,  and  indig- 
nation was  wasted  on  the  unknown  delinquent, 
and  then  people  found  something  else  to  talk 
about,  and  forgot  him.  His  identity  was  never 
ascertained,  and  Arthur  being  extremely  luke- 
warm in  the  cause  of  discovery,  and  generally 
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turning  the  subject  whenever  it  was  brought 
forward,  perhaps  because  notoriety  of  any  sort 
vexed  him,  the  affair  went  over  the  banks  of 
Lethe,  there  to  slumber.  Arthur  was  trying 
hard  to  learn  the  lesson  of  life.  He  had  let 
go  his  brilliant  visions  with  a  long  sigh,  and 
began  to  try  to  learn  how  to  be  a  good,  country 
squire,  to  put  a  curb  on  Mr.  Higgins,  and  keep 
that  high-souled  steward  more  immediately  un- 
der his  own  eye;  to  make  marvellous  repairs 
among  his  cottages,  and  improvements  on  the 
property,  and  to  encourage  the  schools,  which 
were  in  a  somewhat  languishing  condition,  and 
cheer  up  the  poor  timid  curate,  who  had  not 
seen  a  friendly  face  for  months,  and  to  look 
after  his  farms,  and  to  try  desperately  hard  to 
take  an  interest  in  planting,  draining,  cutting 
down,  laying  out,  &c.  &c. 

Lady  Sarah  Wentworth  came  to  his  aid  in 
school-matters,  of  which  the  young  soldier,  with 
all  possible  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  his  entire 
parish,  man,  woman,  and  child,  understood 
rather  less  than  nothing.  She  banished  gently, 
but  firmly,  Mrs.  Higgins,  who  liad  hitherto  been 
the  presidmg   deity — and  an    extremely  cross- 
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grained  one,  with  an  inherent  love  for  pinches 
and  slaps — of  the  girls'  school-room,  to  that 
lady's  undving  wrath,  and  introduced  a  new 
school- mistress  of  a  different  stamp  ;  an  old 
servant  of  her  own.  Putting  the  whole  earnest- 
ness of  her  kind,  strong,  Christian  nature  into 
the  work,  to  atone  for  Mrs.  Lechmere's  utter 
indifference.  She  soon  wrought  a  marvellous 
reformation  in  that  little  kingdom,  which  has  its 
factions  and  its  politics,  like  bigger  ones.  Her 
kind,  commanding  voice,  and  honest,  hearty 
manner  had  a  good,  wholesome  influence. 
Then  she  was  indefatigable  in  her  efforts — 
which  is  a  great  point — to  bring  about  a 
better  state  of  things,  and  to  help  and  en- 
courage everybody ;  and  so  gradually,  at  last, 
the  people  began  slowly  to  awake  to  the  per- 
ception that  the  squire  was  not  their  natural 
enemy,  and  not  at  all  disposed  "  to  ride  over 
'em  with  his  horse's  feet."  So  the  children 
began  to  pour  into  the  school,  no  longer  in 
terror  of  having  their  ears  pulled  and  tweaked 
till  they  bled,  and  people's  dull  faces  began  to 
brighten,  and  even  the  old  women,  who  had 
prophesied    nothing   milder    than    having    their 
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roofs  burnt  over  their  heads  all  the  winter, 
began  to  draw  breath,  at  the  sight  of  new 
palings,  and  mended  floors  and  chimneys.  Ar- 
thur was  beginning  his  reign  hopefully. 

So  the  summer  days  ripened  and  lengthened, 
till  one  bright  May-morning,  the  air  was 
filled  with  a  pleasant  tumult  of  wedding  bells, 
and  all  Thorsbury  was  astir,  rolling  with  car- 
riages and  running  over  with  white  favours 
and  orange  flowers,  and  bridecakes  !  Sir  Phihp 
de  Methwin  of  Methwin  Castle,  Ayrshire,  led 
to  the  hymeneal  altar  Miss  Katherine  Milford, 
the  lovely  and  accomplished  daughter  of  our 
highly  and  respected  member,  Robert  Milford, 
Esq.,  of  Milford  Lodge.  The  wedding  was 
attended  by  all  the  beauty  and  fashion  of  the 
neighbourhood  ;  the  breakfast — furnished  hy 
Mrs.  Candy,  of  the  High  Street — was  in  the 
most  recherche  style,  and  the  whole  proceed- 
ing passed  off^  with  the  greatest  eclat.  So 
the  Thorsbury  Advertiser^  in  humble  imitation 
of  its  London  brethren,  gave  the  hstening  world 
to  understand.  They  asked  Captain  Lechmere 
to  the  wedding.  Mrs.  Milford  wrote  him  an 
afi^ecting  note  upon  perfumed  pink  satin-paper, 
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tenderly  inviting  him  to  forget  the  irrecover- 
able past,  and  increase  Kate's  happiness  by 
his  presence  on  the  most  important  day  of  her 
life. 

It  was  such  a  pretty  and  delicate  piece  of 
impertinence,  that  he  did  not  throw  it  into  the 
fire  without  a  struggle.  But  he  would  not 
go.  He  was  not  strong  enough  for  that,  he 
thought.  So  he  stood  on  that  fair  May-morn- 
ing, in  the  copse  near  the  house,  looking  at 
his  workmen  cutting  down  trees,  and  Kate's 
wedding  bells  came  faintly  and  pleasantly  on 
the  summer  wind.  Did  any  remorseful  thought 
of  him  mingle  with  that  fluttering  happiness  ? 
he  wondered  sadly.  She  must  be  very  lovely, 
bright  with  the  bridal  glory. 

"  We  shall  catch  a  mortal  fine  sight  o'  the 
sea,  when  this  elm's  out  o'  the  way,  sir,"  said 
the  foremost  workman,  a  grey-haired  brown- 
faced  old  man  of  sixty,  hale  and  stalwart  as 
the  oaks  among  which  he  had  grown  up. 
"  And  it's  injuring  that  young  ash,  sure 
enough." 

But  trees,  and  sea,  and  wood-cutters  had 
faded  from  Arthur's  vision — filled  now  hy  an 
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old  church,  the  sunlight  falling  through  its 
stained-glass  windows,  and  throwing  many- 
hued  radiance  on  a  bridal  company,  brightest 
on  its  fair  centre,  that  white,  dainty,  blushing, 
glistening  bride. 

*'  He  didn't  hear  much  of  what  I  said  to  him, 
bless  you,"  said  the  old  man,  with  a  compas- 
sionate shrug  at  his  fellows. 

*'  It  would  be  a  wonder  if  he  did,  too ;  that 
wench  is  married  this  morning,  bad  luck  to  her  ! 
There  go  the  bells." 

They  sounded  pleasant  enough,  ripphng  the 
quiet  air,  with  a  distant,  yet  joyous  murmur. 

"  The  tree'U  be  down  this  minute,  sir, — it's 
staggering,"  said  the  old  workman. 

"  Stand  aside,  sir,  —  now,  my  lads,  a  long 
pull,  and  a  strong  puU — here  it  comes." 

Arthur  moved  aside;  the  tree  swayed,  tot- 
tered and  fell,  with  a  dull  crash,  and  lay,  a 
fallen  monarch,  his  leafy  crown  prostrate  in 
the  dust. 

"  There's  a  look  over  the  sea,  for  you,  Mr. 
Arthur  !"  said  the  old  man  triumphantly. 

It  was  an  old  fashion,  calling  him  Mr.  Arthur, 
and  not  easily  shaken  off.     It  looked  mournful, 

I  3 
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however,  the  fallen  tree — it  was  like  the  crash 
of  the  mortal  tabernacle,  the  crumbling  down 
into  dust  of  the  high  hopes  and  glorious  visions 
of  youth.  In  his  present  mood,  saddened  by 
those  mocking  bells,  he  had  rather  not  look  at 
it. 

He  said  some  words  of  course  about  the 
improvement,  and  leaving  them  to  finish  their 
work,  walked  slowly  away,  feeling,  not  seeing 
that  the  honest  fellows  looked  after  him,  and 
spoke  pityingly  to  each  other. 

It  was  strange,  he  thought,  to  feel  so  sad 
and  weary,  when  the  green  earth  was  glad- 
dening in  the  brightness  of  the  early  summer 
time,  when  the  birds  sung  low,  rejoicing 
chaunts,  and  a  soft  glory  rested  on  the  blue 
distant  sea. 

"  It  is  wrong,  weak,  unmanly,  unchristian. 
I,  dealt  with  in  mercy,  called  through  a  sharp 
and  fiery  trial,  to  a  higher  and  purer  faith,  that 
I  knew  not  before  taught  a  knowledge  that  my 
boyish  idleness  dreamt  not  of — shall  I  hide  my 
eyes  from  the  light,  and  cry  out  and  despond  in 
darkness  ?  No,  God  helping  me !  I  will  try 
to  bear  bravely  the  fate  he   has  given  me.     I 
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will  try  to  do  good  in  my  generation,  and  work 
while  it  is  day.  But  I  am  not  strong  yet,"  he 
thought  with  a  sigh.  "  I  suppose  the  eifects  of 
so  severe  a  wound  are  not  soon  shaken  off — and 
those  bells  torture  me  just  now.  I  will  go  and 
take  a  ride  on  those  cliffs  by  the  sea ;  I  shall 
be  out  of  hearing  there." 

He  turned  towards  the  house  with  the  inten- 
tion of  ordering  his  horse,  when  the  glimpse  of 
a  figure  that  he  had  thought  and. hoped  never  to 
see  again  stopped  him, — a  girl's  figure,  her 
shawl  drawn  tightly  round  her,  her  head  droop- 
ing, coming  quickly  and  breathlessly  up  the 
avenue — Maggie  Brooks.  She  stopped  when 
the  road  swept  round  to  the  porch  of  the  house, 
and  standing  still,  as  if  resolved  to  come  no 
fiirther,  beckoned  to  him. 

When  the  first  start  of  disagreeable  surprise 
was  past,  Arthur  went  towards  her.  She  gave 
him  one  quick,  abashed  look,  and  then  dropped 
her  hardy  black  eyes,  and  spoke  in  a  rapid, 
restless  way,  looking  hard  at  the  ground,  and 
flushing  hot. 

"  My  mother's  craving  to  see  you,  squire. 
She's  better ;  but  she's  mortal  weak,  and  full  of 
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fancies,  and  morn  and  night  she's  wishing  to 
speak  with  you.  Will  you  come  —  though 
the  place  ain't  fit  for  the  likes  of  your  father's 
son  ?" 

Her  voice  dropped  into  a  whisper  at  these 
words, — a  whisper  hot  with  hidden  rage  and 
scorn. 

"  Tell  her  I  will  come,  Maggie.  I'm  sorry 
you  did  not  let  me  know  before,"  Arthur  said 
kindly,  sorry  for  the  poor  shame-stricken  thing. 
"  Has  Mrs.  Flint  sent  your  mother  everything 
she  wanted  ?" 

"Yes — you're  very  good.  Every  day  she's 
been  driving  at  me  to  come ;  but  I  wouldn't, 
for  I  took  a  greater  oath  than  I  like  to  remember, 
that  I'd  never  set  foot  in  these  grounds  again 
till  they  were  laid  waste,  and  then  I'd  come  and 
see  !  But  my  errand's  done,  and  the  place  won't 
hold  me  longer  !" 

Ere  the  words  were  well  uttered,  she  turned 
and  ran,  as  though  flying  for  her  life  from  some 
unseen  enemy,  down  the  avenue,  and  through 
the  gates. 

"  Poor  girl  I"  Arthur  thought,  with  a  shiver. 
"  Poor,  ruined,  undone  creature  !     Is  there  no 
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hope  or  help  for  her?  How  will  she  and  my 
father  meet  hereafter?  How  will  our  evil- 
doings,  hidden  and  heaped  over  here,  and  buried 
from  the  eyes  of  man,  look, 

*  When,  in  the  great  Eternity, 
We  shall  awake  and  find  it  day  ?'  " 

The  thought  cost  him  a  shudder,  as  he  slowly 
followed  that  flying  girl  down  the  avenue. 

"  It  will  be  a  miserable  thing,  seeing  that 
poor  old  woman ;  and  a  worse,  to  tell  her  what 
my  father  told  me  with  his  last  breath  to  do  for 
Maggie.  It  seems  such  an  insulting  mockery 
to  talk  of  reparation — of  salving  such  wounds  as 
theirs  with  a  hundred  a-year !  Tlie  wealth  of 
the  wide  universe  would  not  give  back  to  that 
poor  girl  that  she  has  been  robbed  of,  and  now 
we  give  her  money  for  her  shame  !" 

Mrs  Brooks  was  dressed,  sitting  up,  propped 
with  pillows,  in  a  hard,  wooden  chair,  wrapped 
in  a  blanket,  her  sad,  homely  face  more  thin 
and  pale  and  furrowed  than  ever,  by  an  illness 
that  had  brought  her  very  near  to  death. 

She  began  to  cry  when  she  saw  Arthur,  in 
the  weak,  spiritless  way  of  one  utterly  quenched 
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and  worn  out.  She  had  not  seen  him  since  his 
return  to  England,  save  a  passing  glimpse  as  he 
drove  by,  and  his  mournfully  changed  looks 
upset  the  poor  soul's  feeble  nerves. 

"  Come,  come,  Mrs.  Brooks,  you  mustn't 
cry,"  Arthur  remonstrated  kindly,  taking  the 
poor  brown,  trembling  hand  in  his  ;  "  this  is  a 
very  dismal  reception  to  give  me,  when  I  have 
walked  down  on  purpose  to  see  you ;  and  a  walk 
is  no  joke  to  me  now.  I  shall  think  you  are 
frightened  of  me  if  you  cry  so." 

"  No,  no,  my  dear  lad  !"  She  held  his  thin 
white  hand,  that  shook  almost  as  nervously  as 
her  own,  close  between  hers.  "  But — but  I 
haven't  seen  thee  before,  and — thee  must  have 
patience  with  me." 

"  I  will  be  as  patient  as  you  like,  and  wait  as 
long  as  you  please,  Mrs.  Brooks.  I  shall  be 
glad  of  a  little  rest,  for  I  cannot  walk  very  far 
now.  But  I  wish  you  didn't  look  so  pale. 
Isn't  that  some  of  the  wine  that  Flint  sent  you 
yesterday,  on  the  shelf?  Let  me  give  you  a 
little,  and  then  you  will  be  able  to  talk  to 
me." 

There  was    nothing   but  a  broken   mug  at 
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hand,  so  he  poured  a  little  wine  into  that,  and 
gave  it  to  the  poor  trembling  thing. 

"  Thank  you,  sir ;  God  bless  you  !  Sit  down, 
Master  Arthur — thee  won't  be  angry  that  I  call 
thee  that,  though  you're  master  now,  surely, 
and  so — " 

"  I  should  be  very  sorry  if  you  called  me 
anything  else, — we  are  such  old  friends,  you 
know  1" 

"  The  Lord  bless  thee !  A  noble,  good- 
hearted  lad  thee  always  were — as  sweet  and 
gentle  as  thy  pretty  mother,  whom  I  nursed 
when  she  lay  dying  like  a  broken  flower." 

"  I  would  she  were  Hving  now  !" 

The  words  dropped  half  unconsciously  from 
him  with  a  sigh. 

"  Ah,  poor  dear  lad !  I  trow  thee  wantest 
the  mother's  love  more  now  than  ever."  She 
patted  his  hand  tenderly  with  her  withered 
fingers.  '*  But  take  comfort ;  she's  gone  away 
from  woe,  and  weariness,  and  sin,  into  a  blessed 
rest.  Thee  mustn't  crave  her  back  again,  though 
'tis  hard,  I  know.  Pray  that  we  may  meet  her 
there  soon,  in  God's  love ;  for  O  !  this  world's 
a  weary  place  !" 
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The  words  spoken  with  such  deep  force  of 
reality,  fell  like  a  sorrowful  echo  upon  Arthur's 
heart. 

"  And  thee  lookest  pale  and  wan,  too,  Master 
Arthur,  for  all  thou  art  but  twenty-two, — I 
know  thy  age  to  a  day,'*  a  feeble  smile  shining 
dimly  through  her  tears. 

"  I  have  been  so  long  ill,  you  know,  it  is  no 
wonder.  All  the  winter  I  have  not  been  able  to 
move  from  the  sofa.  But  I  am  better  now,  for 
you  see  I  can  walk  a  little." 

"  Ah,  I  know  thee  hast  suffered  sadly,  poor 
fellow !  It's  hard  to  see  thee  so  changed.  But 
we  won't  talk  o'  that,"  seehig  his  colour  rise. 
"  It's  so  good  of  thee  to  walk  down  here  to 
see  me,  and  give  me  the  wine  wi'  thy  own  hand. 
Not  many  can  say  that." 

"I  wish  I  could  do  more  for  you,  Mrs. 
Brooks ;  never  heed  so  small  a  thing.  You 
must  not  go  out  into  the  fields  again  in  wet 
weather ;  you  are  not  fit  for  hard  work  now." 

"  No,  that's  true.  It's  not  much  more  I'm 
fit  for  in  this  weary  world.  The  Lord  fit  me 
for  a  better  !" 

"  Amen !  We  all  need  that  prayer.     When 
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does  Maggie  go  back  to  her  place  ?"  He  wanted 
to  lead  the  subject  of  talk  to  her,  and  yet  shrank 
from  it. 

"  I'm  'feard  she  won't  go  back.  She's  a 
wilftd  lassie,  Lord  help  her !"  the  mother  said, 
mournfully  shaking  her  grey  head. 

"  She  was  happy  there,  wasn't  she  ?  Mrs. 
Langton  was  kind  to  her,  of  course?"  Arthur 
said,  with  an  affectionate  recollection  of  the  little 
fair,  gentle  woman,  who  had  nursed  him  with 
so  motherly  a  care  those  few  dark  days  at  Ports- 
mouth. 

"  She  were  as  happy  as  she  can  be  anywhere 
on  this  earth,"  Mrs.  Brooks  answered,  keeping 
her  eyes  on  the  floor,  and  nervously  clasping 
and  unclasping  her  shaking  fingers,  as  she  spoke 
of  her  shamed  child,  "  and  the  lady  were  a  kind, 
sweet,  gentle  thing,  much  such  another  as  thy 
young  mother  were  long  ago,  Master  Arthur. 
And  the  young  ladies  over  here  now,  strange 
enow,  stopping  wi'  Lady  Sarah,  over  at  Kings- 
leigh  Hill  yonder.  They've  often  been  to  see 
me  as  I  laid  here,  and  the  little  one  (Miss  Bessie 
they  call  her — may  her  sweet  face  shine  bright 
in  heaven  !),  she'll  read  chapters  and  hymns  to 
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me,  and  sweet  as  they  always  are,  they  sound 
sweeter  in  her  pretty  voice." 

"  I  should  like  to  hear  it,"  Arthur  said. 

"  Ay,  it's  worth  a  body's  while  to  listen.  The 
taller  one's  a  proud,  stately  wench ;  but  she's 
good,  too,  for  all  that, — every  one  has  their 
fashion.  But  you  know  'em  well,  sir,  I  makes 
no  doubt.  Aye,"  dropping  her  voice  drearily, 
as  she  came  back  to  the  old  sad  story,  "  Mrs. 
Langton  would  ha'  been  a  mother  to  my  unfor- 
tinat  girl,  had  she  let  her.  But  she  wouldn't, 
woe's  me !" 

"  I  am  very  sorry.  Cannot  you  persuade  her 
to  go  back  ?     She  must  love  you." 

"  I  don't  know ;  I'm  afeard  not.  She  sets 
herself  clean  agin  God  and  man,  does  my  poor 
Maggie  !     May  He  forgive  him  who  made  her 

what  she  is  !  for  it's  hard  for  me O,  Master 

x\rthur  !  don't  turn  so  pale  !  I  forget  myself — 
I'm  but  a  poor,  weak-brained  body  now,  for  this 
fever.  I  wouldn't  hurt  thee  for  the  wide  world, 
my  dear  young  master,  good  as  thou  art !"  She 
caught  his  hand,  and  kissed  it. 

"  Hush,  hush,  Mrs.  Brooks  !  Pray  don't  cry 
so ;    you  distress   me   terribly.     You  have  not 
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hurt  me,  poor  thing — at  least  you  did  not  mean 
it.  I  had  something  to  say  to  you,  and  you 
must  try  to  listen  quietly.  "  You  are  too  weak 
for  all  this  excitement.  Lean  back  now  quietly, 
and  hear  me,  will  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  yes,'*  she  said  tremblingly,  her  grey 
troubled  eyes  blinded  by  the  tears  she  could  not 
hold  back,  on  his  face. 

Then  he  began  slowly  and  nervously,  shrinking 
from  tbe  task,  and  told  her  what  his  father's 
dying  request  had  been, — what  he  was  to  do  for 
Maggie. 

At  first  she  would  not  listen,  hiding  her  face 
in  her  shawl,  and  crying  out,  "  No,  no ;  it 
couldn't  be, — it  mustn't  be.  No  money  could 
pay  her  back  what  she  had  lost." 

"  It  cannot  give  you  back  your  child,  I  well 
know,"  Arthur  said,  hurriedly.  "  The  wealth 
of  the  world  could  not  make  you  reparation  for 
the  wrong  you  have  suffered.  It  is  not  so  meant. 
You  must  think  that  my  father  wished  to  secure 
from  want  and  penury  the  girl  he  had  robbed  of 
everything  dear  and  precious  to  a  woman ;  that 
it  was  the  prayer  faltered  out  by  his  dying 
lips." 
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"  Poor  soul,  poor  soul !  But  it  can't  be.  The 
money  would  burn  my  fingers,  and  bring  a  curse 
upon  me.     I'd  rather  die  !" 

"  Hush,  hush !  you  must  not  say  so.  You 
and  I  are  old  friends,  you  know,"  with  his  sweet 
smile ;  "  and  I  should  sleep  sounder  if  I  knew 
you  were  above  want  in  your  evening  time. 
Don't  cry  so,  I  entreat  you.  Why,  you  might 
buy  a  cottage,  and  Tommy  might  get  a  little 
land  by-and-bye,  and  be  a  farmer." 

"  On  the  wages  of  my  child's  shame  !"  She 
rocked  herself  to  and  fro,  and  moaned.  *'  Every 
morsel  of  food  bought  with  that  money  would 
choke  me.  No,  no.  Master  Arthur ;  thou  art  a 
good  and  noble  lad,  but  never  speak  so  more. 
If  my  unhappy  child  chooses  to  take  the  money, 
I  cannot  hinder  her ;  but,  doing  it,  she'll  leave 
my  door,  and  never  come  in  again,  nor  sit  down 
as  my  daughter.  If  she  pleases  to  go  and  be 
rich  with  her  shame,  she  may,  and  God  help 
and  pity  her!  But  my  child  she'll  be  no 
more !" 

Her  thin  hands  and  her  voice  trembled,  and 
the  ceaseless  tears  quivered  out  on  her  cheek  as 
she  spoke,  but  there  was  a  moving  dignity  in 
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her  honest  pride  and  affliction — her  unstained, 
though  heart-crushed  old  age. 

Arthur   sighed,   and   felt  he  could  urge  no 
more. 

"  We  will  not  talk  more  of  it,  Mrs.  Brooks. 
It  is  a  painful  story,  both  for  you  and  me.  It 
had  best  be  forgotten.  Only  let  me  say,  that  if 
Maggie  thinks  differently  from  you  about  this, 
the  yearly  sum  I  have  spoken  of  will  be  ready 
for  her  at  the  Thorsbury  Bank,  and  can  be  paid 
as  she  pleases.  I  trust  she  will  not  refuse  it. 
But  hush  !  we  will  not  speak  of  it  again.  Good 
bye,"  giving  her  his  hand,  thankful  his  errand 
was  over.  "  Tr)'  to  get  well,  for  old  friendship's 
sake.  I  hope  there  will  be  some  colour  in  your 
face  when  I  come  to  see  you  again." 

"  Thank  thee ;  and  God  bless  thee,  once  more  ! 
We  heard  thee  were  fired  at  awhile  agone,"  she 
added,  dropping  her  eyes  on  the  ground  with  a 
shudder  :  "  they  didn't  hurt  thee  much  ?" 

"  No,  only  a  scratch ;  see."  He  hfted  his 
curls,  and  showed  her  a  thin,  red  mark  on  his 
forehead  under  them.  "That's  all  the  harm 
they  did  me." 

"  Thanks  be  to  Him  who  saved  thy  life  !"  she 
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said,  with  another  shiver ;  "  who'd  have  the 
heart  to  hurt  thee  now  !" 

There  was  so  strange  a  look  in  her  pale,  fur- 
rowed face,  that  the  thought  flashed  across  him 
that  she  knew  who  it  was  that  had  fired  that 
shot  from  the  darkness,  and  the  question  rose  to 
his  lips,  but  he  checked  it  as  absurd. 

"  Good-bye  once  more,  Mrs.  Brooks.  Send 
up  to  the  house  for  more  wine  when  that  is 
done.     I  want  to  make  you  strong  and  hearty." 

She  murmured  something  under  her  breath 
as  he  went  out  through  the  door, — something 
that  sounded  like  a  prayer  that  he  might  be 
kept  from  his  father's  sins, — words  that  sad- 
dened the  May  sunshine. 

But  his  errand  was  done,  and  so  with  a  sense 
of  relief  he  walked  homewards  slowly  and  lan- 
guidly, for  the  distance  was  a  long  one  for  him. 

He  had  to  pass  by  the  school  on  his  way — a 
grey,  many-pointed,  pleasant  old  house,  built  by 
his  grandfather,  of  no  particular  form  or  shape, 
but  picturesque  enough  for  all  that,  as  such 
houses  usually  are,  standing  on  a  green  level, 
with  one  or  two  sturdy  oaks  befoie  it,  under 
whose   rustling   leaves    generations    of    village 
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children,  who  now,  old  and  grey,  slept  quietly 
in  the  shade  of  the  church  tower,  had  played 
and  shouted.  On  one  side  was  the  naaster's 
little  garden,  with  its  flower-plot  of  corpulent 
stocks  and  glowing  roses,  and  starry  garden 
daisies,  and  its  beehives  in  a  sunny  corner.  On 
the  other  stretched  the  green  common  down  to 
the  white  dusty  high-road. 

The  school  windows  were  open  this  bright 
May  morning,  and  a  hum  of  children's  voices 
floated  out  on  the  still  air.  Arthur  stopped  to 
listen  for  an  instant,  half  thinking  he  would  go 
in  and  look  at  the  little  rosy  sunburnt  faces  and 
bright  eyes,  and  ask  Mr.  Cramby  who  were  his 
best  boys  and  girls  for  the  week,  when  lo!  as  he 
halted,  the  hum  within  suddenly  stopped,  a 
hubbub  arose,  followed  by  a  scramble  and  a  cry, 
and  out  darted  with  the  speed  of  lightning  a 
tall,  brow^n,  sturdy,  white-haired  young  varlet, 
who,  shooting  past  Arthur  with  the  speed  of  a 
locomotive,  dashed  across  the  common  and  adja- 
cent field,  cleared  an  intervening  fence,  and 
plunged  into  the  wood.  He  was  followed  by 
Mr.   Cramby,  the  master,  with    wTath   on   his 
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brow,  and  an  uplifted  cane  in  his  hand  of 
power. 

"  Why,  Mr.  Cramby,"  exclaimed  Arthur, 
greatly  confounded  by  the  sudden  phenomena, 
"  what  on  earth  is  the  matter  ?" 

Mr.  Cramby  staring  bewildered  at  the  appa- 
rition of  the  squire,  fell,  with  magical  rapidity, 
from  a  state  of  dire  vengeance  to  one  of  smiling 
confusion. 

"  Oh  !  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  I  am  sure  !  I 
couldn't  have  conceived,  sir,  that  you  were  out 
here  at  this  moment,"  - —  he  glared  after  the 
fugitive,  and  perceiving  he  might  as  well  hope 
to  catch  a  lapwing,  Mr.  Cramby  fell  to  wiping 
his  heated  countenance,  with  the  skirts  of  his 
school-coat,  in  much  perturbation  of  mind. 

"  Forgetting  the  scholastic  dignity  in  this 
outrageous  manner —  !"  said  Arthur. 

"  If  you  only  knew,  sir,  what  I  have  to  put 
up  with  from  that  boy,"  panted  the  school- 
master, shaking  his  head,  and  remembering  now 
what  he  had  forgotten  before  in  his  agitation — 
the  existence  of  a  huge  yellow,  pocket-handker- 
chief in   one  of  his  pockets,  "  he  is  the  most 
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out-and-outest  of  young  rascals — he'd  tire  the 
patience  of  Nebuchadnezzar." 

Mr.  Cramby  probably  meant  Job,  but  he  was 
in  a  confused  state  of  mind. 

Arthur  demanded  his  offences. 

"  Why,  sir  !"  returned  Mr.  Cramby,  with  some 
heat,  "  his  offences  are  so  audacious  that  to  tell 
you  'em  literally,  is  not  easy,  sir,  I  assure  you. 
I've  talked  to  that  young  vagabond  as  if  he  were 
my  brother,  but  it's  breath  wasted,  sir,  I  am 
afraid.  This  morning,  besides  making  the 
frightfullest  of  grimaces  behind  my  back,  sir, 
and  setting  two  little  girls  in  the  fifth  class 
crying,  he  goes  pinching  Tommy  Brooks'  neck 
till  it's  black,  and  denying  of  it  afterwards,  and 
all  because,  sir,  Tommy  is  a  good  boy,  and  you 
usually  makes  inquiries  of  his  behaviour,  sir, 
when  you  comes  into  the  school,  and  pats  him 
on  the  head,  sir." 

"  A  powerful  reward  of  merit,"  said  Arthur, 
laughing ;  "  and  what  is  the  name  of  this  hard- 
ened offender,  who  runs  like  a  deer?" 

"  Thorpe  is  his  name,  sir,  and  it's  no  credit 
to  him — they're  a  bad  set." 

"Thorpe?"    Arthur  said,  somewhat  startled, 

VOL.    II.  K 
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for  that  name  seemed  to  haunt  him,  "  I  thought 
they  had  left  the  parish." 

"  These  are  cousins,  sir,  or  something  of  the 
sort, — there's  this  lad,  and  a  hedridden  mother ; 
they  live  in  a  bit  of  a  place  belonging  to  farmer 
Scott.  I'm  sensible,  sir,  that  I  forgot  myself  a 
little,"  said  Mr.  Cramby,  apologetically,  fearing 
lest  he  should  have  lowered  himself  irretrievably 
in  the  eyes  of  the  squire,  "  but  really,  sir,  as  you 
must  be  well  aware,  human  nature  must  give 
way  sometimes." 

"  O !  and  indeed.  Captain  Lechmere,  he  was 
such  a  shocking  boy  !" 

It  was  Bessie's  clear,  childish  voice  that  broke 
in  on  the  conference.  She  and  Isabel  had  just 
come  out  of  the  school,  and  she  came  dancing 
up  to  Arthur  to  shake  hands  with  him,  the 
essence  of  the  summer  air  and  sunshine  in  her 
bright,  round  face  and  rippling  curls. 

"  He  was  a  dreadful  boy,  1  assure  you,"  said 
Bess,  with  great  solemn  eyes. 

"  Miss  Elizabeth  can  bear  witness  to  his  con- 
duct, sir,"  said  Mr.  Cramby  turning  towards  her 
with  scholastic  gallantry.  '*  She  and  Miss  Lang- 
ton,  sir,  were  good  enough  to   come  over,  sir, 
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with  some  work  for  the  girls  from  her  ladyship's, 
and  it's  really  most  vexatious  that  this  young 
rascal " 

'*  You'll  never  catch  him,  Mr.  Cramhy,  Fm 
afraid;  he*s  out  of  sight  by  this  time,"  Isabel 
said,  coming  up,  with  a  touch  of  wicked  satis- 
faction in  her  black  eyes  ;  "  you'll  think  me  very 
irreverent,  but  I  can't  help  being  a  Httle  glad  of 
it.  He  runs  so  beautifully,  he  reaUy  deserves 
to  get  oiF.  Good  morning,  Captain  Lechmere, 
isn't  it  a  delicious  day  ?  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you 
walking,"  giving  him  her  hand  with  a  frank 
smile.  "  Mr.  Cramby,  weVe  comforted  Tommy 
Brooks,  and  he's  working  away  at  his  sum  like 
a  man." 

"  You're  very  good,  miss  ;  very  good  indeed, 
I  am  sure." 

"  And  so  you'd  better  flog  young  Thorpe," 
said  Arthur,  feehng  himself  called  upon  to  pro- 
pound something. 

"  I  have,  sir,  times  out  of  number ;  I  can 
safely  say  I  hav'n't  neglected  my  duty  in  that 
way,"  returned  the  school- master,  slightly  ruffled 
at  such  a  supposition. 

K  2 
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'•  Perhaps  he  has  had  a  little  too  much  of  it 
then,"  Arthur  ventured  to  suggest;  "send  him 
up  to  me,  and  Til  talk  to  him." 

"  Ah  !  that  would  be  much  nicer  ;  I'm  sure  it 
would  do  him  more  good,"  said  Bessie,  giving 
Arthur  a  bright  smile  of  approval. 

'*  Thank  you,  sir,  Tm  sure  he  ought  to  be 
grateful  for  the  honour,  if  he  has  any  good  in 
him  at  all — which  is  doubtful." 

And  Mr.  Cramby,  with  a  little  dignified 
despondency  upon  him,  bowed,  and  went  back 
to  his  little  kingdom. 

"  Poor  Cramby !  Even  school-masters  are 
ruffled  sometimes,  by  the  cares  of  government. 
It  is  very  kind  of  you  Miss  Langton,  to  take  an 

interest  in  all  this " 

"  Lady  Sarah  sends  Bessie  and  I  over  on  an 
inspecting  visit  two  or  three  times  a  week  to 
bring  her  back  a  general  report  of  the  state  of 
affairs.  They  are  very  flourishing,  at  present, 
for  your  satisfaction.  Bessie's  class  can  spell 
words  of  four  syllables,  and  the  girls  made  a 
baby's  frock  last  week,  with  infinitesimal  tucks, 
which  is  a  triumph  of  art.  As  for  Tommy 
Brooks,  he  is  such  a  prodigy  of  learning,  that 
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I  am   seriously   afraid    some    day  he    will    get 
beyond  the  master  himself." 

Arthur  laughed. 

"  Lady  Sarah  is  an  invaluable  lady  Bountiful, 
to  a  most  benighted  country  squire.  I  know 
as  much  of  parish  affairs  as  the  sultan  of 
Turkey." 

"  How  should  you  ?  you  have  learnt  in  a 
different  school — a  harder  and  a  more  stirring 
one,"  Isabel  said,  giving  him  one  of  her  quick, 
kind  glances. 

They  were  walking  on  slowly  together,  he 
wondering  why  there  was  something  so  inex- 
pressibly pleasant  to  him  in  her  voice,  clear 
and  cold,  like  the  ripple  of  a  running  stream. 
He  had  forgotten  those  discordant  bells  just 
now. 

"  I  am  grateful  to  Lady  Sarah  for  giving  me 
a  little  healthy  occupation ;  I  was  a  sad,  useless 
mortal  before,  a  cumberer  of  the  earth." 

"  Work  is  your  creed  then.  Miss  Lang- 
ton  ?" 

"  My  creed,  but  not  my  doing.  Theory  and 
practice  are  widely  different.  But  work  is  half 
of  religion,  and  he  who  has  found  his  path  of 
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labour  lowly  and  hidden,  as  it  may  be,  is  a 
happy  man.     *  Laborare  est  orare.'  " 

Glancing  out  over  the  wooded  hills,  and  quiet 
meadows,  with  sheep  dotting  them  with  white 
spots,  bounded  all  by  the  glistening  sea,  singing, 
sighing  ever,  there  was  a  life  and  spirit  in 
her  words,  a  spiritual  beauty  in  her  colourless 
cheek  that  went  well  with  this  beauty  of  the  time, 
and  seemed  part  of  it. 

"  There  is  a  world  of  wisdom  in  your  speech. 
Miss  Langton,"  Arthur  said,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Is  there  ?  I  was  never  told  so  before.  It 
is  something  new  for  me  to  come  out  as  a 
monitress — the  idlest  of  mortal  creatures.  Bessie 
— Bessie  !  where  are  you  running  to  ?  This  is 
our  way,  down  this  lane.  We  shall  find  no 
end  of  primroses  going  home.  Good-bye,  Cap- 
tain Lechmere :  I  shall  tell  Lady  Sarah  you  are 
quite  well  now,  may  I  not  ?" 

"  Yes.  Thank  you  for  walking  so  far  with 
me,"  Arthur  said,  colouring. 

"We  will  call  the  obligation  mutual;  and 
besides  I  have  not  come  a  step  out  of  my  way. 
Good-bye,"  holding  out  her  hand. 

He  did  not  like  parting  for  an  indefinite  time. 
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"  I  am  going  to  deliver  an  invitation,  Miss 
Langton.  1  want  to  see  Lady  Sarah  about 
some  dissipation  for  the  school- children  on  my 
mother's  birth-day  next  week.  Will  you  ask 
her  from  me  to  come  over  to  tea  this  evening, 
and  talk  about  this  momentous  topic,  and  make 
her  infinitely  more  welcome  by  coming  with 
her,  if  you  have  nothing  better  to  do  ?" 

"Thank  you  ;  I'll  tell  Lady  Sarah." 

"  It  will  be  so  nice,"  said  Bessie  coming  up 
with  her  hands  full  of  primroses,  "  we  can  see 
the  sea  so  beautifully  from  the  Gables,  and  it's  so 
delightful  to  be  afraid  of  the  ghost  all  the  time, 
when  it's  moonlight." 

*'  And  it  will  be  full-moon  to-night,  Bessie,  so 
we  will  conjure  up  as  many  phantoms  as  you 
like.  You  wiU  come  then,  Miss  Langton  ?  I 
shall  live  in  hope,  at  all  events." 

"  Cora,  could  you  ever  fall  in  love  with  Cap- 
tain Lechmere  ?"  queried  Bessie,  with  a  gravely 
puzzled  face,  as  they  turned  down  the  lane  lead- 
ing to  Kingsleigh — as  Lady  Sarah's  cottage  and 
the  hamlet  about  it  were  called.  Isabel  laughed, 
and  returned  a  quick  denial. 

"  Poor  fellow  !   it's  rather  hard  too,  that  he 
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can't  have   anybody  to  love   hinm,"    said  Bess, 
ruefully. 

"  I  didn't  say  that,"  Isabel  returned  quickly. 
"  Bessie,  you're  getting  into  a  habit  of  talking 
nonsense — get  out  of  it  as  fast  as  you  may." 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

''  Seasons  and  skies  rejoice,  yea,  worship  rather. 
But  nations  toil  and  tremble,  even  as  we, 
Hoping  for  harvests  that  they  may  not  gather, 
Fearing  the  winters  they  will  never  see." 

Feances  Browne. 

The  Gables  looked  calm  and  pleasant  in  the 
soft,  evening  light,  with  the  dying  glory  of  the 
sun  upon  it,  and  the  leaves  of  the  great  beech- 
tree  skirting  the  lawn,  rippled  by  a  little, 
dancing  breeze,  as  Lady  Sarah's  ponies  dawdled 
through  the  gates. 

*'This  is   not    a    time    for    ghosts,   Bessie," 
Isabel  said. 

"  No ;  wait  till  the  moon  rises,  and  the  great 
shadows  fall  over  the  lawn." 

K  3 
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"It  is  a  pretty  picture  now — the  old  house — 
isn't  it  ?"  said  Lady  Sarah,  with  a  sigh ;  "  and 
here  comes  its  master.  He  walks  very  well, 
doesn't  he,  my  poor,  handsome  Arthur  ?" 

"  Yes,  indeed,  poor  fellow !"  said  Isabel,  ab- 
sently. 

Arthur  came  out  to  meet  them.  He  had 
been  standing  by  the  open,  bay-window  of  the 
drawing-room,  gazing  out  on  the  sea,  and 
listening  to  its  distant  plash  and  murmur.  He 
felt  in  better  spirits  to-night;  he  had  laughed 
three  or  four  times  that  afternoon,  and  now 
caught  himself,  to  his  bewilderment,  whistling, 

"  Mia  cara  Ir^ne,  mia  dolce  amor." 

"Do  you  admire  Miss  Langton?"  inquired 
his  stepmother,  breaJking  in  upon  his  melody. 
She  was  sitting  by,  imprisoned  in  a  sea  of 
black  silken  robes,  some  dainty  fabric  of  black 
lace  and  bugles  on  her  fair  hair,  handsome  and 
forbidding,  busy  with  some  graceful  bit  of 
needlework. 

Arthur  stopped  whistling,  and  said — "  Yes !" 
honestly. 

''  You  had  better," — began  Mrs.   Lechmere, 
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slowly — "  I  hear  the  carriage ;  your  guests  are 
come." 

"  What  had  I  better  ? — finish  the  sentence, 
madre  mia  ?" 

"Ask  her  to  marry  you,"  said  Mrs.  Lech- 
mere,  stifling  a  yawn  with  her  pocket  hand- 
kerchief, much  as  though  she  were  speaking  of 
the  footman's  nuptials.  "She  would  be  de- 
lighted, I  have  no  doubt,  and  you  ought  to 
marry.  Her  father  writes  for  the  magazines, 
does  he  not?" 

"You  might  have  spared  me  that  sword- 
thrust,  mother,"  Arthur  said,  sadly. 

"  You  are  very  sensitive.  Here  they  come. 
Pray  go  out  and  embrace  Lady  Sarah.  Where 
is  Roland  ?" 

"  He  rode  over  to  the  town  this  afternoon, 
and  has  not  come  back.  I  hope  he'll  turn  up, 
to  amuse  little  Bessie  Langton." 

"  That  you  may  have  undisputed  possession 
of  the  sister  ?" 

Arthur  coloured  and  went  out,  to  avoid  fur- 
ther stings.  Bessie's  bright  face,  and  chiming 
laughter,  "  like  silver  bells,"  went  far  to  sweep 
the  shadows  out  of  his  brain.     He  loved  that 
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child  already,  for  her  own  and  her  pretty 
mother's  sake,  whom  he  could  never  think  of 
without  a  throb  of  gratitude. 

Mrs.  Lechmere  received  the  visitors  with  her 
usual  well-bred  languor.  The  evening  was  soft 
and  delicious ;  the  moon  rode  splendidly  over 
the  sea;  so  the  time  glided  on  kindly,  hke  a 
pleasant  dream,  to  Arthur.  The  school  chil- 
dren's feast  was  soon  settled  by  Lady  Sarah — 
Mrs.  Lechmere  having,  as  usual,  not  the  faintest 
wish  or  opinion  to  express  on  the  subject.  She 
always  kept  the  same  marble  indifference  on 
every  matter,  however  slight,  connected  with 
xArthur  or  his  affairs  —  the  same  utter  lack 
of  interest  in  any  plans  or  wishes  of  his ; 
Isabel  thought  she  was  a  distressing  problem, 
this  woman,  with  her  graceful  manner,  and 
inflexible  expressionless  face  and  icy  temper, 
fr©m  which  the  girl  turned  away  half  in- 
dignantly. After  tea  they  strolled  in  the 
garden,  and  into  the  wood  rising  behind  the 
house,  to  criticise  the  improvements  Arthur  had 
made,  in  the  shape  of  widening  glades,  felling 
trees  to  catch  views  of  the  sea,  and  placing 
seats  in   effective  nooks.      Isabel  admired  and 
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applauded  honestly,  in  her  quiet,  proud  fashion. 
"  It  was  enviable  to  have  such  a  fair  old  place 
to  improve  and  work  upon,"  she  said ;  and  he 
found  himself  listening  with  veritable  anxiety  for 
her  words  of  approval. 

Lady  Sarah — good  woman — had  built  up  by 
that  time  a  marvellous  cloud-castle,  and  was  so 
intensely  pleased  with  her  own  architectural 
powers,  as  to  be  more  gracious  and  serene  than 
ever  to  everybody — the  gardener  included — for 
sheer  pleasure.  Bessie  was  exultant,  climbing 
banks  to  get  \4ews  of  the  sea,  and  conjuring 
ghosts  out  of  moonlight  and  trees'  shadows ; 
and  Mrs.  Lechmere  walked  on,  still  and  wordless, 
without  sign  of  approval  or  dishke,  only  the  one 
all-absorbing  thought  filling  heart  and  brain, 
that  all  this  should  have  been  Roland's.  Thev 
had  hit  upon  a  pretty  spot  enough,  that  drew 
forth  admiration  from  everybody — a  long,  green 
vista,  with  the  sea  rippling  and  sighing  in  the 
moonhght,  filHng  up  the  end  of  the  picture — 
when  a  shout  of  "Hallo!  where  are  you  all?" 
announced  Roland  Lechmere,  Esq. 

"  Here  comes  Roland.  You  will  have  some- 
body to  amuse  you  now,  Bessie,"  said  Arthur. 
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"As  if  anybody  wanted  him/'  retorted  that 
little  damsel,  with  the  queenly  pout  of  twelve 
years  old. 

"  Here  you  are,  view-hunting,  of  course,"  ex- 
claimed that  young  gentleman,  emerging  from 
the  shade.  **  I  thought  Arthur  would  get  you 
up  into  his  wood.  It's  a  chef-d^-ceuvre,  isn't 
it,  of  skill  and  taste,  eh,  Miss  Langton?  Don't 
you  think  a  grotto,  or  a  few  Chinese  Manda- 
rins, or  some  wooden  tigers,  would  improve  it  ? 
Praise  it,  I  beseech  you,  or  Arthur  won't  sleep 
to-night." 

"  I  have  exhausted  my  laudatory  powers  al- 
ready ;  if  you  had  come  earlier  you  would  have 
heard." 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  been  so  compassionate. 
Arthur,  old  fellow,  who  was  going  to  dine  at 
the  mess  tonight?" 

"  I  forgot  it,  *  quite  and  clean,'  as  Pat  Fitz- 
gerald would  say,  till  this  instant.  They  won't 
break  their  hearts  for  lack  of  me,  I  dare 
say." 

"  No  wonder  you  forgot  it  in  such  '  goodlie 
companie.'  I  met  Wellwood,  sent  for  in  a 
hurry  to  see  somebody,  as  he  came  out  of  the 
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barracks,  and  he  told  me  they  were  all  vowing 
vengeance  on  you,  old  Graham  foremost." 

Arthur  did  not  look  particularly  inconsolable. 

"  It  is  growing  very  dark,"  broke  in  Mrs. 
Lechmere's  voice,  like  an  east  wind  on  a  sum- 
mer's day  ;  "  unless  you  want  to  entail  colds 
and  sore  throats  on  your  friends,  Arthur,  we 
had  better  go  in." 

"  Heaven  forefend  !  my  mother  sees  a  fright- 
ful vision  of  wet  feet,  Miss  Langton.  We  must 
say  farewell  to  trees,  and  moonlight,  and  sea." 

"  The  air  is  so  deliciously  mild  and  warm  it 
cannot  hurt  anybody,"  Isabel  said,  rebelliously. 
"  We  can  go  dow^n  to  the  terrace,  and  walk  up 
and  down  there,  and  Mrs.  Lechmere  and  Lady 
Sarah  can  go  in  and  contemplate  our  felicity 
from  the  security  of  the  drawing-room." 

"  You  have  settled  it  very  cleverly,  Made- 
moiselle Coralie." 

"  I  could  live  out  of  doors.  Lady  Sarah.  I 
have  rather  a  fancy  for  a  gipsy  existence,  wan- 
dering free,  over  '  hill  and  dale'  by  day,  and 
encamping  in  a  wood  by  night.  AVhen  I  was 
a  child,  my  favourite  fantasy  was  mnning  away, 
and  setting  up  as  a  gipsy  on  my  own  account. 
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I  suppose  living  in  a  close,  smoky  London 
street  has  fostered  this  passion  in  me  for  fresh 
air  and  liberty." 

"So  you  would  be  a  gipsy,  would  you,  you 
silly,  black-eyed  thing  ?"  said  Lady  Wentworth, 
who  had  a  kindly  fashion  of  making  babies  of 
everybody  she  loved ;  "  and  what  would  you  do 
in  stormy  weather,  in  frosty  nights,  in  the  wind 
and  the  rain?'' 

"I  don't  know;  stormy  weather  never  en- 
tered into  my  philosophy.  I  had  a  notion,  like 
most  children,  that  gipsies  lived  upon  sunshine 
and  daisies." 

*'  What  a  pretty  French  name  yours  is," 
Arthur  said  to  her,  as  they  wound  dow^n 
the  descending  path  from  the  wood  to  the 
lawn. 

"  Do  you  like  it  ?  I  am  half  French  in  my 
ways  and  fancies,  at  least  so  mamma  says.  I 
was  born  in  Caen,  in  Normandy,  and  lived  there 
till  I  was  ten  years  old.  When  we  first  came 
to  England  I  always  persisted  in  saying,  '  Ma 
Normandie,  mon  pays,'  to  the  serious  grief  of 
papa." 

"  Have  you  any  other  name  besides  Arthur, 
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Captain  Lechmere  ?"  inquired  Bessie,  with  grave 
curiosity. 

"  Half-a  dozen,"  said  he,  laughing. 

*'  What  a  story  !  I  don't  believe  you." 

"  It  is  very  nearly  true,  is  it  not,  Roland  ? 
Did  you  never  know  I  was  called  after  your 
father,  Miss  Langton  ?  He  was  my  godfather, 
and  they  bestowed  both  Christian  and  surname 
upon  me.  So  I  am  Arthur  Frederick  Langton 
Lechmere." 

Bessie  laughed  merrily  at  this  announcement. 

"  How  funny !  Til  write  and  tell  mamma 
to-morrow." 

They  had  reached  the  terrace  by  this  time, 
and  lingered  there,  while  Lady  Sarah  and  Mrs. 
Lechmere  went  in  doors, — sitting  down  on  a 
seat,  and  talking  dreamy  nonsense;  for  there 
was  an  enchantment  in  the  clear,  soft  moon- 
light, the  liquid,  star-spangled  sky,  the  great  still- 
tree  shadows  falling  across  the  lawn,  chequered 
with  light  and  shade — the  distant,  solemn  music 
of  the  sea.  Even  Bessie's  pretty  laughter,  and 
Roland's  gay,  boyish  chatter,  seemed  lulled. 

"  It  never  sleeps  night  nor  day,  that  anthem." 
It  was  Isabel  who  spoke,  half  to  herself. 
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"  From  its  earliest  creation  till  time  shall  be 
no  more,  singing,  deep  and  solemn,  *  Passing, 
passing,  all  is  passing  !'  " 

''  Yes." 

A  sudden  shiver  from  Arthur  reminded  them 
that  this  was  an  English  climate,  and  he  had 
but  lately  passed  through  months  of  pain  and 
suffering, 

"  O  !  Captain  Lechmere,  how  thoughtless  of 
me  to  keep  you  out  so  long !  It  must  be  damp, 
though  we  don't  feel  it.  Pray  let  us  go  in 
directly.  It  was  very  wrong  to  forget  how  ill 
you  have  been." 

He  would  have  been  ill  again  for  that  re- 
morseful look  in  her  deep  spiritual  eyes. 
Roland  went  to  his  brother,  and  drawing  his  arm 
tenderly  through  his,  they  went  in  to  find  Mrs. 
Lechmere  working  industriously,  sitting  apart, 
with  a  candle  on  a  little  work-table,  talking 
silently  to  herself,  with  the  ever- blank  face; 
Lady  Sarah  glancing  over  a  book  of  prints  on 
the  table ;  there  was  not  much  congeniality  be- 
tween these  two  women. 

"  Arthur  has  been  shivering,"  Roland  said, 
remorsely  twitching  the  ornamental   moss  and 
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roses  out  of  the  grate,  and  striking  a  match  to 
light  the  fire.  Lady  Sarah  rose  and  went  to 
him  with  some  kind,  soUcitous  w^ords ;  his  mo- 
ther threaded  her  needle  afresh,  and  made  some 
stark  observation  on  the  folly  of  staying  out 
so  late. 

"  Poor  fellow !"  whispered  Lady  Sarah  to 
Isabel.  "  Just  look  at  that  Mrs.  Lechmere,  my 
love !  isn't  it  heartbreaking  to  see  such  adamantine 
substances  in  the  shape  of  w^omen  ?  Go  and  sing 
a  song,  my  dear,  I  entreat  you,  or  I  shall  fall  into 
a  passion  !'' 

This  was  plainly  so  awful  an  alternative  in 
Lady  Sarah's  eyes,  and  Arthur  so  earnestly  made 
the  same  request,  that  Isabel  went  to  the  piano 
and  sang  some  httle  French  song,  just  then 
uppermost  in  her  memory.  Ere  she  had  con- 
cluded the  last  verse,  however,  Thompson,  the 
aspiring  footman,  appeared  round  the  door,  and 
communicated  with  much  mystery,  and  some 
evident  alarm,  the  fact  that  "  a  furrin  gentle- 
man" was  at  the  door,  making  inquiries  in  an 
unknown  tongue.  Confirmatory  of  this  intelli- 
gence a  murmur,  decidedly  outlandish  in  sound, 
of  "  Monsieur  le  Capitaine  Leechmeere,"  the  last 
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name  prolonged  to  an  indefinite  number  of 
syllables,  came  from  the  hall ;  and  before  Arthur 
could  reach  the  door  to  investigate  the  mystery, 
a  cloaked,  dusty-booted,  foraging- capped,  bearded 
stranger  rushed  into  the  room,  with  a  frantic 
howl  of  welcome,  and  seizing  bodily  hold  of 
the  bewildered  master  of  the  house,  hugged  him 
with  rapturous  affection,  to  the  great  alarm  of 
Bessie. 

"  What  are  you  doing,  you  madman  ?"  ex- 
claimed Arthur  struggling  with  infinite  be- 
wilderment. 

"  II  ne  me  connait  pas  !"  cried  out  the  stranger 
in  ridiculous  accents  of  delight,  "  he  forget  his 
best  friend,  his  bruder — la  Crimee — everything! 
Comment  done,  Arthur,  mon  gargon — quel  bon- 
heur  de  te  voir,  camarade !" 

"  What,  Gustave  !  Don't  smother  me,  man, 
for  mercy's  sake.  We  shake  hands  in  this  cold 
island — we  don't  embrace.  Welcome,  old  fellow ! 
what  planet  did  you  drop  from  ?" 

"  The  Zouave,  I  suppose  ?"  whispered  Isabel 
to  Roland,  who  was  staring  at  the  marvellous 
stranger  with  ludicrous  amaze  in  his  haughty 
young,  English  face. 
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Arthur  answered  the  query.  "  Mother,  this 
is  Gustave  Lecomte,  you  have  heard  me  speak 
of  so  often,  my  brother-soldier — sharer  of  my 
perils  and  glory — eh,  Gustave? 

"  Roland,  you  must  embrace  him  in  the  spirit 
— what  are  you  staring  at,  like  a  noodle  ? 
Throw  off  that  vile  cloak,  and  cap,  Monsieur 
le  Capitaine ;  you  look  like  a  dissipated  Guy 
Fawkes  in  them. 

*'  Lady  Sarah,  this  is  an  old  comrade ;  you 
must  adore  him  for  my  sake." 

The  good  lady  returned  the  stranger's  courtly 
bow,  half  laughing,  half  reverential,  with  a 
very  solemn  and  almost  distrustful  bend.  She 
had  a  secret  terror  of  Frenchmen,  as  a  dangerous 
delusivT,  and  Jesuitical  race. 

"  Mademoiselle  Langton,  M.  le  Capitaine  Le- 
comte. 11  y  a  encore  une  dame — Mademoiselle 
Bessie.  There's  no  Frenchifying  that  honest 
pretty  English  name,"  said  Arthur  laughing ; 
*'  why,  Bessie  has  vanished  behind  the  curtains, 
or  melted  into  moonlight — " 

Here  Bessie  became  visible,  very  shy,  and 
red-cheeked,  acknowledging  the  stranger's  pro- 
found  reverence — as  grave  as  though  he  were 
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saluting  his  grandmother — with  evident  alarm 
and  mistrust.  He  had  thrown  off  the  suspicious 
cloak  and  cap  by  this  time,  and  stood  up,  tall, 
slim,  and  wiry,  a  handsome  young  Frenchman, 
dark  as  a  Creole,  with  a  bright,  clear,  eagle  eye, 
coal-black,  crisp-curled  hair,  and  romantic  little 
beard  to  match,  and  very  white,  glittering- 
teeth,  showing  conspicuously  through  his  jet 
moustache,  whenever  he  laughed,  which  he  did 
every  five  minutes,  with  a  childish  triumph  and 
jollity,  quite  taking.  His  mission  in  life  seemed 
to  laugh,  and  make  everybody  else  laugh  too, 
with  his  rapid  catching-at,  and  misapprehensions 
of  everything  that  was  not  French,  his  triumph- 
ant delight  at  his  own  mistakes — which  he  evi- 
dently regarded  as  amazing  victories  over  the 
difficulties  of  a  foreign  cHme, — and  his  irresistibly 
ridiculous  broken  English,  which  had  a  perpetual 
thread  of  laughter  running  through  it. 

Roland  fraternised  with  him  at  once,  as  a 
spirit  of  his  own  order,  and  before  he  had 
been  an  hour  in  the  room,  everybody,  won  by 
his  graceful  bonhommie,  and  blithe,  courteous 
manner,  felt  as  if  they  had  known  him  all  their 
lives. 
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To  draw  from  him  any  lucid  account  of  his 
journey,  and  by  what  means  he  reached  his  pre- 
sent quarters,  was,  however,  a  hopeless  effort, 
and  after  a  close  fire  of  cross-questioning,  Arthur 
had  to  abandon  it  in  laughing  despair. 

The  traveller  himself,  had  no  distinct  notion 
of  anything  but  a  twisted  labyrinth  of  mishaps, 
blunders,  wrong  trains,  wrong  stations,  wrong 
directions,  lost  luggage,  and  stern  officials  speak- 
ing an  unknown  jargon,  aU  of  which  furnished 
him,  now  it  was  over,  with  an  irresistible  fund 
of  laughter. 

It  was  long  since  that  silent  drawing-room  in 
the  old  haunted  house  had  been  filled  with  so 
merry  a  company,  and  echoed  with  such 
cheerful  voices.  Even  Mrs.  Lechmere,  leaning 
back  in  her  chair,  icy  and  well-bred,  her  im- 
placable eyes  on  the  stranger's  handsome  face, 
was  forced  to  smile  sometimes,  and  Lady  Sarah 
forgot  he  was  a  foreigner  and  a  papist,  and 
whispered  to  Isabel  that  he  was  really  very 
amusing. 

"  We  will  give  thee  some  dinner  presently, 
Gustave,  mon  a??ii,^'  Arthur  said,  "  you  must  be 
famished,  old  fellow.     I  am  so  glad  to  see  that 
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brown  face  of  thine,  that  I  must  give  over 
plaguing  you  as  to  how  you  got  to  this  spot  of 
earth.     Que  cela  reste  une  mystere." 

"  Une  mystere,  dites  tu  ?"  responded  Gustave, 
wdth  ludicrous  gravity,  '*  je  crois  bien !  my 
faith !  how  I  ever  find  myself  in  this  castle — 
c'est  une  merveille,  un  miracle  !  Attends, — si 
Madame  votre  m^re  me  permettra,  je  tacherai 
de  te  faire  compredre,  Arthur,  mon  cher, — 
c'est-a  dire,  tant  ce  que  je  comprends  moi- 
m^me." 

"  Speak  English,  do  !"  urged  Roland,  with  a 
genuine,  school-boy  hatred  of  any  language  but 
his  own. 

"  Ah  !  you  will  that  I  spike  Anglish,  but 
what  Anglish?  Attends — ^je  me  trouve  a  Londres 
— I  find  myself  in  your  London,  my  faith  !  it  is 
more  fine,  than  I  think,  only  for  the  smoke 
which  makes  blind  ;  Eh  bien  !  I  come  to  your 
city  pour  faire  visite  a  une  veille  tante — to  make 
visit  to  my  aunt.  Elle  se  nomme,  Miss  Betsi 
Smeethe,  et  elle  habite  Blakeath." 

"  She  is  Enghsh  then  ?"  said  Lady  Sarah. 

"  You  have  reason,  Madame :  c'est  le  soeur 
de    ma    mere,    qui    etait    Anglaise :  —  Made- 
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moiselle  Smeethe,  fille  de  Noguerre  Smeethe 
proprietaire,  qui  avait  des  livTes  de  rente.  Eh 
bien  !  pour  continuer,  I  arrive  myself  at  my  aunt 
Betsi,  who  frightened  herself  at  the  view  of  me. 
C'est  une  femme  admirable,  mais  avec  unc 
affection  un  peu  trop  fort  pour  les  chats  et 
les  paroquets.  My  faith !  there  is  one  grand 
oiseau  gris,  whom  she  call  '  Polli/  qui  crie  a 
faire  peur.  D'ailleurs,  ma  tante  Messe  Betsi  est 
fort  Protestante,  et  elle  m'a  demande  plusieurs 
fais  si  j'embrasse  le  pied  de  Monseigneur  le 
pape,  qui  est  tout  a  fait  ridicule  et  elle  m'a 
donne  un  gros  paquet  de  petits  livres  blancs, 
qu'  elle  appelle  '  tractes.'  Mais  cependant  c'est 
une  brave  femme." 

"  And  behold  you  journeying  all  the  way 
from  Paris  to  see  your  aunt,  most  dutiful  of 
nephews  I  Gustave,  I  suspect  Miss  Betsi  has 
livres  de  rente,  and  no  heirs-apparent  but  the 
cats  and  the  paroquets." 

Everybody  laughed,  and  Gustave  showed  his 
white  teeth  with  a  silent  jollity  infinitely 
amusing. 

"  Are  we  not  to  know,  then,  to  what  for- 
tunate  accident  we   owe   the   pleasure  of  your 
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visit?"  enquired  Mrs.  Lechmere,  in  such  a 
grating  voice  that  it  might  have  made  the 
guests'  teeth  chatter. 

Arthur  interpreted,  and  Gustave,  with  a  sin- 
cerely afflicted  aspect,  said  he  was  desolated  at 
his  own  stupidity. 

"  Madame,  si  je  pouvais  nous  satisfaire,  je 
serai  le  plus  heureux  des  hommes.  Mais  je 
tachdrai,  au  moins.  So  soon  as  I  find  myself 
in  this  country,  having  made  visit  k  ma  tante, 
behold  me  seized  with  a  great  desire  to  see 
Arthur,  mon  camarade  ici,"  nodding  affection- 
ately to  him.  *'  I  think  I  should  love  much  to 
behold  Arthur  in  his  castle.  Je  fais  question 
a  ma  tante.  My  faith  !  She  give  me  direction, 
si  longues,  si  difficiles,  that  behold  me  etourdi 
before  she  finish.  Elle  est  fort  bonne ;  elle 
envoie  chercher  un  fiacre — cab,  you  call  him — 
et  m'  accompagne  au  railway  station.  Behold 
me,  embarque  au  train  !  Figurez-nous,  Arthur, 
mon  cher.  Moi,  qui  ne  savais  rien  d'Anglais, 
pas  m^me  le  nom  de  la  ville  ou  je  devais  me 
rendre,  voyageant  dans  un  pays  inconnu,  with 
stations  that  no  man  could  read,  et  les  portrurs 
criant  dans  une  langue,  impossible  a  un  chretien 
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de  com  prendre, — ma  parole  d'honneur,  how  I 
ever  render  mvself  in  this  castle  to  the  ravishinor 
faces  of  these  ladies,  c'est  merveille  etonnante !" 

Arthur  had  not  laughed  so  heartily  since  the 
8th  of  September  as  he  did  now. 

"  Go  on ;  do  tell  us  how  you  got  here," 
exclaimed  Roland,  with  a  strong  appreciation  of 
the  fun. 

"You  will  that  I  go  on,  my  friend  ?  Eh  bien, 
j'etais  deux  joars  sur  le  chemin  de  fer,  faisant 
question  a  chaque  station  et  personne  n'avait 
jamais  entendu  parler  du  Capitaine  Arthur 
Lechmere,  —  Regiment  de  la  Ligne."  Gustave 
asserted  this  strange  fact  with  very  sincere  amaze. 
"  Heureusement  pour  moi,  the  second  dav  of 
my  travel,  I  meet  in  the  voiture  un  officier 
Irlandais,  dont  je  m'en  souviens  dans  la  Crimee. 
Ma  foi,  qu'il  est  gai,  and  he  speak  French  like 
myself  !" 

"  Pat  Fitzgerald,"  said  Arthur  and  Roland, 
simultaneously. 

*'  Behold  the  name  !  I  discover  that  he  love 
mon  camarade  ici  like  a  brother,  that  he  voyages 
himself  to  this  quarter  Quel  bonheur  !  behold 
my  grief  finished.     He  bring  me  to  this  town  — 
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truly  it  is  charming — and  being  hastened  for 
tinae,  he  place  me  in  the  right  road  to  thy 
castle.     Arthur,  mon  cher  garcon,  et  me  voici." 

At  this  satisfactory  conclusion,  Gustave  bowed 
gratefully  to  the  assembled  ladies,  as  thanks  for 
their  interest,  and  laughed  more  jovially  than 
ever,  stroking  his  moustache  with  complacency, 
as  though  felicitating  himself  on  being  rather  a 
clever  fellow. 

"  The  more  welcome  for  your  perils,  old  boy. 
So  you  have  come  to  see  what  sort  of  a  squire  I 
make, — how  I  get  on  in  this  rustic  obscurity, 
after  knocking  about  in  the  Crimea  ?" 

"  A  merveille,  je  n'en  doute  pas.  C'est  une 
belle  quartier,"  casting  his  eye  approvingly  about 
the  handsome  room  ;  "  tu  es  heureux,  mon  cher. 
My  faith,  it  is  better  than  a  tent  before  Sebas- 
topol !" 

Artliur  sighed. 

Here  Thompson  flung  open  the  door,  and 
still  highly  mistrustful  of  the  foreigner,  an- 
nounced that  his  dinner  was  ready. 

Hereupon  Lady  Sarah,  with  the  alarming 
recollection  forced  upon  her  that  she  had  been 
exposing  all  this  time  an  unmarried  young  lady 
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with  black  eyes  (placed  for  the  time  under  her 
fostering  wing)  to  the  baneful  fascination  of  a 
foreigner  and  a  Papist,  uprose  with  a  great  rustle 
of  silk  and  crape,  and  warned  Isabel  and  Bessie 
that  it  was  half- past  ten,  and  they  must  depart 
forthwith.  And  in  spite  of  Arthur's  half  laugh- 
ing entreaties,  and  Gustave's  vehement  expres- 
sions of  desolation  at  his  untoward  arrival  driving 
them  away  so  early — whereat  he  afflicted  himself 
as  the  most  unhappy  of  men — Lady  Sarah 
inexorably  called  for  bonnets  and  shawls  and 
ponies,  and  did  depart  then  and  there,  drawing 
an  aspiration  of  rehef  as  they  rolled  home 
through  the  moonlight  and  the  dewy  shadows. 

**  Dear,  dear,"  thought  she,  remorsefully,  "  if 
anything  did  happen  with  that  Frenchman,  poor 
dear  Mrs.  Langton  would  never  forgive  me !" 

''  Qui  est-ce — les  yeux  noirs  ?"  demanded 
Gustave  of  his  host,  as  they  went  into  the 
library,  where  the  traveller's  dinner  had  been  set 
forth  and  a  fire  lit,  for  the  room,  in  the  hottest 
summer-day,  seemed  always  to  want  one. 

"  Sit  down,  my  dear  fellow,  and  fall  to  upon 
Enghsh  fare,  si  c'est  possible.  You  must  be 
starved. — Who    is    she?     Mademoiselle  Isabel 
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Langton,  son  p^re  est  auteur — poete — le  plus 
brave  homme  du  monde/' 

"  Tant  mieux.  Et  amie  de  la  votre,  eh, 
coquine  ?"  said  Gustave,  with  a  jovial  twinkle 
of  his  irresistible  black  eyes  and  brilliant  teeth. 

"  Of  mine  ?  That  is  all  over  now,  mon  cher,'* 
Arthur  said,  mournfully,  lying  down  on  the  sofa, 
for  he  was  tired,  and  resting  his  eyes  on  the 
newly  kindled  fire. 

"  Ah,  bah  !  Think  not  that,  my  friend.  Ou 
est  done  la  petite  Katrine — ta  fleur  de  Marie, 
ton  etoile  du  soir  ?  Eh  ?  My  faith  !  the  letters 
he  used  to  make  to  her !" 

"  She  is  married,"  Arthur  said,  in  a  low  tone. 

**  Comment  done  ?"  queried  Gustave,  in  a 
breathless  condition. 

"  Vrai,"  returned  Arthur,  trying  to  smile. 

"  Coquine !"  shot  out  the  Frenchman,  w4th 
amazing  force  of  expression. 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment. 

"  Parce-que  tu  etais  glorieusement  blesse,  mon 
pauvre  garcon,  en  face  de  Tennemie  combatant 
pour  elle.  Fi  done,  la  petite  m^chante.  EUe 
ne  vaut  rien — laugh  at  her,  my  friend ;  one 
finds  better  women.     And  how  goes  thy  health 
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at  this  moment,  mon  cher  Arthur  ? — he  walks 
to  a  wonder  !" 

"  I  am  pretty  well  recovered  by  this  time,  but 
I  have  been  very  ill  all  the  winter.  Had  you 
come  a  little  while  ago,  Gustave,  my  boy,  you 
would  have  found  a  miserable  host." 

"  He  is  yet  pale,  the  poor  boy.  Take,  then, 
a  glass  of  wine — c'est  cela.  Ah,  thou  hast  here 
a  pretty  quarter,  Lechmere,"  said  Gustave,  draw- 
ing his  chair  closer  to  the  fire,  and  preparing  to 
make  himself  cosy  in  English  fashion.  "  Marry 
thyself,  et  sois  heureux,  mon  enfant." 

"  It  is  not  a  bad  rest  for  a  wounded  soldier. 
I  must  show  you  more  of  the  old  place  to-mor- 
row, Lecomte.  I  am  so  glad  you  have  found 
me  out,  old  fellow,"  stretching  out  his  hand. 
"  Your  face  and  voice  bring  back  the  old,  merry, 
stirring  times.  My  lameness  will  always  keep 
alive  the  dream  of  my  soldier's  life — for  that  I 
ought  to  bear  it  cheerfully,  n'est  ce  pas,  mon 
ami  r 

"  C'est  cela  1"  responded  Gustave  cheerily,  a 
genuine  tenderness  shining  through  his  French 
gaiety,  as  he  wrung  the  hand  held  out  to  him. 
''Think  that  always,  camarade  !" 
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"  Ay,  and  think,  too,  what  cause  I  have  to  be 
grateful.  Thanks  to  you — a  thousand  of  them 
— who  used  to  come  and  cheer  me  in  Scutari 
Hospital,  when  I  was  recovering  from  that 
terrible  operation,  and  longing  so  sorely  for 
words  of  comfort.     Je  ne  I'ai  pas  oublie." 

"  Ah,  taisez  vous  done,  Arthur !  always  he 
loved  to  flatter.  What  did  I  make  for  thee  ? 
Bah  !  nothing  !  Prends  encore  une  verre  de 
vin.    Aliens — *Au  yeux  noirs  de  ta  brunette.'  " 

Arthur  laughed. 

The  toast  was  nonsense;  but  there  is  no 
harm  in  nonsense  sometimes.  Gustave's  chatter 
had  something  irresistibly  bright  and  pleasant 
about  it, — a  frank  glow  and  dash, — a  sunny 
esprit  that  was  all  French.  Melancholy  spread 
her  black  wings,  and  fled  before  the  glisten  of 
his  black  eyes  and  white  teeth — they  formed 
part  of  the  charm  somehow — and  almost  in- 
fantine laughter,  refreshing  to  hear. 

He  had  a  fanciful  French  piety  in  him,  too, 
rare  enough,  and  very  real  and  attractive.  His 
father  had  been  in  la  grande  armee, — risen  from 
the  ranks,  of  which  the  son  was  exultantly  proud, 
— and  killed  at  Waterloo. 
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Gustave  was  a  red-hot  imperialist,  speaking 
enthusiastically  on  all  occasions  of  his  Enaperor, 
*'  et  de  la  belle  Eugenie,  sa  maitresse  Inap^riale, 
et  adorable."  He  had  set  up  the  fair,  bright, 
gentle  Ennpress  as  the  loadstar  of  his  fanciful 
devotion  during  "  cette  guerre  d 'Orient." 

There  were  so  nnany  old  re-awakened  remenn- 
brances  for  the  two  connrades  to  talk  over, — so 
many  unforgotten  friends  to  ask  after,  that  it 
was  long  past  midnight  before  they  separated. 
An  artist  might  have  made  a  good  picture  of 
the  two  soldier  friends, — the  one,  erect,  spirited, 
brilliant,  pouring  forth  enthusiastic  talk  to  his 
wounded  comrade  lying  on  the  sofa,  the  languor 
of  recent  severe  suffering  on  his  pale,  beautiful 
features,  lighting  up  ever  and  anon  as  some  old 
stirring  theme  started  into  speaking  life — his 
dark  eyes  on  the  fire,  drawing  pictures  of  what 
was  and  might  have  been. 

Roland  was  up  stairs,  afflicted  with  a  sort  of 
boyish  shyness  of  "  that  French  fellow,  who  could 
only  talk  his  own  jargon." 

He  was  sitting  in  his  mother's  room.  She 
had  fallen  into  a  way  lately — in  proportion  as 

L  3 
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a  strange  dread  of  being  alone  in  the  ghostly 
old  house  had  increased  upon  her — of  calling 
Roland  in  to  sit  with  her,  to  lecture  him  for 
boyish  extravagances,  and  seek  an  account  of 
his  doings  that  day.  Steeped  as  she  was  in  sin 
herself,  she  had  a  fantastic  notion  of  keeping 
him  pure.  Any  wrong  doing  of  his  would 
make  her  hard  heart — tender  only  to  him — 
shiver  and  turn  sick.  When  Arthur  passed 
her  door,  after  shewing  Gustave  to  his  snug, 
EngUsh  bed-room — which  he  apostrophised  as 
"  a  quarter  the  most  charming,"  and  receiving 
his  hilarious  parting  benediction — he  heard  the 
mother  and  son  talking  in  a  low  tone.  He  laid 
his  hand  on  the  door,  and  then  turned  away, 
feeling  that  he  had  no  right  to  break  in  upon 
them,  and  that  he  might  be  an  unwelcome  in- 
truder. He  had  no  mother.  He  felt  drearily 
alone,  as  he  went  slowly  down  stairs  again  to  fetch 
a  book  he  had  left  in  the  drawing-room.  The 
moon  was  streaming  white  and  ghostly  through 
the  shutters ;  beside  the  solitary  candle  lay  open 
an  edition  of  Longfellow's  poems.  He  remem- 
bered   Isabel  Langton   had  been  looking   over 
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them  that  evening.  It  lay  open  at  "  Endy- 
mion,"  and  this  verse  was  underlined  : 

'*  No  one  is  so  accursed  by  fate, 
No  one  so  utterly  desolate. 
But  some  heart,  although  unknown. 
Responds  unto  his  own." 

She  had  been  thinking  of  herself  when  she 
marked  the  lines,  absently ;  but  he  fancied  that 
she  might  have  thought  of  him,  and  meant  him 
to  see  it,  and  he  felt  so  grateful  to  her  that  it 
was  a  pity  she  did  not  deserve  it.  There  was 
a  bow  of  light,  green  ribbon,  dropped  from  her 
dress,  lying  near  the  book,  and  colouring  at  his 
own  folly,  he  took  it  up  and  placed  it  in  his 
breast. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

*'  Take  her  up  tenderly, 
Lift  her  with  care  ; 
Fashioned  so  slenderly — 
Young,  and  so  fair!" 

Hood's  Bridge  of  Sighs. 

GusTAVE  Lecomte  was  not  long  in  winning 
golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  men,  and 
women  likewise.  A  man  who  bears  with  him, 
without  effort  or  consciousness,  an  atmosphere 
of  milk  and  sunshine,  will  find  friends  enough 
in  this  sorrowful  world.  He  created  a  mightier 
sensation,  when  he  appeared  at  a  party  at  Mrs. 
Trent's,  a  few  nights  after  his  arrival,  than  even 
the  newly-entered  regiment  had  done,  flinging 
those  heroes  quite  into  the  shade.     Six  young 
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ladies  fell  in  love  with  him  simultaneously — 
Emmeline,  of  course,  foremost ;  and  each  went 
to  bed  in  the  happy  conviction  that  she  indi- 
vidually was  the  queen  of  his  heart.  They 
were  all  belle  a  ravir,  Gustave  professed  with 
all  gravity  to  Arthur,  apart :  "  c'etait  Tem- 
barras  du  choix."  So  there  were  parties  and 
pic-nics,  and  sailing  excursions  a  discretion, 
whereat  Captain  Lecomte — never  out  of  his 
element  by  sea  or  land — figured  tiiumphantly, 
bearing  off  all  female  hearts,  old  and  young,  by 
his  delicious  broken  English,  and  melodious 
singing  of  "  Partant  pour  la  Syrie,"  and  all 
other  blithe  French  romances,  and  still  the  same 
six  young  ladies  went  to  bed  every  night  under 
the  before- mentioned  pleasant  delusion. 

Gustave  was  as  ravishingly  coui'tly  and  em- 
presse  to  his  frozen  hostess  as  to  the  fairest  of 
the  candidates  for  his  suit,  down  to  Lucy,  Mrs. 
Lechmere's  pretty,  scornful,  ringletted  maid,  who 
protested  she  never  see  such  a  gentleman.  They 
had  no  end  of  discussion  respecting  this  furrin 
visitor,  down  below.  Thompson,  and  Archer, 
Arthur's  soldier-servant — a  taU,  bronzed  feUow, 
with   a  great  scar  on  his  cheek,  and  a  medal 
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with  four  clasps,  who  was  at  his  master's  side 
when  he  fell  wounded  at  the  Redan,  and  saved 
him  from  being  trampled  to  death — announced 
with  John  Bull  brevity  and  indifference,  that 
the  Mounseer  was  **  a  humbug,  as  all  Mounseers 
was,  though  they  were  takin*  enough  to  folks 
as  know'd  no  better." 

"  Taking,  indeed !  you  may  say  that,"  Lucy 
responded,  making  her  ringlets  shake.  "  Didn't 
they  take  the  Mallykof,  Mr.  Archer?  What 
do  you  say  to  that  ?" 

At  this  pun  of  Lucy's,  than  which  there  have 
been  worse,  all  the  females  laughed  applaudingly. 

Archer  took  his  pipe  from  his  mouth,  and 
eyed  the  fair  speaker,  with  much  soldierly  scorn, 
of  a  woman  pretending  to  military  knowledge. 
"  They  might  have  took  the  Mallykof,  my 
girl,"  said  he,  with  very  deliberate  contempt, 
"  and  shame  to  'em  if  they  hadn't ;  but  then  we 
should  ha'  took  it  next  day,  and  so  squared 
the  matter  that  fashion.  Though,  to  be  sure," 
continued  Archer,  with  good-natured  indulgence, 
"  they're  brave  enough,  and  fight  like  devils ; 
I'm  not  denyin'  that." 

**  Mounseer  Leecount,"  said  Lucy,  *'  was  just 
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such  another  as  the  squire  had  been  afore  he 
went  to  that  nasty  Crimear,  plague  on  it ! 
Now,  ever  since  he  lost  his  leg,  poor  young 
man,  he  had  been  so  wonderful  silent,  and  stupid, 
and  melancholic,  that  he  hadn't  a  word  to  fling 
to  a  body." 

**  x\nd  what  should  he  have  ?  Do  you  think 
he'd  be  demeaning  of  himself  as  to" — Archer 
stopped  prudently,  in  time  to  ward  off  a  tem- 
pest, and  turned  his  speech  into — "  Ah  !  there 
an't  many  like  the  captain." 

"And  it's  a  mercy  there  an't — not  in  that 
sitivation,  leastways,"  Lucy  opined. 

Arcber  deigned  no  further  argument  than 
this,  delivered  with  much  solemnity  :  "  Lucy, 
my  girl,  you're  like  all  women,  loving  to  chatter 
o'  what  they  doesn't  understand.  There  isn't 
a  nobler  young  gentleman  in  her  majesty's  army 
than  the  captain,  as  I've  reason  to  know,  God 
bless  him  1"  and  the  whole  company  would  be 
fain  to  murmur,  "And  that's  very  true,"  as 
Archer  relit  the  pipe  that  had  gone  out,  and 
marched  forth,  with  much  dignity,  to  look  after 
Alma. 

One   bright  afternoon,  while  this   discussion 
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was  going  on  in  the  lower  hall,  Arthur  was 
standing  on  the  terrace,  contemplating  with 
eyes  of  wonder  his  friend,  Gustave,  just  going 
out  shooting  with  Roland,  with  gun,  dogs,  and 
gamebag,  all  befitting.  September  was  yet  far 
off;  but  the  good  fellow,  thinking  it  incumbent 
on  him,  while  in  an  English  country  house,  to 
turn  out  a  ferocious  sportsman — such  being 
part  and  parcel  of  a  British  gentleman's  cha- 
racter— was  wont  accordingly,  twice  or  thrice 
a-week,  to  array  himself,  with  grave  intensity  of 
purpose,  in  a  marvellous  costume,  viz.,  a 
strangely  frogged  and  braided  jacket,  a  bright 
plaid  cap,  yellow- topped  boots,  and  buckskins. 
Thus  arrayed,  and  evidently  much  impressed 
with  the  correctness  of  his  costume,  he  would 
sally  forth — sometimes  alone,  sometimes  accom- 
panied by  Roland  or  the  keeper  —  into  the 
greenwood,  to  do  havoc  among  the  rabbits  and 
hares.  He  would  be  followed  usually  by  ad- 
miring and  wonder-struck  village  boys,  who 
evidently  regarded  his  garments  as  a  private 
pantomime,  kindly  got  up  for  their  amusement, 
and  who  would  sometimes  keep  in  his  track,  as 
applauding  spectators  of  his  exploits  with  a  gun, 
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till  he  returned  at  eventide,  very  tired,  muddy, 
and  bemoiled,  but  with  the  bag  full  of  rabbits, 
and  a  face  of  ridiculous  happiness. 

Roland  and  he  had  become  sworn  brothers, 
that  young  gentleman  condescending  to  remark, 
that  a  Frenchman  might  be  a  stunning  fellow 
after  all ;  to  which  friendly  compliment  Gustave 
vociferated,  "  C'est  cela,  mon  ami,  c'est  cela !" 
and  clapped  him  on  the  shoulders,  lo\4ngly, 
albeit  the  expression  was  to  him  as  Greek. 

"  Well,  good  sport  to  you,  gentlemen,"  said 
Arthur,  laughing  at  Lecomte's  face  of  grave 
solemnity  and  reflection,  as  he  shouldered  his 
gun,  and  buttoned  the  frogged  garment,  hke 
a  man  determined  to  do  his  duty  or  die. 

"  Aha  !  my  honour,  you  shall  say  good  sport, 
my  friend,  quand  nous  reviendrons?  On  ne 
va  pas  a  la  chasse  pour  rien  !  Monsieur  mon 
ami  ici,"  turning  with  grave  politeness  to  the 
gamekeeper,  who  looked  upon  the  visitor  as  a 
harmless  maniac,  and  invariably  disregarded  all 
he  said ;  "  give  me  lessons  to  fire.  He  say, 
n'est  ce  pas,  my  friend !  that   the  shoot  is  too 

high." 

"  MouDseer's  shot  mostly  flies  a  foot  above 
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the  rabbits'  heads,  that's  all,  sir,"  explained  the 
keeper  to  Arthur,  with  a  grim  smile. 

''  And  smashes  the  branches  of  your  trees, 
old  fellow,  like  winking,'*  added  Roland. 

"  Keep  down  that  vaulting  ambition,  Gus- 
tave,"  Arthur  said,  laughing,  "and  thereby  more 
rabbits  shall  fall  to  thee.  Well,  adieu.  Mes- 
sieurs les  chasseurs." 

He  watched  them  across  the  lawn,  and  down 
the  shrubbery,  till  they  were  lost  in  the  deepen- 
ing shade,  and  then  leant  against  the  great 
beech-tree,  and  sighed,  he  scarcely  knew  why. 
He  had  given  up  fretting  for  the  Hmb  he  had 
lost — it  was  morbid,  weak,  unsoldierly,  a  thing 
to  be  ashamed  of;  but  he  wanted  what  we  all 
want — love,  sympathy.  Roland  was  kind  and 
tender,  but  Roland  was  but  a  lad ;  he  wanted 
a  woman's  affection,  and  he  felt  his  lameness 
an  insuperable  bar  to  his  ever  winning  that. 
Light  whispers,  confirmatory  of  this,  had  floated 
to  his  ear  now  and  then :  "  Captain  Lechmere 
was  very  handsome,  and  loveable ;  what  a 
pity"-  he  would  not  finish  the  sentence, 
even  in  thought.  His  old  blithe  spirits, 
sorely  crushed    once,    but  of  late   waking   up 
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again     as    from     the     dead,    shook     off    the 
weight. 

"  Courage !  I  must  not  stand  here  moping. 
I  will  ride  into  the  town,  find  out  when  that 
review  Pat  was  talking  of  is  to  be,  and  go  and 
tell  Miss  Langton  ;  they  are  to  stay  for  that. 
She  says  they  have  been  with  Lady  Sarah  two 
months ;  it  seems  two  weeks.  —  Who's  this 
coming  up  the  avenue  ?  Wilkinson  ! — what  can 
he  want  ?" 

This  was  a  young  farmer,  a  tenant  of  the 
Lechmeres,  as  had  been  his  father  and  grand- 
father before  him — an  intelligent,  modest,  spi- 
rited young  fellow,  one  of  the  best  specimens 
of  his  class.  There  was  something  in  his  face 
as  he  came  closer  that  made  Arthur's  heart 
stand  still,  as  he  asked  him  what  the  matter 
was — a  sort  of  impress  of  a  recent  horror. 

"  I've  something  to  tell  you,  sir ;  I — I  don't 
know  if  you've  heard,"  he  began,  in  a  confused, 
frightened  way. 

He  was  a  tall,  strong,  young  fellow ;  but  he 
turned  pale,  and  trembled  as  he  spoke. 

"  I  have  heard  nothing — speak  !"  Arthur  fal- 
tered, breathlessly. 
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"  Maggie  Brooks  —  that  poor  impertinent 
lass — you  knew  her,  I  think,  sir  ?" 

"  Yes ;  what  of  her  ?" 

''  She's  dead,  sir." 

"Dead!" 

"  Drowned,  sir !" 

Arthur  gave  a  cry  ;  he  reeled  and  staggered 
with  the  sudden  horror,  and  caught  at  a  seat 
close  by  to  save  himself  from  falling.  The 
young  farmer  was  terrified. 

"  Oh,  sir,  I  beg  your  pardon — I  didn't  think 
you'd  take  it  so  ! — What  a  fool  I  were  to  tell 
him  so  sudden,  and  so  ill  as  he's  been,  too. — 
Lean  on  me,  Mr.  Arthur;  where  can  I  get 
you  some  water  ?  Save  us !  how  white  he 
is." 

"  It's  not  true  what  you  said  just  now  ?  Say 
I  didn't  hear  you  rightly." 

Arthur  faltered,  still  panting  from  the  shock, 
and  shuddering  with  terror. 

"  It's  too  true,  sir.  They  found  the  poor 
thing  in  the  mill  stream ;  whether  she'd  flung 
herself  in,  or  been  pushed  by  mortal  hand,  the 
Lord  only  knows.  The  parish  doctor  w^ere 
passing  just  as  they  were  drawing  of  her  out, 
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and  he  says  she's  been  dead  and  cold  above  an 
hour.'' 

Arthur  listened  to  him,  as  in  a  trance,  his 
eyes  staring,  full  of  incredulous  horror,  on  the 
speaker's  face. 

"  They  were  feared  to  carry  her  home  to  her 
poor  old  mother  at  once ;  and  so,  as  this  were 
the  nearest  house,  we  made  bold  to  bring  her 
in  here,  sir — the  doctor  told  us.  They've  took 
the  poor  wench  round  the  back  way,  for  fear 
of  frightening  madam,  and  laid  her  down  in 
the  kitchen.  I  thought  it  best  to  tell  you, 
sir." 

Arthur,  still  shivering,  turned  vaguely  towards 
the  house ;  he  must  go  and  look  upon  that 
poor,  drowned  corpse. 

"  Do  you  wish  to  see  the  poor  lass,  sir  ?" 
said  young  Wilkinson.  "  It's  a  sad  sight ;  and 
who'll  tell  the  poor  old  widow,  God  help  her  ! 
1  dar'n't,  tho'  there's  not  many  things  I'm  fear'd 
on.  Take  my  arm,  Mr.  Arthur,  you  look  so 
pale.  I'll  never  forgive  myself  for  taking  you 
so  sudden." 

Arthur  took  his  arm  ;  for,  trembling  as  he 
was  in  every  limb,  he  felt  utterly  unable  to  walk 
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without  support.  There  was  a  murmur  of 
*'  Here's  the  squire !"  as  he  came  into  the 
kitchen,  where,  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  pale, 
scared  faces,  men  and  women,  looking  on 
awfully,  lay,  on  a  blanket  spread  on  the  floor, 
what  had  been  once  Maggie — the  poor,  mortal 
ruin,  fearful  now  to  look  upon,  with  the  white, 
clayey  face,  the  seal  of  death  upon  it,  the  blue 
lips,  the  clenched  hands,  water  still  oozing  and 
dripping  slowly  from  the  wet,  clinging  gar- 
ments, the  long,  black,  neglected  hair.  The 
parish  doctor  was  kneeling  beside  the  body, 
trying  to  feel  the  heart  beat.  In  the  midst  of 
funereal  silence,  Arthur  gasped  out  — "  Who 
found  her?" 

Half-a-dozen  voices  answered  him  at  once.  Two 
boys,  going  to  fish  in  the  mill-stream,  had  seen 
some  floating  garments,  and  given  the  alarm. 

"  But  it  were  too  late,  poor  wench."  The 
words  fell  like  an  echo  from  the  grave. 

"  Too  late  !  No,  no !"  Arthur  said,  wildly. 
"  There  !  do  not  her  lips  move  ?" 

*'  They  will  never  move  again,"  the  doctor 
answered,  rising.  "  The  action  of  the  heart  has 
ceased  long  ago;    she  is  quite  cold.     This  is 
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a  melancholy  sight,  Captain  Lechmere ;  let  me 
venture  to  say  you  had  better  retire — you  are 
not  fit  for  this  scene." 

He  dropped  the  poor,  dead  hand  he  had  been 
holding,  and  it  fell  with  a  heavy  sound  on  the 
floor.  Arthur  groaned,  and  shuddered.  He 
had  no  hand  in  the  ruin  of  the  poor,  crushed 
flower  lying,  white  and  stark,  before  him,  yet 
he  felt  that  the  sore  burden  lay  on  his  house. 
Two  spirits  would  haunt  the  old  mansion  hence- 
forth, driven  into  the  great  eternity  by  his 
father's  sin  ! 

"  Go  away,  sir — go  away,  my  dear  young 
master,"  entreated  the  old  housekeeper,  gather- 
ing up  tenderly  the  long,  wet  hair  —  poor 
Maggie's  pride  in  days  of  innocence — the  tears 
running  dow^n  her  cheeks. 

'*  Is  all  hope  at  an  end,  Mr.  Jones  ?"  Arthur 
said,  imploringly. 

"  All,"  said  the  parish  doctor,  with  an  un- 
usual solemnity,  born  of  the  awful  sight  upon 
him  ;  "  she  is  dead." 

Hope  faded,  and  fell  lifeless  before  the  aspect 
of  the  dead  girl,  the  ghastly  imprint  of  the  last 
struggle  on  her  white,  rigid  face ;  they  all  stood 
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speechlessly  gazing,  the  women  crying  in  under- 
tones. The  same  thought  Arthur  felt,  shud- 
deringly,  must  be  stirring  in  all  their  hearts. 

•*  Who  will  tell  the  poor  mother?"  asked 
the  doctor,  glancing  round. 

**  Mayhap  she  knows  it  a'ready,"  said  a  tall, 
gaunt  labourer,  standing  with  his  arms  folded, 
and  his  head  bent,  looking  on  the  dead  ;  "  evil 
flies  fast." 

Close  upon  his  words  came  the  rustle  of  a 
dress  without,  and  a  demand,  in  a  haughty 
woman's  voice,  of — "  What  is  all  this  ?" 

"  Mrs.  Lechmere !"  exclaimed  the  doctor ; 
"  for  heaven's  sake  keep  her  away." 

But  she  swept  in  ere  the  words  were  spoken, 
the  people  shrinking  aside  to  let  her  pass,  in  a 
half-frightened  way. 

The  housekeeper  rose  up,  standing  between 
her  mistress  and  the  dead  girl.  "  Oh,  madam  ! 
don't  come  here — don't  look!"  she  entreated. 
"  It's  poor  Maggie,  ma'am — Maggie  Brooks, 
who's  gone  and  drownded  herself." 

Mrs  Lechmere  put  the  housekeeper  reso- 
lutely aside.     "  I  will  see !" 

A  cry,  whether  of  fear,  or  horror,  or  awful 
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triumph — who  could  tell? — broke  from  her,  as 
the  sight  first  met  her  eyes,  and  a  strange 
shiver  followed ;  then  she  stood,  very  white, 
gazing  down,  hard,  unwinkingly,  cruelly,  on  the 
dead,  almost  as  if  she  could  have  spurned 
it  with  her  foot.  The  people  looked  at  each 
other,  and  whispered. 

"Is  she  quite  dead?"  Mrs.  Lechmere  asked 
at  last,  turning  her  face,  utterly  blank  as  to 
emotion  of  any  kind,  upon  the  doctor. 

He  made  the  same  answer  as  before.  "  Quite 
dead,  madam.  She  must  have  been  in  the 
water  above  an  hour ;  it  is  useless  trying  any 
means  of  revival." 

Arthur  went  round  to  his  mother,  and  affec- 
tionately entreated  her  to  come  away. 

"  I  am  going  !"  she  said. 

The  glance  of  ineffable  passion  she  shot  at 
him  from  her  expressionless  eyes,  made  him 
start ;  then  her  black  dress  vanished  round  the 
door.  He  gave  some  hasty  direction,  that  the 
body  should  be  cared  for  and  not  taken  home 
yet,  sent  Mrs.  Flint  to  break  the  awful  story, 
as  tenderly  as  she  might,    to  the  poor,   hcart- 
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stricken   mother,  and   then  left  the  room,  still 
trembling  with  his  strong  emotion. 

He  went  into  the  library,  and  locked  the 
door.  He  wanted  to  be  alone,  to  mourn  and 
pray  over  the  sin  of  his  house — to  ask  himself 
the  awful,  fruitless  question,  "  Might  I  not  have 
done  more  than  I  have  ?  Woe  is  me  !  upon 
my  father's  house  lies  the  ruin  of  that  imperish- 
able soul,  the  wreck  of  that  immortal  life."  He 
hid  his  face  in  his  hands  and  groaned. 

"Are  you  weeping  for  your  father's  mis- 
tress ?"  said  a  voice,  that  made  him  start  up. 

Mrs.  Lechmere  was  standing  in  the  deep 
shadow  of  the  window — in  his  agitation  he  had 
not  observed  her  before  —  a  darkly  gathering 
tempest,  the  blackness  of  a  woman's  rage,  on 
her  stony,  implacable  forehead  and  sullen  eyes. 

"  You  are  unjust,"  Arthur  said,  colouring, 
with  some  indignation ;  ''  I  do  not  deserve  such 
a  taunt,  mother.  If  I  am  strongly  moved  by 
the  sight  we  have  just  seen,  it  is  little  marvel, 
since  the  stain  of  that  unhappy  girl's  ruin  lies 
upon  our  house.  It  is  a  miserable  subject.  I 
would  not  talk  of  it  to  you,"  he  added,  sadly. 

"  The  stain   of  her   ruin !"    she  broke    out, 
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with  a  fierce,  scornful  laugh.  "  What  of  the 
stain,  the  misery,  the  irreparable  wrongs  of  my 
whole  life?  What  of  the  falsehood,  the  trea- 
chery, the  mockeries  of  these  eighteen  years  ? 
Were  they  nothing?  Why  is  this  wretched 
girl,  gone  to  the  reward  of  her  shame,  to  be 
thrust  upon  me,  and  held  up  before  my  eyes, 
as  an  object  of  pity  and  commiseration  ?  Who 
pitied  me  ?  Why,  when  she  has  no  longer 
breath  to  mock  me,  is  she  brought  here  to  in- 
sult me,  even  in  death?  Who  brought  her 
here  ?" 

She  poured  out  these  fierce  questions  with 
breathless  passion,  her  cheeks  alternately  flam- 
ing, and  turning  white,  knitting  her  fingers 
together  in  her  restless  rage. 

"  I  had  no  hand  in  it.  This  was  the  nearest 
house,  and  the  people  who  drew  the  poor  thing 
from  the  water  naturally  carried  her  here.  Oh, 
mother,  can  you  not  forgive  her  now?  the 
poor,  lost  creature,  gone,  without  an  instant's 
repentance,  or  a  cry  for  mercy,  into  the  presence 
of  the  great  Judge?  Think  of  what  a  fate 
her's  has  been  !"  Arthur  pleaded,  the  tears — no 
shame  to  his  manhood — springing  to  his  eyes. 
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*' Think  of  mine!"  Mrs.  Lechmere  cried, 
trembling  in  her  passion  of  wrath,  shrinking,  as 
if  she  hated  him,  as  he  rose  to  come  near  her. 
"  Think  of  my  defrauded  youth,  my  blighted 
womanhood,  my  crushed  hope,  wrought  by  him 
who  swore  to  love  and  cherish  me.     Think !" — 

"  Oh  !  Mother,  I  know  your  wrongs — "  Ar- 
thur was  beginning,  in  his  generous  eagerness. 

"  Silence !  your  voice  is  like  your  father's. 
Don't  come  near  me ;  I  hate  you  !  You  have 
prolonged  the  insult  uttered  by  your  father  on 
his  death-bed,  by  heaping  favours  on  those 
miserable  people.  I  met  that  girl  yesterday 
by  the  sea  side ;  she  had  the  insolence  to  cross 
my  path.  I  warned  her  of  it,  and  received  a 
volley  of  miserable  impertinence.  She  told  me 
the  Captain  was  very  good  ;  that  he  had  offered 
her  an  allowance  to  mend  the  holes  in  her 
character ;  that  he  had  been  to  see  her  mother, 
and  talked  to  her  as  an  old  friend.  I  did  not 
spare  her,"  her  blue  eyes,  ordinarily  so  passive 
and  still,  blazed  vindictively,  and  her  thin  lips 
worked,  "  and  she  ran  away,  while  I  spoke, 
hiding  her  face.  Perhaps  I  helped  to  drive  her 
to  her  death." 
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Arthur  shuddered  from  head  to  foot.  "  Oh  ! 
mother,  mother !  Poor,  friendless  thing,  aban- 
doned by  all  the  world  !"  He  spoke  with  a  sort 
of  agony,  but  it  did  not  move  the  trembling, 
raging  woman  before  him.  She  gave  the  reins 
to  her  passions,  and  lashed  him  with  the  sharp- 
est scourge  of  her  woman's  tongue. 

"  Keep  away  from  me,  I  will  not  be  mocked 
by  this  miserable  pretext  of  affection  !  You  are 
the  fit  representative  of  your  father,  whose  whole 
life  was  falsehood,  who  died  insulting  me  with 
his  last  breath,  who  carried  his  malevolence  to 
me  and  mine  beyond  the  grave,  by  his  imjust 
and  cruel  will.  He  might  blush  in  his  grave, 
for  the  miserable  pittance  left  to  me,  and  to  my 
son,  the  climax  to  a  life  of  deceit,  and  treachery, 
and  shame !  You  need  not  speak,"  passionately 
stopping  his  eager,  generous  protest,  *'  I  will  not 
live  upon  your  charity.  To  the  winds  with  it  ! 
lavish  it  on  those  injured  %dctims  of  your  father, 
for  whom  you  have  such  Christian  compassion. 
I  have  dwelt  too  long,  shame  to  me  for  it  !  on 
your  bounty,  in  this  wretched  house,  fitly  haunted 
by  the  phantoms  of  miserable  memories.     I  will 
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go  now,  never  to  return ;  I  leave  my  benediction 
on  it  and  you  !" 

*'  Mother,  mother,  listen  to  me  !"  He  came 
closer,  in  spite  of  her  angry  shrinking  back — 
bewildered,  troubled,  half  hoping  it  was  all  a 
dream  from  which  he  might  presently  awaken  : 
but  his  lameness,  his  pale,  handsome  features 
with  the  print  of  recent  illness,  mental  and  bodily, 
upon  them,  might  not  move  her  pity ;  even 
with  the  words  "  How  cruel,  how  unjust  you  are 
to  me !"  on  his  lips,  she  struck  him  with  the 
full  force  of  her  rage,  and  fled  out  of  the  room. 

When  the  first  bewildering  effects  of  the  blow 
and  the  stormy  excitement  had  passed  off,  Arthur 
felt  sick,  weary,  and  disgusted.  "  What  have  I 
done  to  deserve  all  this  ?"  He  threw  himself  on 
the  sofa,  and  letting  his  head  drop  on  his  hands, 
half  wished  he  was  lying  in  his  father's  grave. 
"  Is  my  life  to  be  all  storm  and  tempest  ?"  he 
thought  despondingly ;  "  is  there  to  be  no  calm, 
no  light  on  the  distant  hills  ?  I  have  suffered  so 
much  lately,  in  body  and  mind ;  I  hoped  the 
clouds  were  breaking.  Roland  will  side  with 
his  mother,  of  course — I  shall  lose  his  affection. 
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So  be  it  then."  He  rose  wearily,  and  rang  the 
bell  for  a  glass  of  wine  to  relieve  the  faintness 
that  was  creeping  over  him,  and  quiet  his 
trembling  nerves.  "  I  must  try  to  stand  alone, 
if  it  must  be  so." 

"  They've  took  the  poor  lass  home,  sir/'  said 
Archer,  when  he  brought  the  wine  to  his  master, 
passing  the  back  of  his  hand  over  his  eyes. 

"  Has  the  poor  mother  been  told  ?"  Arthur 
asked,  shudderingly. 

"  Yes,  sir.  Poor  soul !  She  know'd  it  afore 
Mrs.  Flint  got  down  there.  Some  young  var- 
mints o'  boys,  as  ought  to  have  the  cat-o'-nine- 
tails, went  screaming  through  the  village  that 
Maggie  Bi*ooks  were  drowned.  The  poor  old 
soul  came  flying  out,  and  when  she  heai'd  it,  she 
dropped  down  hke  a  stone,  and  has  been  light- 
headed like  ever  since." 

"  God  help  her  !  Archer,  bring  Alma  round. 
I  must  ride  over  to  Kingsleigh,  and  tell  Miss 
Langton  this  dreadful  story.  Poor  Maggie  used 
to  live  with  them.  Mr.  Roland  and  Captain 
Lecomte  are  not  come  home  yet  f 

"  No,  sir.     Don't  think  me  too  free,  sir,  but 
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I  wish  you'd  rest  yourself,  you  look  done  up 
like." 

"  No,  no,  I  am  well  enough ;  do  as  I  tell 
you." 

The  grass  did  not  grow  under  Alma's  heels 
that  evening,  for  in  her  master's  state  of  nervous 
excitement  slow  motion  would  have  been  in- 
tolerable. 

There  were  two  or  three  frightened-looking 
old  women  clustered  about  Mrs.  Brooks'  door, 
talking  with  a  sort  of  greedy  curiosity  over  the 
details  of  that  day's  horror:  they  shook  their 
heads  and  said — 

*'  As  bad  as  can  be,  sir,"  in  answer  to  Arthur's 
inquiry. 

Lady  Sarah  and  Bessie  had  gone  out  for  a 
drive,  but  Miss  Langton  was  at  home,  sitting 
musing  by  the  open  window,  her  work  in  her 
lap,  her  eyes  on  the  sea,  calm  in  the  golden 
sunset. 

She  started  up  and  exclaimed,  at  the  sight  of 
Arthur's  pale,  agitated  face,  "  Good  heavens ! 
what  is  it.  Captain  Lechmere  ?" 

He  had  neither  breath  nor  presence  of  mind 
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for  any  preparation,  so  he  stammered  out  the 
story  at  once. 

"•  I  am  sorry  to  frighten  you.  Poor  Maggie 
Brooks,  your  former  servant,  has  been  found 
drowned." 

She  went  white  with  the  shock  of  natural  pity 
and  terror. 

"  Drowned  !  Oh,  dreadful  1  why  did  we  ever 
let  her  leave  home !  what  will  mamma  say  ? 
Poor,  poor  Maggie  !  I  might  have  done  more 
for  her  than  I  did,"  was  the  remorseful  thought 
that  followed  with  a  sharp  sting,  and  made  the 
tears  start  out.  "  Poor,  poor  Mrs.  Brooks  ! 
what  will  she  do,  what  can  we  do  for  her  ?" 

Arthur  hurriedly  told  all  that  he  knew,  think- 
ing what  a  beauty  there  was  in  the  great  dark, 
pitying  eyes,  half  blinded  with  tears,  as  she 
listened  and  shuddered. 

"  Perhaps  to-morrow  you  will  go  and  see  the 
poor  old  woman,  Miss  Langton  ?  It  would  be 
an  act  of  mercy,  though  she  is  beyond  our  com- 
fort. She  is  not  sensible  now.  Heaven  help 
her !"  He  was  forced  to  sit  down  while  he 
spoke,  for  the  stormy  emotion  and  excitement 
of  the    day    had    proved   too    much    for    his 
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strength ;  and  the  same  sick  faintness  as  he 
had  felt  before,  was  creeping  over  him. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  are  ill,  Captain  Lechmere," 
Isabel  said,  frightened  to  see  how  pale  he  looked. 
*' You  have  over-exerted  yourself ;  lie  down  on 
the  sofa,  and  let  me  get  you  some  water." 

'*  Thank  you — if  you  will  be  so  kind.  I  am 
only  rather  faint — it  will  go  off  presently." 

A  mist  came  over  his  eyes  as  he  spoke,  and 
her  voice  sounded  very  far  off.  She  flew  for  the 
water,  and  opening  the  window  wider  for  more 
air,  loosened  his  neckerchief,  and  bathed  his 
temples,  with  her  light,  skilful  hand,  till  he  grew 
better,  and  opened  his  eyes  on  her  anxious  face 
with  a  look  of  gratitude. 

"  Thank  you  a  thousand  times,  Miss  Lang- 
ton.'' 

"  You  are  recovering  now,  I  think ;  your 
colour  is  coming  back.  Lie  quiet  for  a  while, 
and  you  will  feel  much  better." 

*'  Don't  leave  me,"  he  said,  faintly,  shutting 
his  eyes,  for  the  light  was  painful  to  him,  and 
he  soon  became  sensible  that  a  severe  nervous 
headache  v^^as  coming  on. 

"  You  have  had  too  much  fatigue  and  excite- 
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ment  to-day,  Captain  Lechmere,"  Isabel  said, 
in  the  low,  compassionate  tone  that  made  the 
poor  fellow*s  heart  throb.  "  You  should  be 
more  careful  of  your  health.  I  must  scold 
Roland,  for  not  looking  more  sharply  after 
you." 

"  He  is  not  to  blame  for  my  misdeeds  ;  he  is 
gone  out  shooting  with  Gustave  Lecomte.  How 
kind  you  are  to  me  !" 

He  took  her  little  hand,  in  whose  touch  there 
was  so  much  comfort,  and  kissed  it  gratefully. 

"  Poor  fellow !  how  his  hand  trembles.  I 
am  afraid  you  feel  no  better ;  what  can  I  do  for 
you?" 

"  Nothing  indeed — I  am  so  grateful  to  you. 
My  head  aches  fearfully  just  now,  and  there  is 
nothing  for  it  but  quiet  and  a  dark  room.  I 
have  been  subject  to  it  ever  since  my  illness, 
and  the  pain  must  wear  itself  out." 

It  had  increased  while  he  spoke,  till  his  head 
became  such  a  torturing  weight,  that  he  was 
unable  to  lift  it  from  the  sofa,  and  even  her 
touch  on  his  heated  and  throbbing  temples  gave 
him  pain. 

There   was   nothing   for    her  to  do,  but  to 
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darken  the  room,  and  sit  beside  the  sofa,  wetting 
every  now  and  then  her  handkerchief  with  eau- 
de- cologne,  and  placing  it  on  his  forehead,  with 
some  kind  and  soothing  words,  till,  in  about 
two  weary  hours,  the  violence  of  the  pain  seemed 
lulled,  aided,  perhaps,  by  the  profound  quiet  of 
the  shaded  room  and  her  tender  hand,  and  she 
saw  by  the  long  eyelashes  drooping  on  his  cheek 
that  he  was  sinking  into  the  sleep  of  exhaustion 
She  sat  for  a  minute  or  two,  looking  quietly,  as 
she  might  at  a  picture,  at  the  high  intellectual 
beauty  of  the  unconscious  face. 

"  If  he  were  my  brother,  I  should  be  very 
fond  of  him,  I  think.  Poor  fellow  ! — he  seems 
to  want  kindness,  and  doesn't  get  it,  I  am  afraid. 
I  like  that  mouth  of  his,  proud,  and  delicate, 
and  sensitive, — it's  a  pity  he  hides  it  with  that 
black  fringe  of  moustache,  and  that  cheek  and 
nostril,  curved  so  finely,  with  woman's  delicacy 
and  man's  spirit.  It  is  the  face  of  a  soldier 
and  a  gentleman,  '  a  very  perfect  gentle  knight,' 
*  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche' — a  picture.  It  is 
the  very  saddest  of  pities  that  he  has  lost  his 
leg,  poor  fellow — one  forgets  it  when  he  is  lying 
on  the  sofa.     How  he  would  wince  and  colour 
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if  he  knew  I  was  criticising  him  so  minutely  ! 
Here  comes  Lady  Sarah  and  Bessie  in  good 
time,  to  stop  my  maundering." 

"  What  a  long  drive  you  have  had  !  half-past 
eight,  and  the  moon  rising  out  of  the  sea." 

Lady  Sarah's  kind  face  wore  a  look  of  grave 
tribulation,  visible  in  the  moonlit  gloaming,  which 
quickened  into  amaze  at  the  unexpected  sight 
on  the  sofa. 

Isabel  explained  in  a  whisper,  ruthlessly 
stopped  Bessie's  ever-ready  cry  of  "  poor  dear 
Captain  Lechmere  !"  and  sent  her  to  her  stool  in 
the  window,  with  a  charge  to  look  at  the  moon 
and  hold  her  tongue. 

"  My  dear  love,"  began  Lady  Sarah,  in  an 
awful  whisper,  "  no  end  of  dreadful  things  have 
happened  to-day  !     First — " 

"  You  have  heard  of  poor  Maggie  ?"  Isabel 
said,  shuddering  again  at  the  thought  of  that 
white,  prostrate  ruin. 

"  O,  frightful !  Poor,  poor  child — I  wish  I 
had  seen  more  of  that  unhappy  thing.  I  wish — 
but  this  is  empty  mockery.  God  forgive  us  ! 
we  none  of  us  try  hard  enough  to  help  the  fallen. 
I  would  not  take  Bessie  into  the  house,  but  I 
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stopped  as  we  drove  by,  and  went  in  for  a 
moment  to  see  poor,  poor  Mrs.  Brooks.  She 
was  quite  light-headed,  and  did  not  know  me. 
I  am  going  to  send  Roberts  there  to  sit  up  with 
her.  And,  my  love,"  lowering  her  voice  still 
more,  "  what  do  you  suppose  ?  Caroline — Mrs. 
Lechmere — has  left  the  Gables." 

"Indeed!    When?" 

"  Only  this  evening — gone  for  good,  to  the 
amazement  of  everybody.  It  seems  they  carried 
poor  Maggie  in  there,  as  it  was  the  nearest  house, 
and  Mrs.  Flint  tells  me — servants  always  know 
everything — that  poor  Arthur  had  a  terrible 
scene  with  his  mother  in  the  library  just  after. 
I  forgot  you  did  not  know  poor  Maggie's  sad 
story.  It  was  Arthur's  father — you  can  guess 
the  rest." 

"  I  see  now.     Poor  Captain  Lechmere  !" 

"  Very  soon  after,  Mrs.  Flint  says,  Caroline 
ordered  the  pony  carriage,  and  left  with  her 
maid,  that  pert  chit  with  black  ringlets.  She 
said  she  was  going  to  the  hotel  at  Calboraugh, 
and  desired  her  luggage  to  be  sent  there.  It  is 
very  sad,  this  rupture,  is  it  not  ?  I  cannot  think 
Arthur  to  blame ;  he  is  the  sweetest- tempered 
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fellow  living,  and  we  know  she  never  treated 
him  with  common  kindness.  And,  my  love," 
with  a  sadder  look  on  her  good  face,  "I  am 
troubled  for  her,  for  she  is  of  an  ungovernable 
temper — ruined,  poor  creature,  by  a  bad  husband 
and  an  unhappy  life,  with  no  guiding  star  to 
lighten  her  darkness ;  and  who  knows  what 
snares  and  pitfalls  she  may  sink  into  ?" 

Isabel  was  silent ;  she  was  musing  over  this 
endless,  ever-present  mystery  of  life.  She  was 
learning  wisdom,  slowly,  but  still  surely.  The 
generous  spirit,  shamed  by  the  strong  realities 
of  which  it  saw  more  every  day,  was  rising  above 
the  fetters  of  its  imaginary  woes.  She  had  begun 
to  pray — before,  she  only  said  her  prayers. 

They  sat  in  the  darkened  room,  unable  to 
have  hghts,  for  fear  of  disturbing  the  sleeper, 
and  talked  about  the  strange  events  of  the  day, 
chiefly  of  poor,  dead  Maggie,  and  her  unhappy 
mother,  till  Bessie,  lulled  by  the  darkness  and 
the  hushed  voices,  laid  her  curly  head  on  her 
sister's  lap  and  dozed. 

Arthur  awoke  between  ten  and  eleven,  en- 
treating forgiveness  for  his  laziness,  and  profess- 
ing his  headache  to  be  almost  well.     He  rose 
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from  the  sofa,  and  pushing  back  his  curls,  came 
to  the  window  and  the  moonlight,  and  stood 
talking  to  Isabel  and  Lady  Sarah,  as  if  anxious 
to  efface  the  gloomy  impression  of  the  day's 
horrors. 

Isabel  liked  his  voice  so  much  that  she  let 
him  go  on,  forgetting  that  it  was  not  the  wisest 
regimen  for  a  man  lately  suffering  from  a  nervous 
headache. 

*'  You  will  sleep  here  to-night,  won't  you, 
Arthur,  my  dear  boy  ?"  said  tender-hearted  Lady 
Sarah ;  "  I  am  sure  you  are  not  well  enough  to 
go  home.'' 

"  I  am,  indeed,  thank  you ;  my  head  is  nearly 
well.  There  was  enchantment  in  your  touch, 
Miss  Langton,  and  I  believe  Alma  is  here  still. 
The  air  will  set  me  all  right  again." 

"  Alma  is  such  a  lovely  pet,"  said  Bessie,  with 
intense  admiration;  "I  always  think  of  that 
song  of  Isabel's — 

'  My  beautiful,  my  beautiful ! 
That  standest  meekly  by  j 
With  thy  proudly  arched  and  glossy  neck, 
And  dark  and  fieiy  eye.'  " 

''  Poetical  Bessie !     I  am  glad  you  like  her." 
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"  Bessie  loves  all  human  kind,"  said  Isabel, 
laughing.  **  She  thinks  with  the  ancient  ma- 
riner, 

*  He  prayeth  well  who  loveth  well 
Both  man,  and  bird,  and  beast.'  " 

"  She  is  quite  right,"  Arthur   said,  looking 

lovingly  at  the  great  blue  eyes,     "  Keep  to  that 

theory,  Bessie." 

"  '  He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 
All  things,  both  great  and  small ; 
For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us, 
He  made,  and  loveth  all.'  " 

Bessie's  clear,  infantile  voice  came  in  like  a 
tender  echo. 

"  True  beyond  all  truth  1  We  do  not  realise 
the  wondrous  and  infinite  compassion  stretched 
out  for  ever  over  the  meanest  and  the  most 
despised." 

"  If  poor  Maggie  could  have  seen  that !  But 
she  is  lying  white  and  drowned,  and  there  was 
no  angel  to  hold  her  back." 

Twice  or  thrice  since  he  had  been  standing 
behind  her  chair  in  the  moonlight,  the  trembling 
question,  if  she  would  be  his  wife,  had  risen  to 
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his  lips,  and  died  there  for  lack  of  courage  to 
utter  it ;  but  this  awful  subject  rising  up  like  a 
ghost,  thrust  it  away.  He  could  not  speak  it 
now,  and  so,  after  a  few  moments'  silence,  he 
wished  her  good  night. 

And  she  had  said,  lifting  her  dark,  solicitous 
eyes  to  his  face,  "  Are  you  sure  you  feel  well 
enough  to  ride  home  ?"  and  he  had  longed  to 
kiss  again  the  hand  that  had  tended  him  so 
kindly,  but  dared  not,  and  so  he  went. 

When  he  was  half-way  down  the  staircase, 
Lady  Sarah,  who  had  left  the  drawing-room 
some  time  before,  called  him  to  stop.  "  You 
will  go  home,  then,  Arthur  ?" 

"  Indeed  I  must ;  I  cannot  tell  what  has  been 
doing  there  in  my  absence." 

She  came  down  to  him,  and  placing  her  hand 
kindly  on  his  arm,  told  him  of  Mrs.  Lechmere's 
departure. 

"  Is  she  really  gone  ?  I  cannot  believe  it — I 
thought  it  was  only  a  fit  of  passion.  She  has 
been  very  cruel  and  unjust  to  me ;  but  it  seems 
terrible  she  should  go  like  this." 

"  It  only  enforces  the  old  burden  of  my  old 
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song — Give  a  rightful  mistress  to  the  Gables ; 
marry  thyself,  Arthur,  as  your  friend  Gustave 
has  it." 

"  Who  would  have  me  ?  Pshaw,  dear  Lady 
Sarah !" 

And  yet  he  rode  home,  thinking  very  hard 
whether  it  might  be  possible. 
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CHAPTER   X. 


'*  Thou  hast  seen  many  sorrows,  travel-stained  pilgrim 
of  the  world." — Proverbial  Philosophy. 


The  record  of  one  humble  history  was  closed 
up  in  darkness.  A  coroner's  inquest,  a  verdict 
of  accidental  death,  and  a  nameless  grave  in  the 
corner  of  the  village  churchyard,  shut  up 
Maggie's  book  of  life,  of  which  the  leaves  once 
lay  fair  and  unspotted  with  the  morning  lustre 
bright  upon  them.  She  was  buried  at  Arthur's 
expense.  He  could  do  no  more  for  the  poor 
thing ;  and  when  the  bell  tolled  for  her  funeral 
he  turned  away  with  a  shiver,  and  shut  the  win- 
dow, thinking  of  Hood's  terrible  lines — 
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"  In  she  plunged  boldly, 
No  matter  how  coldly 

The  rough  river  ran  ; 
Over  the  brink  of  it — 
Picture  it,  think  of  it. 

Dissolute  man  ! 
Lave  in  it,  drink  of  it. 
Then,  if  you  can  !" 

Little  Tommy  was  taken  on  young  Wilkin- 
son's farm  ;  and  the  poor  mother,  so  far  bevond 
human  help,  lay  unconscious  of  the  kindnesses 
heaped  on  her  by  the  squire,  till  the  neighbours 
wondered.  She  never  recovered  her  senses.  She 
was  quite  harmless,  and  sometimes  placid  and 
cheerful :  at  others,  moaning  and  crying  for 
Maggie,  and  Lucy,  dead  in  London — the  two 
pretty  lasses  both  taken  from  her ! 

She  knew  Isabel  when  she  went  to  see  her, 
and  would  listen  when  she  read  to  her,  with  a 
flickering  smile  on  her  wan  face ;  but  it  soon 
faded  out,  and  she  would  lie,  clasping  her  thin 
fingers,  and  murmuring  over  her  daughters' 
names,  always  speaking  of  Lucy  with  a  percep- 
tible accent  of  joy,  as  of  one  safe  within  the 
shining  city. 

Troubles,  born  of  his  father's  sins,  were  thick- 
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ening  and  darkening  about  poor  Arthur's  head  ; 
old  debts  incurred  in  Mr.  Lechmere's  life-time, 
undreamt  of  by  his  son,  started  up  almost  daily, 
like  ghosts  in  his  pathway.  They  brought  a 
harassed  look  on  his  pale,  handsome  features  ; 
the  people  missed  his  bright  smile  as  he  rode  up 
the  village,  and  prophesied  in  their  wisdom, 
"  that  summut  were  going  wrong  with  the 
squire  ;"  and,  according  to  Mrs.  Flint  and  the 
maids,  the  shriek  went  round  the  house  every 
dark  night,  and  Jonas  Rugmore's  ghost  was 
more  rampant  in  the  library  than  ever.  How 
could  the  Captain  sit  there  alone,  they  wondered, 
evening  after  evening,  in  his  father's  great  chair, 
his  head  resting  on  his  hand,  and  looking  sad 
enough,  poor  young  man ! 

GustaveLecomte — sunny-hearted  fils  de  France 
— had  but  one  panacea  for  all  these  evils, — 
"  Marry  thyself,  et  sois  heureux,  mon  enfant !" — 
excellent  counsel,  but  not  easily  to  be  taken. 
He,  good  fellow,  was  profoundly  and  hopelessly 
mystified  by  Mrs.  Lechmere's  sudden  departure, 
and  entertained  a  firm  and  rooted  belief  that  he 
was  the  cause  of  it,  which  all  Arthur's  strongest 
eloquence  was  unable  to  upset.     He  had  had 
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the  poignant  misery  to  grieve  or  insult  Madame, 
and  was  thus  desolated  ;  and  so  forcible  was  this 
afflicting  persuasion,  that  he  was  with  much 
trouble  withheld  from  rushing  to  Calborough  to 
demand  her  pardon  for  his  crime. 

Mrs.  Lechmere  had  flung  off  the  mask,  and 
declared  open  war,  in  her  silent  fashion,  against 
her  step-son.  She  had  taken  a  small  house 
near  Calborough,  a  large  manufacturing  town 
about  twelve  miles  from  her  former  home,  and 
hved  there,  shut  up  from  all  her  former  friends, 
and  denying  all  visitors.  Arthur  was  refused 
admittance  when  he  tried  to  see  her. 

Lucy  gave  warning, —  the  black  ringlets  did 
not  admire  this  seclusion,  nor  Hke  missus's  ways 
of  carrying  on  ; — and  the  neighbours  charitably 
concluded  that  Mrs  Lechmere  was  mad. 
Perhaps  she  was,  on  one  subject. 
Worse  still — and  this  was  the  sorest  grief  of 
all — Arthur  came  slowly,  but  surely,  to  perceive 
that  she  was  poisoning  Roland's  mind  against 
him.  Ever  since  his  recovery,  he  had  fancied 
that  his  influence  over  the  lad,  formerly  so 
strong,  was  gradually  declining. 

Roland's  feet   were  unstcadv,  and   his  head 
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swimming;  he  was  rushing  upon  the  snares, 
and  glitter,  and  falseness  of  this  great  world,  with 
his  hot,  generous,  unsuspicious  temper,  and  with 
neither  shield  nor  safeguard.  He  had  taken  up 
his  quarters  at  his  mother's — he  could  not  leave 
her,  he  said — so  that  Arthur  and  he  met  com- 
paratively seldom — a  miserable  exchange  for  the 
frank,  brotherly,  daily  intercourse  of  their  whole 
lives ;  and  when  they  did,  Arthur  saw  that  the 
boy's  manner  was  strangely  altered.  He  could 
not  shut  his  eyes  to  the  truth,  and  it  came  cruelly 
hard.  It  cost  his  brave,  tender,  sensitive  spirit 
an  agony  the  younger  brother  dreamt  not  of. 

Roland  was  in  the  agonies  of  his  sixth  love- 
fit.  He  had  outlived  Emmeline  Trent,  Evelina 
Gilmore,  &c.  &c ,  besides  a  temporary  passion 
for  Isabel  Langton,  which  did  not  live  long  for 
.sheer  lack  of  nourishment ;  and  the  present  idol 
of  his  affections  was  Fanny  Gunterbury,  daugh- 
ter of  Major  Gunterbury,  some  time  of  Her 
Majesty's  service,  who  lived  in  lodgings  over  the 
pastrycook's,  in  Thorsbury  High  Street,  a  young 
lady — older  than  Roland  by  some  five  years — 
who  had  great  artful  brown  eyes,  and  sang  ravish- 
ingly  to  the  light  guitar,  and  adored  the  military. 
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The  Major  was  a  snuify  and  excitable  wamor, 
with  a  red  nose  and  dirty  hands,  and  a  decided 
predilection  for  strong  waters,  wont  to  hold  mar- 
vellous discourse  of  his  perils  in  the  Peninsula — 
compared  to  which  the  Crimean  hardships  were 
"  a  bagatelle.  Sir !"  and  of  his  personal  friend, 
the  "  Dook." 

Roland  had  some  misgivings  about  him ;  but 
Fanny  was  all  that  heart  could  wish.  O  for 
that  commission  to  arrive ! — O  for  Bomba, 
King  of  Naples,  to  make  a  warlike  descent  upon 
our  sea-girt  isle !  O  for  Louis  Napoleon  to 
send  a  hostile  defiance  to  her  Britannic  Majesty, 
that  Roland  Lechmere,  Esq.,  might  gird  on  his 
sword,  and  rush  forth  to  deeds  of  valour  for 
those  brown  eyes  ! 

Moreover,  there  was  Tom  Gunterbury,  the 
brother,  with  big  moustaches,  and  voluminous 
plaid  truwsers — a  very  good  fellow,  who  knew 
everything,  and  who  benevolently  undertook  to 
teach  honest  Roland  the  mysteries  of  life.  Roland 
thought  him  a  capital  fellow,  though  he  had  a 
trick  of  always  winning  at  billiards,  and  laughed 
at  his  brother's  warnings  and  uneasiness. 

So  Tom  and  he  went  up  to  London  together, 

VOL.    n.  N 
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to  take  their  first  lesson  in  life,  and  came  back 
in  a  fortnight,  Roland  looking  slightly  foolish, 
and  somewhat  cooled  in  his  ardour  for  Tom 
Gunterbury,  but  loudly  extolling  the  enjoyment 
of  the  visit  nevertheless. 

*'  My  faith  !  he  has  had  his  lesson,  that  young 
enfant,"  laughed  Gustave  to  Arthur  one  day, 
when  Roland  was  the  subject  of  talk,  as  he  often 
was. 

"  Not  yet,  I  am  afraid,"  said  Arthur,  shaking 
his  head. 

*'  Bah  !  He  find  by  this  time  that  his  Tom 
is  a  little  robber.  Little !  Parole  d'honneur 
c'est  un  grand  coquin  !  My  friend,  he  twist 
that  little  Roland  round  his  finger  ;  he  play  a 
pretty  game  with  him.  Et  la  scEur,  la  petite 
Fannie — gardez  vous  de  Ik." 

"  I  have  lost  all  my  influence  over  him," 
Arthur  said,  with  a  groan.  "  What  can  he  see 
in  those  wretched  people  ?" 

Gustave's  shrug  spoke  volumes.  "  He  is 
child  still ;  he  will  wake  up  some  day,  and 
make  grand  discovery.  A  present  il  ne  voit 
que  les  beaux  yeux  de  sa  cassette.  AUons, 
Away  with  the  melancholi,  Arthur, 
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mon  brave.  Prends  done  mon  bras.  Ah,  I 
see  thy  Messe  Langtonne  this  shining  morning ; 
voila  des  yeux  noirs,  eh,  coquin  ?  Laugh,  then, 
je  te  cenjure.  They  attend  but  this  revue  to 
go.  Hasten  thyself,  my  child.  My  faith,  I 
offer  myself  to  be  their  slave — their  escort ;  but 
I  hear  that  Monsieur,  leur  tres  respectable  p^re, 
come  down  to  make  guard." 

"  Mr.  Langtcn  coming  ?     When '?" 

"  Mais  bientot.  When  comes  thy  revue  ?  Ma 
foi.  Monsieur  le  General  vous  fait  attendre." 

"  I  neither  know  nor  care,"  Arthur  said, 
wearily. 

"  Comment  done !  he  care  for  nothing  sauf 
les  yeux  noirs ;  Monsieur  le  philosophe  !  II  n'est 
qu'un  poltren  apres  tout.  Allons  !  I  will  advise 
thee ;  I  will  make  counsel  to  thy  youth.  Vous 
vous  mtterez  devant  elle,  et  vous  direz  d'un  ton 
doux,  mais  d'une  maniere  forcible,  '  Made- 
moiselle, je  vous  adore  —  ou,  attendez.  Je 
vous  aime  passionement,  oui,  cela  ira  mieux. 
Vous  voyez  que  je  suis  soldat,  que — '  " 

"  Assez,  assez  !  She  would  give  one  wither- 
ing flash  of  her  dark  eyes  at  my  presumption, 
and  leave  me  to  the  enjoyment  of  my  honourable 
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wounds.     Gustave,   I  am  not  a  fool,  old  fel- 
low." 

"  Pas  si,  b^te.  Ma  foi !  n'est  tu  pas  propri^- 
taire — squire — comment  dites  tu  ?  Hast  thou 
not  livres  de  rente, — a  charming  quarter, — tout 
ce  qu'  une  femme  desire  ?  Thou  shalt  see,  my 
child — elle  neurmurait  '  Arthur,'  d'une  voix  deli- 
cieuse,  et  puis  elle  se  cacherait  la  figure  dans  les 
main,  et  puis — '* 

"  No  more,  I  beseech  thee.  Gift  me  with 
some  of  that  felicitous  audacity  of  thine,  and  I 
will  try  the  experiment. — There  goes  Miss 
Emmeline  Trent,  cantering  along  the  road,  with 
streaming  feathers,  and  veil  kissing  the  favoured 
wind,  and  a  tall  footman  behind  her,  on  one  of 
the  brewery  steeds,  most  likely.  Her  head  is 
turned  this  way.  Gustave,  seest  thou  ?  She 
is  looking  for  thee,  mon  gaillard.  She  has  livres 
de  rente,  my  friend  Lecomte." 

"  She  is  a  creature  the  most  charming — she  is 
ravishing !  I  prostrate  myself  before  her — I 
kiss  her  feet — I  embrace  the  hem  of  her  jupon  !" 
exclaimed  Gustave,  kissing  and  waving  both 
hands  frantically  towards  the  fair  equestrian. 
*'  She  has  livres  de  rente  ?   I  think  well !    Look 
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then  at  the  dinner  ! — the  champagne — Ce  bon 
gras — he  make  the  money  out  of  the  porterre — 
biez !  I  am  Count  with  him — the  excellent 
man  !  If  I  tell  him  the  Empereur  make  me 
Mar^chal  de  France,  he  believe.  Ha,  ha !  I 
love  him,  le  bon  vieux  !" 

"  Eh  bien  ;  allez  toujoiirs,  and  if  Emmeline 
becomes  not  Madame  Lecomte,  c'est  ta  faute." 

Mr.  Trent,  devoutly  beheving  that  every 
foreigner,  high  or  low,  bore  the  title  of  Count, 
invariably  applied  it  with  all  gravity  to  Gustave, 
to  that  good  fellow's  no  small  mystification, 

"  My  word  !  I  will  try.  She  is  a  charming 
little  child,  that  Messe  Emmeline.  Ma  tante 
Betsi  would  dance  for  felicite.  Quelle  joie !  I 
will  try  like  a  good  one.  Ce  bon  gras,  he  is 
excellent — he  ask  me  to  pass  days  with  him. 
I  tell  him  I  have  but  ten.  Then  I  fly  to 
Blakeath  ;  I  embrace  ma  tante  Betsi ;  1  pre- 
cipite  myself  on  the  sea,  pour  la  belle  France. 
Word  of  honour  !  I  must  hasten  myself." 

"  I  shall  miss  you  wofully,  Gustave.  Que 
ferai  je  sans  toi,  mon  ami  ?" 

"  Ah  !  thou  shalt  do  well,  my  child.  A  little 
of  courage ;  behold  all,  and  thou  shalt  prosperre. 
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Or  come  with  me  to  Paris ;  my  honour !  thou 
shalt  there  amuse  thyself,  and  behold  my  Im- 
peratrice.     Eli  ?" 

"  Ce  serait  la  sagesse.  I  couldn't  leave 
England    now ;    I  am    anxious    about    Roland, 

and    bored   with   affairs,   and" it  was   very 

absurd,  but  he  blushed  like  a  school-girl,  under 
the  merry  mockery  of  the  Frenchman's  eyes. 

"  Les  affaires  du  coeur  sont  reellement  bien 
ennuyant  sans  doute,"  pronounced  Gustave,  with 
laudable  gravity,  more  ridiculous  than  laughter. 

"And,  therefore,  success  to  thine.  Pursue 
la  dame  aux  cheveux  blends,  and  commence 
operations,"  said  Arthur,  laughing.  "  I  must 
ride  into  Colborough  on  some  business  this 
afternoon;  take  thee  Brown  Bess,  and  bon 
voyage." 

"  Merci,  mille  fois  !  Ah,  but  thou  shalt  see 
des  merveilles.  I  go— I  fly,  my  friend  !  and 
thou  wilt  ride  alone  ?" 

'*  Aye ;  I  see  Pat  approaching  far  off,  and 
am  not  in  the  vein  for  his  great  Irish  lungs 
to-day.     Adieu !" 

Pat  Fitzgerald  and  Gustave  had  become  firm 
allies.    The  Frenchman  regarded  the  great,  six- 
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foot,  stupid,  gallant,  blundering,  red-whiskered 
son  of  Hibernia  with  an  intense  admiration  and 
wonder  infinitely  ridiculous.  He  called  him 
"  this  excellent  droll,"  "  this  good  paddi,"  and 
clapped  him  on  the  back,  and  shouted  applaud- 
ingly at  his  Irish  bulls,  w^hich  to  him  must  have 
been  as  comprehensible  as  Hebrew. 

Arthur,  in  his  restless  humour,  felt  no  way 
disposed  to-day  for  Pat's  uproarious  jollity.  He 
made  his  way  to  the  stable,  and,  Archer  being 
out  of  the  way,  he  saddled  Alma  himself,  and 
mounting,  rode  out  by  a  bye-way,  through  some 
plantations,  to  avoid  his  two  hilarious  comrades, 
extremely  felicitous  and  noisy,  out  on  the  front 
terrace. 

Yet  even  this  simple  manoeuvre  cost  him 
some  pangs  of  conscience.  "  Why  do  I  want 
to  avoid  poor  Pat  Fitzgerald,  the  best  and 
kindest-hearted  of  fellows  in  the  universe,  to 
whom  I  owe  so  much  ?  I  don't  know.  I  am 
change'd,  and  so  is  the  world,  the  sunshine,  the 
trees,  the  running  waters,  the  sweeping  winds  ! 
Nothing  is  as  it  was  of  yore." 

There   was    a    lane   near  the    town   of  Col- 
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borough,  rather  lonely  and  unfrequented,  running 
between  two  lofty  banks.  It  had  rather  an 
unpleasant  story  connected  with  it,  of  a  murder 
of  some  defenceless  woman  or  child,  committed 
there  years  ago.  He  rode  down  this  lane  to- 
day, to  avoid  a  longer  round ;  and  at  its  farthest 
extremity,  on  a  low,  green  rising,  a  little  back 
from  the  road,  he  saw  to  his  infinite  surprise 
his  mother  standing,  talking  to  a  man — a  mean, 
sordid,  threadbare  man  enough,  speaking  ur- 
gently, in  a  suppressed  tone,  but  with  eager 
gestures.  Arthur  was  riding  on  the  turf  by 
the  road-side,  and  so  came  pretty  close  to  them, 
without  his  horse's  hoofs  being  heard. 

Mrs.  Lechmere  was  listening,  a  kind  of  sup- 
pressed rage  visible  in  her  whole  figure,  her 
foot  impatiently  beating  the  grass.  Alma's 
snort  was  the  first  sound  that  startled  them. 
Her  master  was  not  close  enough  to  see  the 
momentary  flash  of  shame,  fear,  and  self-con- 
tempt that  convulsed  her  cold  face  ;  had  he  seen, 
he  would  not  have  soon  forgotten  it.  She  put 
something  into  the  man's  hand,  and  they  sepa- 
rated swiftly — she  hurrying  away  to  her  pony- 
carriage,   waiting  for   her  a  little    distance   off 
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among  the  trees,  without  a  word  or  glance  to 
Arthur,  though  he  called  to  her  twice. 

The  man  crossed  the  road,  right  before  his 
horse's  feet,  with  a  sort  of  bravado,  revealing 
his  mean,  ill-favoured  features  by  an  insolent 
upward  glance. 

"  Who  are  you,  my  friend  ?"  Arthur  de- 
manded, somewhat  hotly ;  "  and  what  is  your 
business  with  that  lady  ?" 

"I  am  an  old  acquaintance  of  your  family, 
Captain,"  the  man  answered,  scoffingly ;  "  my 
name  is  Rugmore." 

It  gave  Arthur  a  sudden  and  disagreeable 
start — the  name  of  the  suicide  whose  ghost  was 
supposed  to  haunt  his  house.  This  was  the 
brother,  then,  his  mother  had  formerly  spoken 
of.  More  questions  sprung  to  his  lips,  but 
the  man  was  gone ;  he  had  darted  up  the  high 
bank  by  the  road-side,  and  was  out  of  sight, 
and,  though  Arthur  shouted  to  him  more  than 
once,  he  never  came  back. 

Mrs.  Lechmere's  carriage  wheels  were  already 
growing  faint  in  the  distance.  Arthur  rode  on, 
musing  over  this  mystery,  and  finding  no  solu- 
tion of  it  in  his  own  perplexed  and  weary  brain. 

N  3 
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Evil,  dim  and  shadowy,  was  brewing  all  around 
him  ;  that  was  the  only  oppressive  conclusion 
he  arrived  at,  and  he  must  meet  it,  friendless 
and  unarmed. 

He  passed  some  gipsy  tents  on  a  green 
common  on  his  road  home,  with  the  smoke  of 
a  fire,  kindled  on  the  grass,  rising  from  among 
them  into  the  still  evening  air.  A  woman, 
mending  rags  at  the  door  of  one  of  them,  came 
forward  and  begged  as  he  went  by,  in  whining, 
gipsy  fashion.  To  move  his  compassion  the 
more  easily,  she  told  him  she  had  a  dead 
child  lying  within  the  tent,  "  as  pretty  a  boy 
as  ever  broke  bread;"  and,  drawing  back  a 
tattered  shawl  that  half-shrouded  the  entrance, 
he  saw  something  covered  up,  white  and 
still. 

Oh !  happy  little  gipsy  boy,  gone  from 
hunger,  thirst,  and  wickedness,  and  bleeding 
feet  on  the  rough  road,  and  cursing  father  and 
mother,  to  the  green  pastures,  and  the  angels' 
singing  !  Arthur  envied  that  rest,  and  he  put 
money  into  the  mother's  hand,  and  mechanically 
asked  her  name. 

"  Thorpe's  my   name.      I   had  a  brother  as 
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lived  tenant  of  yours  and  th'  old  squire's  for 
many  years,  your  honour." 

Thorpe  again !  As  she  spoke,  the  face  of 
the  shock-headed  lad,  Tommy  Brooks'  natural 
enemy,  who  had  so  driven  the  schoolmaster  to 
desperation,  peered  out  of  the  tent. 

"  I've  tuk  to  a  wanderin'  life  now,  Captain," 
said  he,  with  a  saucy  leer ;  "  it's  better  lark  nor 
schoolin' !" 

"  Hold  thy  tongue,  scape-gallows !"  returned 
the  woman.  She  clamoured  to  tell  Arthur's 
fortune,  as  he  rode  on. 

"  Pshaw  !  it  has  been  told  long  ago." 

"Thee  won't  listen,  then?  Ah!  t be  clouds 
are  black  and  thick  about  thee  now,  but  they'll 
break,  mayhap,  and  thee'll  get  a  handsome 
wench  to  have  thee  at  last,  for  all  thy  being 
crippled !"  she  cried  after  him,  in  her  gipsy 
jargon ;  and,  a  moment  or  two  after,  a  stone 
grazed  Alma's  heels.  Though  he  looked  back 
and  saw  no  one,  it  was  not  hard  to  tell  who 
flung  it ;  and  so  he  rode  back  in  the  grey  twi- 
light to  the  old,  haunted  house. 

The  next  day's  post  brought  Isabel  Langton 
a  few  lines  from  her  father.     It  was  strange — 
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telling  her,  as  it  did,  of  his  coming  to  take 
Bessie  and  herself  home — it  should  have  made 
her  restless  and  uneasy ;  but  so  it  was.  She 
fancied  it  was  written  unsteadily,  in  a  confused, 
vague  way,  as  of  one  in  trouble ;  and  she  so 
loved,  almost  worshipped  her  poet  father,  with 
such  proud  and  strong  affection,  that  the  thought 
of  any  dark  shadow  falling  on  his  fine  nature 
and  calm  spirit  had  almost  a  supernatural  dread 
in  it.  *'  He  is  nervous  and  excitable,"  she  said 
to  her  anxious  heart,  "  and  overworks  himself, 
I  am  sure.  The  change  will  set  him  right 
again,  and  the  sea-breezes  freshen  his  whole 
man.  I  wish  he  could  live  here  instead  of  in 
that  smoky  Loiodon.     Dear,  noble  father  1" 

There  was  a  note  for  Captain  Lechmere,  pre- 
paring him  for  her  father's  coming,  enclosed  in 
her  letter,  which  ought  to  be  sent  to  him  at 
once;  and  Lady  Sarah  being  particularly  en- 
gaged to  return  the  visit  of  some  new  people 
lately  come  into  the  neighbourhood,  and  wanting 
Bessie  with  her,  Isabel  set  forth  for  the  Gables 
alone. 

Arthur  was  lying  on  the  sofa,  looking  pale 
and  weary,  with  his  eyes   shut,  when  she  was 
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announced.     He  started   as   she  came  in,   and 
made  an  effort  to  rise. 

"  Pray  don't  move,  Captain  Lechmere ;  I  am 
afraid  you  are  not  well." 

"Not  very.  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,  Miss 
Langton !  I  had  a  slight  mishap  yesterday, 
being  unlucky  enough  to  hurt  my  side  in 
mounting  my  horse,  and  to-day  I  cannot  walk." 
"  I  am  very  sorry,"  Isabel  said,  compassion- 
ately;  "  I  hope  it  is  not  serious." 

"  No ;  it  is  only  a  trifle,  but  it  ties  me  to  the 
sofa  for  a  day  or  two.  It  serves  me  right  for 
my  stupidity  in  mounting  without  assistance, 
which  I  never  can  manage.  I  forget  my  help- 
lessness sometimes." 

"  I  will  not  allow  that  you  are  at  all  helpless," 
Isabel  said,  with  her  woman's  tact.  "  You  walk 
and  ride  wonderfully  well." 

*'You  are  so  kind,"  Arthur  said,  flushing 
grateftdly. 

"  Indeed  !  I  hope  you  are  properly  sensible  of 
my  kindness;  for  Lady  Sarah  and  the  pony- 
carriage  being  unobtainable,  I  walked  over  here 
to  give  you  a  letter  frcm  papa,  which  came  in- 
closed in  mine.     He  complains  of  being  out  of 
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spirits  and  overworked  lately,  and  talks  of  avail- 
ing himself,  for  a  day  or  two,  of  your  often- 
repeated  invitation,  if  you  will  have  him,  and 
then  taking  Bessie  and  I  back  with  him.  Our 
visit  here  has  been  stretched  to  an  interminable 
length." 

Arthur  glanced  over  Mr.  Langton's  letter, 
and  his  pale  face  lit  up.  "I  shall  be  so  glad 
to  see  him ;  I  will  write  by  return  of  post.  It 
will  be  Christian  charity  on  his  part  to  come 
and  see  me,  for  I  am  miserably  lonely  now.  He 
would  be  more  welcome  still  if  he  did  not  come 
to  take  you  away !" 

The  very  thought  of  her  going,  passing  away 
from  the  path  of  his  daily  life,  out  of  his  sight 
and  hearing,  cost  him  startling  pain. 

"  I  shall  be  very  sorry  to  go.  I  have  never 
been  happier  than  here,  and" — dropping  her 
clear  voice  slightly — "  I  have  learnt  many  things 
unknown  before." 

"You  will  leave  us  a  sigh,  then,  Miss 
Langton  ?" 

"  A  great  many,"  she  answered,  looking  up, 
with  her  clear,  brave  smile,  true  and  fearless. 

The  words,    "  Oh,   Isabel !    will  you  try   to 
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love  me  ?'*  sprung  again  to  his  lips ;  but  his 
courage  sunk  and  failed,  and  they  trembled  and 
died  there  once  more. 

"  You  are  not  going,"  he  said,  entreatingly, 
as  she  made  a  movement  to  rise. 

"  My  errand  is  done." 

"  Won't  you  stay  and  talk  to  me  for  a  little  ? 
You  do  not  know  what  a  comfort  it  is  to  hear 
your  voice.  I  have  seen  nothing  but  servants' 
faces  to-day;  even  Archer  has  gone  home  to 
see  his  mother." 

"  Has  not  Roland  been  to  see  you  ?" 

"  Not  to-day.  He  did  not  know  of  my  being 
hurt.'' 

"  Where  is  Captain  Lecomte  ?" 

"  He  went  to  dine  at  the  Trents'  last  night, 
and  slept  there,  as  it  rained  hard.  I  got  a  note 
from  him — that  is  two  lines,  stating  his  where- 
abouts, and  he  has  not  turned  up  to-day.  I  con- 
clude la  belle  Emmeline  is  more  than  usually 
irresistible." 

"  Does  he  admire  her  so  much  then  ?" 

**  It's  impossible  to  say,  for  with  him  every 
woman  is  'belle  k  ravir'." 

"  You  will  not  go  Miss  Langton,  just  yet  ? 
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I  have  been  reading  till  I  am  tired,  but  one 
can't  read  for  ever.  And  I  am  out  of  spirits 
besides  from  not  being  able  to  move,  so  I  throw 
my  pitiful  case  on  your  compassion." 

She  pitied  him  so  much  in  his  loneliness, 
that  she  was  not  very  hard  to  persuade.  So  she 
sat  down  near  his  sofa,  talking  conscientiously 
of  anything  likely  to  amuse  him,  till  he  forgot 
all  the  world,  and  his  sorrows,  his  lameness 
included,  in  the  charm  of  her  deep,  dark  eyes 
and  kind  voice. 

How  he  was  to  live  without  that  starlight,  on 
his  lonely  road,  he  could  not  even  image  to  him- 
self. 

At  last,  when,  in  about  an  hour,  she  rose 
again  to  go,  saying  laughingly  that  they  would 
think  her  lost  at  home — scarcely  able  to  utter 
the  words,  from  the  intense  beating  of  his  heart, 
he  spoke  to  her. 

What  he  said  he  scarcely  knew  himself,  but 
its  effect  was  electrical. 

"  Oh,  Captain  Lechmere  !  you  cannot  mean 
this — you  are  jesting." 

She  turned  very  pale,  and  started  from  him, 
with  a  look  of  fright  and  distress. 
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"  I  read  my  answer  in  your  face.  Pray 
forgive  me,"  faltered  the  unfortunate  young 
man. 

His  trembling  voice  and  evident  deep  distress 
moved  her  pity  very  strongly  ;  she  took  his  hand 
in  hers,  her  dark  eyes  melting  and  shining  with 
tears  of  generous  compassion  and  sorrow. 

"  Pray,  pray,  unsay  your  words !  I  cannot 
bear  to  think  they  were  earnestly  meant.  I  am 
so  very,  very  sorry — " 

In  her  confusion  and  distress  she  hardly  knew 
how  to  speak  to  him. 

"  You  cannot  love  me,"  Arthur  said,  in  a  low 
voice,  scarcely  daring  to  lift  his  eyes  to  her  face. 
"  What  woman  could  ?  I  was  a  miserable,  vain 
fool  to  ask  you,  but — but — you  will  forgive 
and  pity  me,  will  you  not  ?" 

"  Oh,  always  I  do  not  speak  so,  I  entreat 
you.  Indeed,  I  am  not  fit  to  be  your 
wife.  Find  some  one  truer,  wiser,  better  than 
I  am,  some  one  'who  would  make  you  hap- 
pier' "— 

She  spoke  this  with  honest  earnestness. 

*'  You  will  not  mock  me  with  such  words  ? 
I  am  not  fit  to  be  your  husband,  I  well  know.    I 
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am  rightly  served  for  forgetting  my  lameness. 
— I  never  felt  it  so  bitterly  as  now."  Arthur 
said,  in  a  low,  troubled  voice. 

This  was  true ;  it  had  never  before  weighed 
so  intolerably  on  his  sore  heart. 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  that  is  not  the  reason,"  she 
answered  quickly,  colouring  with  her  generous 
eagerness,  "  I  pledge  you  my  word  it  is  not,  you 
will  grieve  me  very  much  by  thinking  so." 

"  You  are  too  kind  and  noble-hearted  to  tell 
me  so — too  generous  not  to  disguise  a  reality 
that  is  very  bitter." 

**  It  is  but  the  truth  ;  pray  believe  what  I  say. 
I  think,"  she  hesitated,  as  though  unwilling  to 
speak  the  hard  words,  "  we  had  better  say  good- 
bye now.  Cheer  up,  I  entreat  you,  and  try  to 
think  of  this  as  a  dream  you  will  soon  forget." 
She  held  out  her  hand. 

*'  That  cannot  be,  I  fear,  but  Heaven  bless 
you  for  your  kind  words.  I  will  try  not  to 
speak  of  this  again.  I  would  not  grieve  you  for 
the  wide  universe — I  would  give  this  poor  life 
of  mine  to  serve  you ;"  he  spoke  with  deep 
emotion,  his  pale  cheek  flushing  into  brilliant 
though  sad  beauty.     "  Say  you  will  think  some- 
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times  kindly  of  the  unfortunate  maimed  soldier, 
who  dared  to  love  you  ?" 

"  Yes  —  often.  Take  courage,  and  good- 
bye." 

She  pressed  again  his  cold,  trembling  hand, 
and  was  gone,  flitting  out  of  the  open  window, 
and  across  the  lawn,  and  he  was  weak  enough 
when  the  last  wave  of  her  dress  had  vanished,  to 
hide  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  burst  into  tears. 

"  Take  courage." 

He  had  need  to  remember  her  last  words 
then,  to  arm  him  for  a  sharper  struggle  with 
his  weakness.  A  few  faltering,  broken  words  of 
prayer,  brought  their  own  help,  but  still  these 
few  moments,  lying  on  the  sofa,  with  his  eyes 
hidden  from  the  light,  were  very  sad  and  bitter 
and  dark.  His  destiny  seemed  so  strange,  so 
incomprehensible,  so  loveless  and  lone.  He 
raised  himself  at  last,  and  gazed  on  wearily — for 
the  sofa  was  near  the  window, — on  the  green 
summer  earth. 

"  My  part  is  done,"  thought  the  young  man, 
mournfully,  "the  spring  of  myhfe  is  faded.  Who 
cares,  in  this  piping  flaunting  time  of  peace, 
for  a  maimed,  worn-out  soldier?    why  should 
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they  ?  Who  loves  me  in  this  wide  earth  ?  who 
would  weep  very  bitterly  if  those  long  tree- 
shadows  were  sweeping  over  my  grave?  And 
yet  I  am  but  twenty-three,"  he  ended  with  a 
long  sigh. 

It  seemed  hard  then,  that  the  human  tender- 
ness he  needed  so  much  should  be  withheld 
from  him,  that  no  ray  of  heart-sunshine  might 
gild  his  disappointed  life.  A  clatter  of  horse's 
hoofs  started  him  painfully. 

"  It  is  not  Gustave,  I  pray  Heaven  !  his 
chatter  would  be  maddening." 

It  was  not  Gustave,  but  one  scarcely  more 
welcome  then — Roland,  with  a  brow  of  thunder- 
ous gloom.  Something  was  wrong — it  needed 
no  prophet  to  read  the  lad's  clouded  brow  and 
restless  lip. 

"  Well,  old  fellow,  how  goes  it?"  was  Roland's 
brotherly  salutation,  as  he  flung  himself  into  an 
arm-chair,  and  kicking  a  stool  viciously  out  of 
the  way,  crossed  his  legs,  like  a  man  who  must 
go  into  a  passion  or  die. 

"Not  very  blithely,  either  with  you  or  me,  I  fear," 
Arthur  said,  wearily;  '*  won't  you  shake  hands 
with  me,  Roland  ?  we  hav'n't  mot  for  a  week." 
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He  held  out  his  hand,  and  Roland  shook  it, 
Arthur  fancied,  with  a  sort  of  strange  re- 
luctance. As  they  were  thus  brought  closer, 
Roland  saw,  for  the  first  time,  his  brother's  pale, 
agitated  looks,  with  their  impress  of  recent  pain- 
ful excitement. 

"  What's  the  matter,  old  fellow  ?"  he  deigned 
to  inquire. 

"Not  much,"  said  Arthur,  with  a  sigh. 

*'  You  look  queer,  and  your  hand's  as  cold  as 
ice,  and  shakes  like  fun.  What's  up  now  ? 
And  what  are  you  lying  down  for  at  this  time 
of  day  ?"  demanded  Roland,  working  himself 
into  an  extremely  bad  temper  with  all  human- 
kind. 

"1  hurt  my  side  yesterday,  in  mounting 
Alma,"  Arthur  said. 

Roland's  growl  was  not  very  sympathetic. 

"  How  did  you  manage  it  ?  so  confoundedly 
stupid  !" 

"  It  W'as  stupid  enough ;  but  it  doesn't  much 
matter,  I  shall  be  all  right  to-morrow  or  next 
day.     How  is  my — Mrs.  Lechmere?" 

**  She's  very  well — at  least  she  was  when  I 
saw  her  the  day  before  yesterday.     I  can't  sit 
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at  my  mother's  knee,  learning  my  letters  now ; 
and  she's  grown  so  confoundedly  dull  and  gloomy 
and  mysterious  that  the  house  is  like  a  dungeon. 
And  there  are  the  deuce's  own  mysteries  besides, 
past  my  making  out.  The  other  night,  coming 
in  through  the  garden  window,  about  dusk,  who 
should  I  find  talking  confidentially  to  my  mother, 
but  a  seedy,  yellow-faced,  dried-up  looking  rascal, 
something  between  a  wizard  and  and  an  old 
clothesman.  My  mother  thought  I  was  gone 
out  for  the  night,  and  stood  aghast  at  my  coming 
in  upon  them.  I  thought  the  fellow  some  inso- 
lent beggar,  and  was  going  to  collar  him  and 
kick  him  out  of  the  house,  but  my  mother 
stopped  me  like  lightning,  told  me  to  hold  my 
tongue,  as  the  person — a  dirty-looking  thief,  he 
was  I — had  business  with  her,  and  then  wished 
him  good  night  quite  civilly.  It  was  no  use 
for  me  to  storm  and  bluster,  you  know  my 
mother's  way ;  she  put  me  down  instantly. 
She's  given  up  the  pony-carriage, — says  she 
can't  afford  it;  she's  going  to  send  Lucy  off; 
and  she  lives  shut  up  hke  a  mad-woman  in  one 
room,  wiiting  all  day.  What  on  the  earth's 
the  meaning  of  it  all  ?" 
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The  boy  winced  and  chafed,  like  a  spoilt  child 
crossed,  and  beat  restlessly  on  the  floor  \\'ith  his 
foot,  as  he  spoke. 

"  It  was  the  same  man  that  I  saw  speaking 
to  her  only  yesterday,  in  the  lane,  near  Col- 
borough,"  Arthur  said,  the  same  old  dull  fore- 
boding of  evil,  coming  down  upon  him  like  a 
weight.  "Rugmore — the  brother  of  the  unfortu- 
nate wretch  who  killed  himself  in  the  library.  My 
mother  spoke  of  him  to  me  once,  and  I  sent 
him  money  through  her.  He  seems  to  haunt 
her  like  a  ghost,  and  she  will  not  let  me  inter- 
fere. We  are  like  strangers  now%  I  and  my 
father's  wife,  whom  I  always  loved  and  reve- 
renced, as  my  mother,  for  I  never  knew^  my 
own."  Arthur  said  sadly,  "  it  seems  very  strange 
and  miserable.  She  will  not  even  see  me  if  I 
call  at  her  house,  and  Heaven  knows  it  is  no 
fault  of  mine." 

"  Whose  ever  fault  it  is,  she  hates  you  like  the 
very  deuce,  and  1  can't  help  it. — I've  argued  till 
I'm  sick  of  the  subject.  Ever  since  that  un- 
lucky aifair  of  that  girl  being  brought  here — 
well — I  know  it's  no  use  bringing  that  up  again. 
For   mercy's    sake,  don't    look    so    dismal,  old 
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fellow,  there's  nothing  but  long  faces  everyway. 
I  wish  that  confounded  Horse-guards  would 
send  me  my  commission,  for  which  I've  been 
waiting  these  hundred  years,  that  I  might  get 
out  of  this  slough  of  despond,  and  debt  and 
devilment." 

He  started  up  and  began  to  stride  up  and 
down  the  room  in  his  reckless  manner. 

Arthur's  eyes  followed  him  with  melancholy 
anxiety. 

"  Debt !  you  are  not  in  debt,  Roland  ?" 

"  Head  over  heels,  old  boy,"  responded  the 
young  gentleman  shortly ;  "  if  the  commission 
doesn't  come  soon,  I  shall  be  the  most  miserable 
dog  on  earth." 

Arthur  looked  at  the  tall,  agile,  hadsome 
fellow  of  eighteen,  in  the  pride  of  his  strength 
and  beauty,  and  smiled  with  some  bitterness. 

"  Is  that  all  the  wisdom  you  have  learnt  in 
your  lessons  of  life  ?     Shame,  Roland  !" 

"  All  the  preaching  in  the  world  won't  alter 
facts.  You  look  very  wise  and  dismal  now, 
but  you  were  just  as  great  a  scamp  as  I  am, 
before  you  lost  your  leg.  Come,  acknowledge 
it." 
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"No,  I  won't,"  said  Arthur,  with  a  smile. 

"  Oh,  confound  it !  But  you  were,  you  know," 
Roland  asseverated,  with  extreme  anxiety  to 
establish  the  fact,  as  affording  an  agreeable  jus- 
tification for  his  own  course.  "  Pat  Fitzgerald 
says  so — he  can  teU  no  end  of  stories  about  your 
pranks.  Pat  was  full  of  the  review  when  I  met 
him  just  now — the  Irish  ass !  He  was  riding 
with  Gustave  and  that  red-headed  girl,  Emmeline. 
I  wish  Gustave  would  run  away  with  her — it 
would  be  a  blessing  to  society, — but  he's  too  big 
a  fool.  Old  Wentworth  comes  down  the  day 
after  to-morrow,  to  inspect  the  — th,  and  those 
fellows  at  Colborough.  If  you're  not  there,  by 
Jove!  he'll  blow  the  whole  common  to  the  skies. 
You're  his  rara  avis,  you  know, — his  pattern  of 
military  perfection.  He  says  you*re  the  most 
meritorious  young  officer  in  the  British  army. 
Didn't  he  want  to  make  you  his  aide-de-camp  ?" 

"  Pshaw  !"  Arthur  leant  his  head  on  his 
hand,  and  muttered  some  ungrateful  apostrophe 
concerning  an  old  fool. 

"  I  don't  see  that,"  Roland  said,  moved  by 
the  voice,  and  glancing  with  something  like  the 
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old  affectionate  sympathy  at  his  brother's  weary 
attitude.  *'  You  ride  very  well,  old  fellow,  and 
why  shouldn't  you  make  as  smart  an  aide-de- 
camp as  the  best  of  them  ?  Eh,  Arthur  !"  He 
came  closer  to  the  sofa,  and  took  his  hand  kindly. 
"  What  on  earth  makes  you  look  so  pale  and 
wretched,  man  ?  There's  something  in  the  air 
of  this  miserable  old  haunted  place  that  infects 
one,  I  think.  And  now  you've  hurt  yourself, 
like  a  simpleton,  all  through  not  having  me  to 
help  you.  Why  will  you  ride  that  vixen  Alma  ? 
I  am  always  afraid  of  your  getting  a  fall,  and 
breaking  the  other  leg,  or  something." 

"  It  wouldn't  much  matter  if  she  broke  my 
neck,"  said  Arthur,  despondently  ;  "  there  would 
be  a  little  decent  crying  and  moaning,  a  funeral 
in  the  best  style,  a  tablet  in  the  old  church,  and 
an  end  of  Arthur  Lechmere,  Captain.  My 
mother  would  wear  black  for  a  little  while,  per- 
haps— the  house  and  land,  and  debts,  would  go 
to  you,  Roland — you  would  make  a  dashing 
country  squire." 

'*  Would  you  send  your  benison  along  with 
them  ?"  returned  Roland,  with  a  sickly  attempt 
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at  a  laugh.  "  Pshaw  !  Arthur,  old  fellow,  you 
make  a  better  master  than  1  should.  You  don't 
suppose  I  wish  you  dead,  do  you  ?" 

"  Stranger  things  have  happened." 

"  I  don't  deserve  that,"  Roland  said,  gloomily, 
without  looking  at  his  brother,  who  made  no 
answer. 

The  boy  stood  gazing  out  of  the  window  on 
the  distant  sea,  but  with  no  thought  of  its 
changing  lights  and  shadows,  beating  the  carpet 
with  his  foot.  "  You  forget,"  he  muttered  pre- 
sently, ''  who  nursed  you  all  last  winter,  when 
you  were  too  ill  and  helpless  to  do  anything  for 
yourself.     That's  over,  and  easily  forgotten." 

"  No,  no,  Roland ;  you  cannot  accuse  me  of 
ingratitude.  I  know  that,  under  Heaven,  I  owe 
my  life  to  your  nursing.  I  know  that  all  through 
my  long,  suffering  illness,  you  were  as  kind  and 
tender  to  me  as  a  woman ;  and  I  have  so  few 
to  love  me,  my  dear  brother,"  he  spoke  earnestly, 
with  a  generous  flush  on  his  cheek,  "  that  I  can- 
not afford  to  lose  your  affection.  Why  are  we 
not  as  we  used  to  be  ?     Is  it  my  fault  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  ;  perhaps  it  is  half  mine — or 
rather  my  mother's.     This  unlucky  row  between 
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you  and  her — you  needn't  speak ;  I  dare  swear 
she  was  to  blame — has  altered  everything.  I 
must  take  part  with  her,  you  know,"  Roland 
said,  half  remorsefully,  "  and  she  is  so  confound- 
edly violent !  If  she  only  knew  I  was  here  now, 
I  should  get  a  hot  reception  when  I  go  back. 
She  wanted  me  to  swear  that  I'd  never  set  foot 
in  the  house  again ;  but  I  wasn't  going  so  far 
as  that." 

If  the  blue  sea  had  been  a  gloomy  lake, 
wherein  all  his  troubles  were  heaving  and  seeth- 
ing, Roland  could  not  have  stared  at  it  more 
intently,  albeit  not  one  ripple  or  sparkle  did  he  see. 

This  was  not  the  Roland  of  a  year  ago, 
Arthur  felt  sadly — very,  very  different. 

*'  What  are  you  cutting  down  so  much  timber 
over  there  for?"  Roland  asked  suddenly,  after  a 
silence  that  seemed  funereal  to  the  elder  brother. 

"  You  don't  object,  do  you  ?"  Arthur  returned, 
trying  to  laugh.  "  The  ignoble  reason  is,  want 
of  money.  I  shall  be  obliged  to  thin  my  an- 
cestral woods  very  considerably,  I  fear." 

Roland  stared  wild.  He  had  had  some  vague 
notion  hitherto  that  his  brother's  resources  were 
entirely  inexhaustible. 
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"  You  may  stare,  old  fellow,  but  it  is  an  un- 
romantic  truth.  The  property  is  laden  with 
debt,  and  the  affairs  ran  to  seed  while  I  was  in 
the  Crimea.  You  were  too  young,  you  know, 
to  understand  it,"  answering  the  quick,  suspi- 
cious firing  of  the  boy's  eye  and  cheek,  "  and 
my  mother  being  a  woman,  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  comprehend  money  matters.  There 
were  large  sums  drawn  from  my  bankers,  for 
which  nobody  can  account." 

"  My  mother  must  have  drawn  them,"  said 
Roland,  his  forehead  growing  black  as  night. 

"  Perhaps.  1  left  everything  in  her  hands. 
But  of  course  she  knew  nothing  of  money  affairs. 
And  then  Higgins,  who  had  the  management 
of  almost  everything,  I  fancy,  whilst  T  was  away, 
is  such  an  impudent,  bare-faced  rascal,  that  why 
it  is  I  have  kept  him  so  long  would  puzzle  a 
magician.  I  have  caught  him  in  more  than  one 
unblushing  act  of  roguery — misapplying  sums  I 
have  given  him  for  certain  purposes,  and  once 
or  twice  drawing  cheques  from  my  banker  in 
my  name — enough  to  endanger  the  freedom  of 
his  rascally  person  in  any  court  of  justice,  and — " 

"  A  very  respectable  purse  that  worthy  must 
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be  making  for  himself  out  of  his  stewardship ! 
Why,  in  the  name  of — well,  I  won't  swear — 
don't  you  kick  him  out?" 

"  What  are  you  to  do  with  a  wretch  that 
howls  and  tears  his  hair  with  remorse  when  he 
is  caught  sinning,  and  falls  on  his  knees  and 
swears  that  he  is  unfit  to  live — which  may  be 
true — but  that  he  would  serve  me  and  my 
father's  house  to  the  last  drop  of  his  blood  ?" 

"  The  vagabond  !"  Roland  gave  vent  to  his 
sentiments  by  an  insane  growl.  "  And  I  sup- 
pose it  is  for  the  same  ungentlemanlike  motive 
— viz.  want  of  money — that  you  have  been  let- 
ting those  farms  lately  ?" 

-  Aye." 

Roland  stood  silent,  his  mind  chafing  like  a 
stormy  sea,  fighting  with  the  grim  thought  that 
would  force  its  way  in,  that  his  mother's  wilful 
neglect,  or  mismanagement  of  the  trust  left  to 
her,  had  brought  complicated  difficulty  and  trou- 
ble on  the  brother  that  he  used  to  love  with  all 
the  power  of  his  young  strong  nature. 

It  was  so.  Arthur  had  not  known  till  lately 
how  much  his  stepmother  had  been  his  enemy, 
or  what  her  reign  of  twelve  months,  while  he 
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was  looking  death  in  the  face,  had  cost  him. 
But  it  was  a  dark  and  terrible  notion  to  Roland, 
and  he  resented  it  with  all  his  might. 

"  If  you  think  that  ftiy  mother  has  injured 
you,"  he  said  at  last,  bitterly,  "  you  had  better 
go  to  law  with  her." 

"  I  did  not  require  that  suggestion,"  Arthur 
answered,  quietly,  "  nor  shall  I  act  upon  it. 
Your  mother  has  treated  me  cruelly  and  unge- 
nerously,— done  me  evil  by  word  and  deed,  at 
a  time  when  I  wanted  her  kindness  very  much," 
— he  flushed  a  httle  here, — "and— but  I  will 
not  speak  on  this  miserable  subject.  Let  it 
rest,  for  Heaven's  sake." 

"  It  is  hard  for  me  to  hear,"  Roland  said, 
biting  his  lip. 

"  I  know — and,  therefore,  no  more  of  it." 

The  lad  scowled  ;  there  was  a  hot  spring  of 
wrath,  shame,  self-reproach,  seething  up  within 
him,  and  blighting  the  fresh  verdure  of  the 
soul. 

"Do  you  want  money,  Roland?"  Arthur 
asked,  after  another  dreary  silence,  glancing 
sadly  at  his  brother's  proud,  angry,  miserable 
face. 
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"  Aye !  you  are  a  conjuror,  old  fellow," 
Roland  blurted  out,  in  quick,  half-shamed 
fashion,  and  colouring  red.  "  I  want  two  hun- 
dred pounds."  • 

"You  had  better  ask  for  two  thousand  at 
once,"  was  Arthur's  not  unnatural  rejoinder. 

"  No ;  two  hundred  will  do,  and  that  I  must 
have,  by  fair  means  or  foul.     It's  a  debt." 

"  You  have  not  been  gambling  ?"  exclaimed 
the  elder  brother,  with  terror  in  his  pale,  hand- 
some face. 

"  Not  exactly ;  but  something  not  much 
better.  I  have  been  betting,  oh,  warrior  !  wor- 
thily covered  with  Crimean  laurds,"  trying  to 
cover  his  real  wretchedness  with  a  miserable 
gaiety.  "  Don't  look  a  dozen  folio  volumes  of 
sermons  at  me.  You  should  have  been  a 
parson,  Arthur,  upon  my  life." 

"  You  have  been  swindled  out  of  the  money, 
to  speak  the  queen's  Enghsh,"  Arthur  said, 
rising  from  the  sofa,  with  an  indignant  flush ; 
"  and  by  that  jovial  associate  of  yours,  Tom 
Gunterbury,  and  his  worthy  confreres.  They 
must  have  made  pleasant  pastime  out  of  your 
green  youth.     Roland !  Roland !  did  not  even 
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the  miserable  lesson  of  that  fortnight  make  you 
a  sadder  and  a  wiser  man  ?" 

"  A  sadder  one  it  did,  by  Jove !"  Roland 
said,  wofully. 

"  The  enchanting  Fanny  played  her  pretty 
little  part  in  this  amusing  comedy,  no  doubt. 
She  does  not  warble  Moore's  Melodies  for 
nothing.  Are  you  still  mixed  up  with  those 
wretched  people  ?    Will  nothing  convince  you  ?" 

"  My  dear  fellow !  two  hundred  pounds  will 
convince  me  anything  you  please — that  you  are 
as  wise  as  the  admirable  Crichton,  and  as  in- 
fallible as  the  Pope  of  Rome.  It  will  do  more 
good  than  a  hundred  volumes  of  moral  dis- 
course. I  know  Tom  is  a  blackguard ;  that 
knowledge  comes  too  late,  as  it  usually  does, 
and  it's  no  use  abusing  a  fellow  you  owe  money 
to.  My  mother  can't  help  me,  for  she  has  not 
a  shilling ;  and  there's  all  the  expense  of  my 
outfit  coming  on,  and — and — it  couldn't  happen 
at  a  worse  time,  confound  it !"  the  boy  burst 
out  in  his  wrathful  misery,  beginning  to  walk 
desperately  up  and  down  the  room. 

There  was  not  much  comfort  in  Arthur's 
face.     He  looked   angry   and   wretched,  as    he 
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leant  his  arm  on  the  chimney  piece,  and  his 
head  on  it,  trying,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
to  think  hardly  and  indignantly  of  Roland's 
sins.  Presently,  after  a  dreary  silence,  broken 
only  by  the  impatient  stride  of  the  younger 
brother,  came  the  melancholy  words,  honestly 
spoken,  "  I  cannot  help  you." 

They  were  hot  fuel  to  a  fire,  burning  already 
too  quick  and  fierce.  Roland  turned  and  faced 
the  speaker,  glowing  red-hot  with  a  sense  of 
his  injuries. 

"  You  are  altered  slightly  of  late !  I  re- 
member the  time  when  you  would  have  been 
more  generous,  more  brotherly.  Pshaw !  to 
the  winds  with  your  friendly  advice — none  of 
it  for  me." 

"  Ah  !  but  I  too  remember  the  time,  not  long 
past,  when  you  were  very  different,  Roland,  to 
what  you  stand  before  me  now ;  when  we  were 
brothers  in  heart  and  soul ;  when  we  had  no 
thoughts  hidden  from  each  other;  when  you 
had  not  flung  off  my  true  and  tried  affection 
for  the  songs  and  simperings  of  this  wretched 
girl" — his  voice  faltered  a  little.  **  Shame  on 
you,  Roland !    a  faded  garrison  flirt,   older  by 
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years  than  you,  who  has  ogled  and  tittered 
with,  and  taken  verses  and  bouquets  from  every 
ensign  in  Thorsbury  barracks  for  this  last  six 
years — her  mother  once  an  actress,  her  brother 
an  undeniable  vagabond,  her  father  an  old, 
broken-down  major,  who  was  forced  to  leave 
the  army  for  drunkenness  and  misconduct. 
Where  is  your  taste,  if  nothing  more  ?" 

Oh,  Fanny !  most  soft-voiced  and  delusive 
of  bottle-nosed  old  major's  daughters,  your 
bond-slave  fought  valiantly  for  you !  Stoutly 
did  he  do  battle,  with  ardour  worthy  of  a  better 
cause,  for  those  languishing  brown  eyes,  and 
heart-piercing  blue  robes,  and  melodious  sighs 
of  thine,  and  all  other  dainty  devices,  resplen- 
dent in  that  slightly  musty  and  dusty  paradise, 
the  pastry-cook's  two-pair  front  at  Thorsbury — 
for  those  ravishing  bewitchments  that  flung  a 
halo  even  round  that  estimable  mother,  with 
her  flaxen  front,  and  her  decided  partiality  for 
brandy  and  water,  medicinally  taken,  and  that 
gallant  father,  the  greasiest  and  snuffiest  of  old 
campaigners,  with  his  ill-favoured  linen,  and 
dubious  hands,  and  endless  legends  of  his  own 
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byegone  deeds   of  valour,    calculated   to    drive 
even  a  Quaker  to  distraction  ! 

Arthur  had  called  forth  a  volcano  on  his 
devoted  head. 

Roland  blazed  up  fiercely,  oander  this  heaped- 
up  aggravation  of  his  wrongs.  "  How  dare 
Arthur  abuse  and  defame  a  lady  of  whom  he 
knew  nothing,  merely  for  her  father's  misfor- 
tunes, of  which  she  w^as  innocent — one  of  the 
purest,  sweetest,  gentlest." 

"  Spare  me,  I  beseech  you,"  said  Arthur, 
shutting  his  ears ;  "  there  are  Unfits  to  human 
endurance.  Roland,  your  taste  is  getting 
muddy — the  first  sign  of  a  downward  step. 
You  cannot  touch  pitch  without  being  defiled.'' 

"  What !"  the  boy  burst  out  with  passionate 
heat,  biting  his  lip  till  the  blood  started. 

Arthur's  brave,  gentle  soul  was  touched  re- 
morsefully. He  thought  how  wofully  hard 
would  be  the  winning  back  of  this  lost  brother's 
love. 

"  Come,  come,  Roland,  my  dear  boy,  forgive 
me,"  he  said,  holding  out  his  hand,  with  his  old, 
sweet  smile.     *'  I  was  wrong  to  irritate  you,  but 
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you  cannot  guess  how  unhappy  I  am  just  now, 
or  you  would  pity  me.     Sit  down,  and  we  will 
try  what  can  be  done." 
That  time  had  gone  by. 
"  A  brother  offended  is   harder  to   be  won 
than  a  strong  city,   and  their  contentions  are 
like  the  bars  of  a  castle,"  truly  spoke  the  wise 
king.     Roland  had  given  the  reins  to  his  pas- 
sion, with  a  vehemence  that  in  after-days  cost 
him  many  a  pang,  and  lashed  his  brother  sharply 
with  that  "  scourge  of  the  tongue,"  in  whose 
power  is  life  and  death. 

Arthur  made  no  effort  to  stop  the  torrent 
of  hot  and  stinging  words;  but,  perhaps,  he 
suffered  from  it  more  than  his  brother  dreamt. 
His  nerves,  not  very  strong  now,  throbbed  and 
trembled,  and  his  colour  changed  restlessly 
under  the  tempest ;  but  he  did  not  speak  till — 
the  stream  of  Roland's  passionate  language  run- 
ning dry,  perhaps  for  lack  of  breath — he  dashed 
out  of  the  house,  and  dov>'n  the  avenue,  like 
a  whirlwind,  and  left  his  brother  to  think  drea- 
rily that  this  evil  that  had  come  upon  him  was 
heavier  to  bear  than  all  the  rest. 

It  seemed  miserably  hard  to  lose  Roland's 
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affection  —  in  childhood  they  had  been  such 
loving  playfellows,  in  youth  and  manhood  such 
firm  friends ;  more  miserable  still,  to  be  for- 
gotten for  this  pretty  painted  butterfly  and  her 
grub-like  belongings.  But,  then,  this  wretched 
debt — Roland  must  not  be  ruined  for  two  hun- 
dred pounds.  He  would  grow  desperate — this 
poor,  generous,  handsome,  foolish  fellow  of 
eighteen,  whom,  next  to  Isabel  Langton,  Arthur 
loved  almost  as  his  own  life — and  fly  to  bill- 
discounters,  and  plunge  deeper  and  deeper  into 
that  quaking  morass,  so  fair  and  green  at  top, 
but  whose  depths  are  bottomless ;  and  for  one 
false  step — it  must  not  be.  He  was  too  fair, 
and  noble,  and  comely  a  prey  for  sharks  and 
horse-leeehes,  whose  cry  is — Give  !  give  I 

The  troubled  musing  of  a  long  hour,  ended 
in  a  resolution  on  Arthur*s  part  to  see  Thomas 
Gunterbury,  Esq.,  without  delay,  and  communi- 
cate to  that  spirited  young  gentleman  his  private 
opinion  as  to  his  late  proceedings,  in  sufficiently 
intelligible  language ;  and  to  make  one  last 
effort,  to  drag  Roland  back  from  the  slippery 
mouth  of  that  green  quagmire,  lit  up  by  Fanny's 
brown  eyes,  and  musical  with  Moore's  melodies. 
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"  Perhaps  I  will  see  that  fair  enchantress,  if 
my  courage  does  not  fail  me,  and  insinuate 
gently  that  Roland  Lechmere  is  a  younger 
brother,  with  next  to  nothing  a  year,  and  quite 
unworthy  of  her  priceless  affections.  I  marvel 
slightly,  but  I  need  not,  for  the  limb  I  have 
lost  saves  me  from  her  pretty  angling.  Perhaps 
she  ridicules  my  lameness,  makes  delightful 
little  jokes  about  it,  for  Roland's  diversion  as  he 
looks  into  her  brown  eyes  ;  and  he  laughs  too 
at  her  playful  wit.  Once — but  what  matters 
it?" 

The  picture  thus  conjured  up,  cost  him  a 
pang  that  was  almost  agony.  He  walked  to  the 
table  with  some  difficulty,  owing  to  the  hurt  of 
yesterday,  and  sitting  down,  wrote  a  cheque  on 
his  banker  for  a  hundred  pounds,  then  dropped 
the  pen,  and  leant  his  forehead  wearily  on  his 
hands. 

"  This  is  all  I  can  give  him,  only  half  the 

sum — and  for  this  I  must  run  in  debt  to . 

We  must  raise  the  other  half  somewhere.  Old 
Milford  wouldn't  advance  it,  1  am  afraid ;  he'll 
say,  *  leave  him  to  what  he  has  brought  upon 
himself,'  &c.,  &e.   But  I  can't,  unkind  as  Roland 
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is — I  love  him  too  well.  I  must  sell  Brown  Bess, 
if  I  can ;  it's  extravagant  to  keep  two  horses  now, 
and  Alma  is  enough  for  me."  He  slipped  the 
cheque  into  an  envelope,  wrote  inside  : — "  Dear 
Roland — Forgive  what  happened  today,  and 
cheer-up.  Some  beneficent  fairy  will  conjure 
up  the  other  half.  A.  L." — sealed  it  and 
rang  the  bell  for  Archer.  "  Shall  I  send  it  to  the 
rascal  at  once?  but  no,  Roland  will  call  that 
treating  him  like  a  baby.  Archer,  are  you 
there  ?  take  Alma  and  ride  over  to  Calborough, 
and  give  this  to  Mr.  Roland.  If  he  is  out, 
leave  it  in  his  room  yourself,  remember.  Don't 
let  Lucy's  rosy  fingers  get  hold  of  it.  I  know  her 
black  eyes  have  some  influence  on  that  tough 
old  heart  of  thine.'* 

"  Never,  Captain,"  asseverated  Archer,  with 
much  fervour,  and  the  stiffest  of  military  salutes. 

"  Pshaw !  thou  art  but  human,  man,  never 
blush  for  it.  And  never  stare  either,  but  away 
with  you." 

Archer  took  the  envelope,  with  a  grim  air  of 
being  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  its  con- 
tents, and  saluting  once  again  with  an  indefinite 
air    of  compassion    for    his    master,    mingling 
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strangely  enough  with  his  iron  soldier-courtesy, 
melted  out  of  the  room. 

*'  Aye,  away  with  you,"  muttered  Arthur, 
absently  reiterating  his  last  words ;  "  pleasant 
dreams  never  to  be  realised,  broken  hopes,  dead 
loves,  friends,  fame,  fortune  !  Isabel,  Isabel,  I 
love  you — you  shine  like  a  calm  star  amidst 
the  shadows  that  are  darkening  over  me 
amidst  the  grey  silence  that  has  fallen  on  my 
young  dreams.  You  cannot  love  me;  but  through 
the  long  years,  till  the  death- Angel  opens  for 
me  the  great  gate,  I  shall  carry  your  picture  on 
my  heart." 


END    OF   VOL.  II. 
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